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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 






^ Aa a pre&cfl lo the present work, which moie, perhaps, 
^ ihan any other, may require one, I here adduce the letter 
^ of a friend, by which this serious undertaking was occa- 
^ sioned. 

, " We have now collected, dear friend, m«e than twelve parta 
'^ of your poetical works, and on reading them through, find a 
good deal that is femiliar to us, and a good deal that is unfo- 
miliar, while much that has been forgotten la revived by tha 
collection. These twelve volumes, standing before us, in 
uniform edition, we cannot refrain from regarding as a whde, 
which readily suggests throughout some image of the au- 
thor and his capabilities. But it cannot be denied, consider- 
ing the vigour with which he began his literary career, and 
the length of time that has since elapsed, that a dozen little 
volumes seem insufficient results. Nor can we conceal, in 
respect to particular works, that the most of them have 
been produced under special incitements, and reflect certain 
external oligecta, as well as the distinct stepe of your inward 
culture, and the various temporary moral and esthetic max- 
ims and convictions that prevail in them. As a whole, 
however, these productions remain without connection, and 
it is often haxi to believe that they have come from the 
same writer. 

" Your friends, in the meantime, have not relinquished 
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the inquiry, and try, as they are more closdy acquainted 
with your modes of life and thought, to gueee many a rid- 
dle, to BcAve many a problem ; indeed, with the aBEtistance 
of M likiiiga and longHX)Dtinued ties, they find consider- 
able charm in the very apparent difficulties. Yet a help 
here and there would not be unacceptable, and you cannot 
well refuse it to our friendly solicitations. 

" The first thing, then, that we require, is that your po- 
etical works, arranged m the latest editions, according to 
some internal rule of order, should be presented in chrooo- 
It^cal sequence, and that the states of Ufe and feeling, 
which have supplied the materials, as also the examples 
which affected you, not leas than the theoretical principles 
you followed, might be exposed in some kind of connection. 
Yield this favour to a small circle, and perhaps it will give 
rise to something that may be entertaining and useful to a 
larger one. The author, even at the most advanced period 
of his Ufe, should not relinquish the advantage of commit 
nicating with those whom affection binds to him, and if 
it is not granted to every one to step forth anew, at a cer- 
tain age, with unexpected and powerful productions, yet 
just at that time of life, when knowledge is most perfect, and 
consciousness dearest, it must be a very agreeable and lively 
task to treat former creations as new matter, and work them 
up into a kind of Last Part, which may answer once more 
for the cultivation of those who were previously cultivated 
by and from the artist." 

This request, so kindly expressed, awakened within me 
directly, a desire to comply with it ; for, if in our earhest 
years we go passionately on our own way, and, in order not 
to err, impatiently repel the requirements of others, so, in 
OUT later days, if becomes highly desirable for us, if any 
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sympathy can excile us and detenaine ue cordially to new 
activity. I therefore instantly undertook the preparabxy 
labour of separating the poems of my twelve volumes, both 
great and small, and of arranging them by years. I strove 
to recall the times and circumstances under which each of 
ihem had been produced. But the affair soon grew more 
difiicult, as explanatory notes and illustrations were found 
necessary to fill up the chasms in parts already made known ; 
for, in the first place, all on which I had originally exer- 
cised myself was wanting, much thai had been begun and not 
finished was wanting, and, in fact, the external form of a great 
deal even of that which was finished bad disa|^)eared, hav- 
ing been entirely worked over again in the course of events, 
and cast into another shape. Besides, it behooved me to 
think how I had labotired in the sciences and other arts, 
and of what, in these foreign departments, either alone, of in 
conjunction with friends, I had partly practised in silence, 
and partly revealed to the public. 

All these I desired to interpolate by degrees for the satis- 
&ction of my well-wishers ; but my eflbrts and refiections 
always led me further on, and while I was only anxious to 
comfdy with a considerate request, and laboured to set forth 
my internal impulses, external incitements, and the succes- 
fflve steps of my theoretic and practical advancement, I 
was withdrawn from my narrow, private sphere into the 
wide world, the images of a hundred &mous men, who had 
more or lees directly influenced me, came on the scene, and 
even the prodigious fluctqations of general pohtics, which 
upon me, as upon the rest of my contemporaries, had made 
a profoqnd impression, were to be particularly noticed ; for 
the main point in biography is, to present the man in all 
hja relations to his time, and to show to what extent it nia> 
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have opposed or prospered his development, wfaat viaw of 
mankind and the world he has shaped from it, and bow 6u 
he himself, If an artist, poet, or author, may be an external 
reflection of its spirit. But to this there is required what ie 
almost unattainable, viz., a knowledge of the individual 
himself and of bis a^ : of himself, so far as he has remained 
the same under all circumstauces ; and of his age, as that 
which bears along with it the wiUing and the unwilling, 
and so determines and shapes them, that one may safely 
say, that any person bom ten years earlier or later, would 
become quite a different being, as it concerns his pecuUar 
culture and influence on others. 

In this mode, from such considerati<His and efiints, and 
with such remembrances and associations, the present de- 
lineation has arisen, and from this point of view, as to the 
occasions of it, will it be best enjoyed, used, and impartially 
esdmated. But what it may tie frirther needful to say, par- 
Ucularly in regard to its half-poetical, half-historic mode of 
handling the subject, will doubtless find its place in the 
course of the narrative. 
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It is a little eingular, with all that has been said about 
OoeUie, both in England and the United States, that no 
tranalatiou into English should have been made of the fa- 
mous Wakrkeit und Dtchtung, in which he gives such 
graphic accounts of him'Belf and his conteniporaries. Sev- 
eral years since there was what purported to be a transla- 
tion published in London ; but this was a di^raceful impos- 
ture. Mrs. Austin speaks of it as the most flagrant piece 
of literary dishonesty on record, not without justice ; and 
Mr. Csriyle refers to it much in the same spirit. It was a 
poor copy of a wretched French version, in which frequently 
twenty pages of the original are omitted at a time, and hard- 
ly a sentence is rendered with fideUty. Yet a great many 
people have read this book, never suspecting but that they 
were reading a translation from Goethe. 

The present attempt, therefore,, has been undertaken by 
the editor and some friends, to supply 'what maybe consid- 
ered a great deficiency in English lileratiure. They could 
not, of course, aim at ttie grace and ease of style, which is 
one of the finest characteristics of their author ; but they 
have endeavoured to be foithful to bis meaning. Goethe is 
the hardest of all Germans to trauslate, because he is such a 
consummate master oi form, which nothing but a genius 
equal to his own could convey to another language. 
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The names of the pereoos who have assiBted in the trans- 
lation ar« prefixed to their respective parts ; but the EUit(» 
has carefully reviewed and compared the whole, to produce^ 
as far as was needful, uniformity of style and manoer. 
The tran&Iatx>rs are not of course to be held responsible for 
any opinions expressed in the course of the work. Notes 
will be given at the close of the volume — which, however, 
as they are meant lo explain several passages at once, are 
not directly referred to from the text. The reader is request- 
ed to look at these in case he finds any difficulty in particular 
allusions, phrases, or names. 

(loethe has taken his place, by pretty general consent, as 
the First European Poet and Literary Man of the Nine- 
teenth Century. A book, then, in which he describes the 
process of his peculiar development, and the way in which 
he r^arded the facts of existence and his own times, de- 
serves to be read, even through the imperfect medium of 
translation, by those who can get no better. In the origi- 
nal it is a master-piece of writing. It is a series of quiet 
but striking pictures, showing the growth of Uie greatest 
of German minds, and at the same time the whole prep- 
ress of German Literature. 

If the English reader, who is qualified to judge in such 
matters, does not find it as we say, the reason must be, that 
the translators have mistaken their vocation. 

The same persons have in preparation other works of 
Goethe, which will be published, if the success of this book 
should warrant the expense. His " Annals or Day and Year 
Book," his " Italian Journey," &c, and his Dramas, will 
form part of the series. 
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TKUTH AND POETRYi 

FROM MV OWN LIFE. 

FIRST BOOK. 

Oh the 28th of August, 1749, at mid-day, as the clock struck 
twelve, I came iolo the world, at Prankfort-on-the-Maine. My 
hoToscwpe was propitious ; the sun stood in the siga. of the Virgin, 
and had culminated for (he day : Jupiter and Venus looked on with 
a friendly eye, and Mercury not adversely ; while Saturn and 
Mars kept themselves indifferent ; the Moon alone, just full, 
exerted her reflex power, all the more as she had then reached 
her planetary hour. She opposed herself, therefore, to my birth, 
which could not be accomplished until this hour was passed. 

These good aspects, which the astrologers managed subse- 
quently to reckon very auspicious for me, may have been the 
causes of my preservation ; for, through the unskilfulness of the 
midwife, I came into the world aa dead, and only afler a great 
many difficulties was enabled to see the light. The event, 
which had put our household into sore straits, turned to the ad- 
vantage of my fellow-citizens, inasmuch aa my grandfather, the 
Schttliheias,* John Wolfgang Texlor, was induced by it to make 
provision for a man-midwife iGeburuTielfer), and to introduce or 
revive the tuition of midwives, which may have done some good 
to those who were bom after me. 

When we desire to recall what befell us in the earliest seasons 

of youth, it oflen happens that we confound what we have heard 

&Dm others with what properly belongs to our own direct ei- 

perieDce. Without instituting a very close investigation into the 

• AcMef judge or magistiate of the town. 
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point, which might after all lead to nothing, I am pretty sure 
that we lived in an old house, in fact consisting of two adjoin- 
ing houses, that had been opened -into each other. A spiral 
stair-case led to rooms on different levels, so that the un- 
evenness of the stories had to be remedied by steps. For ua 
children, a younger sister and myself, the favourite reaort was a 
spacious floor below, near the door of which was a lai^ wooden 
lattice that allowed us direct communication with the street 
and open air. A bird-cage of this sort, with which many houses 
were provided, was called a Frame-work (Geronu). The women 
sat in it to sew and knit ; the cook dressed her salad there ; 
female neighbours chatted with each other, and the streets ccoise- 
quently in the summer season, wore a southern aspect. One felt, 
at ease while entrusted to the public. We children, too, by 
means of these frames, were brought in contact with our neigfa. 
bouTs, of whom three brothers, named Ochsenstein, the surviving 
sons of a deceased chief justice, living on the other side of the 
way, won my love, and occupied and diverted themselves wkb 
me in many ways. 

Our family liked to tell of all sorts of waggeries to which I 
was enticed by these otherwise grave and solitary men. Let one 
of these pranks suffice for all. A crockery lair had just been 
held, from which not' only our kitchen had been supplied with 
wares for a long time to come, but a great deal of small gear had 
been purchased as playthings for us children. One beautiful 
aflemoon when every thing was quiet about the house, I whiled 
away the time with my pots and dishes in the Frame, and finding 
that nothing more was to be got out of them, hurled one of them 
into the street, vastly tickled to hear the clatter it made in break- 
ing. The Von Ochsensteine, who saw me relishing the sport till 
I clapped my hands with delight, cried out " Another." 1 did not 
withhold a kettle, and as they made no end to their calls for more, 
in a little while the whole collection, platters, pipkins, mugs and 
all, were dashed to pieces on the pavement. My neighbours con- 
tinued to express their approbation, and I was highly delighted 
to give them pleasure. But my stock was exhausted, and still they 
ritouted, " More ." I ran, therefore, straight to the kitchen, and 
brought the earthen ware, which produced a still livelier specta- 
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cle in breaking, and thus I kept TunniBg back and forth, fetching 
one vessel after another as I could reach it from where they 
stood in rows on the dresser. But as that did not satisfy my 
audience, I devoted all the ware that I could drag out to simi- 
lar destruction. It was too late when some one appeared to hin- 
der and save. The mischief was done, and in. place of a large 
amount of crockery, there was only a ludiorous history of its loss, 
in which my roguish accomplices took special delight to the end of 
their days. 

My fiber's mother, in whose house properly we dwelt, lived in 
a lai^e back room directly on the ground floor, and we were 
accustomed to carry oa our sports around her chair, and when 
she was ill, at her very bedside. I remember her, as it were, a 
spirit, — as a handsome, thin woinan, always neatly dressed in 
white. Mild, gentle, and kind, her image will ever remain in my 
memory. 

The street in which our house was situated passed by the name 
of the Stag-Trench ; but as neither stags nor trenches were to be 
seen, we naturally wished to have the expression explained. They 
told us that our house stood on a spot tiiat was once outside the 
town, and that where the street now ran had foftnerly been a trench 
in which a number of stags were kept. The stags were preserved 
and fatted here because the senate ever^t year, according to an 
ancient custom, feasted publicly on a stag which was always 
at band for such a festival in the trench, in case princes or knights 
interfered with the city's right of chase outside, or the walls were 
encompassed and besieged by an enemy. This pleased us, and 
we wished that such a lair for tame wild-animals could have been 
seen in our times. 

The back of the house, from the second story particularly, 
possessed a pleasant prospect over an almost immeasurable ex- 
tent of neighbouring gardens, stretching to the very walls of 
the city. But, alas ! in transforming what were once public 
grounds into private gardens, our house and several others lying 
towards the comer of the street had been very much hemmed in, 
while the houses towards the horse market had appropriated spa- 
cbus back buildings and courts to themselves, and a tolerably high 
wall shut us out from a nght of these adjacent paradises. 
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On the second floor wm a room which waa called the gardea 
thmnibeT becauae they had there endeavoured to supply the wast 
of a garden by means of a few plants placed before the window. 
As I waxed older, it was there that I made my faTOurite, not 
aorrrrwrul indeed yet somewhat sad, retreat. Over these gardens, 
otn br.yond the city's defences and waits, might be seen a beauti- 
ful and fertile plain ; the same which stretches towards Hochat. 
In tlus HDmmer season, 1 commcmly learned my lessons there, 
and watched the thunder-storms, but could never look my fill at tbo 
setting HUD, which went down directly opposite my windows. 
And when, at the sanw time, I saw the neighbours wandering 
tbrout;h their gardens taking care of their plants, the children 
rrsnping, the little knots of friends enjoying themselves, and could 
- hear the bowU rolling and the nine pins dropping, it excited with- 
in me a feeling of solitude, and, consequently, of melancholy 
(wAhsucA/), which, conspiring with the seriousness and awe pro- 
duced by Nature, left traces of its influence even at that earl; 
age, but showed itself more distinctly in after years. 

The old, intricate, and gloomy structure of the house was 
especially adapted to awaken dread and terror in childish minds. 
Unfortunately, too, the principle of discipline that young perscms 
should be early deprived of all fear for the awful and invisible, 
and accuirtoroed to the terrible, still prevailed. We children, 
therefore, were compelled to sleep alone, and when we found 
this almost impossible, so that we slyly slipped from our beds 
to seek the society of the servants and maids, our father with 
his night-gown turned inside out, which disguised him suf- 
fficienlly for the purpose, placed himself in the way, to frighten us 
back to our resting-places. The evil effect of this any one may 
imagine. How is he who is encompassed with a double terror 
to be emancipated from fear ? My mother, always serene and 
cheerful, and willing to render others so, discovered a much bel- 
ter pedsgt^cal expedient She managed to gain her ends by 
rewards. It was the season of plums, the luscious taste of 
which she promised us every morning if we should overcome our 
feais during the night. In this way she succeeded, and both 
parties were satisfied. • 

In the interior of the bouse my eyes were chiefly attracted by 
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a series of Roman Views, with which my father httd omameDted 
an ante-room. They were the work of some of the accomplish- 
ed predecessors of Pir&nesi, who were skilled in perspective ajid 
architecture, and whose touches were firm and excellent. There I 
saw every day, the Piazxa del Popolo, the Cologseum, the Place and 
Church of St. Peter's, within and without, the castle of St. 
Angela, and many other places. These images impressed them- 
selves deeply upon me, and my at-other-times very laconic father 
was often so kind as to furnish descriptions of the objects. His 
partiality for the Italian language, and for every thing pertaining 
to Italy, was very decided. A small collection of marbles and 
natural curiosities, which he had brought with him thence, 
was sometimes shown to us ; and he devoted a greater part of 
his time to an Italian version of his travels, the copying and cor- 
rection of which he laboured on alone, sheet by sheet, with dili- 
gence and precision. A liv^y old teacher of Italian, who was 
called Giovinazzi, was some help to him in this work. The old 
man also did not sing badly, and my mother was compelled to 
accompany him and herself upon the clavier,* and thus I speedily 
learned the SoUlario hoseo ombroao so as to know it by heart be- 
fore I understood it. 

My father, indeed, was altogether of a didactio turn, and in his 
retirement from business liked to communicate what he knew or 
was able to do to others. Thus during the first years of their 
marriage, he had kept my mother busily engaged in writing, 
playing the clavier, and singing, by which n:>eans she had been 
laid under the necessity of acquiring some scanty knowledge and 
readiness in the Italian tongue. 

Generally we passed all our leisure hours with my grand- 
mother, in whose spacious apartment we found plenty of room 
for our sports. She contrived to engage us with various tri- 
fles, and to refresh us with all sorts of nice morsels. Yet, on one 
Christmas evening, she capped the climax of all her kind deeds, 
by placing a puppet show before us, and thus unfolding a new 
world in the old house. The unexpected drama attracted our - 
young minds with great force ; but upon the Boy particularly it 

* A kind of uutnuDent that preceded the harpmcboid and piano. 
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made a very strong impression, the effects of which coatinued 
tor a long while. 

The little stage with ita speechless personages, which at the 
outset had only been exhibited to us, but was afterwards given 
over to our own dramatic use and management, was prized 
more highly by us children, as it was the last bequest of our 
good grandmother, whom encroaching disease first withdrew 
from our sight, and death next tore away from our hearts forever. 
Her departure was of still more significance to our family, as it 
was followed by a complete change in our condition. As long as 
my grandmother lived, my father had refrained tram any general 
attempt to change or renovate the house, though it was known 
that he had pretty large plans of building, which were tg be begun 
immediately after her death. In Frankfort, as in many other old 
towns, when anybody put up a wooden structure, he allowed 
the second and third stories to project over the lower floor, by 
which means space was gained, though the narrow streets 
were rendered nwre dark and disagreeable. At last a law was 
passed, to the effect, that every one putting up a. new house from 
the ground, should confine his projections to the first upper story, 
and carry the others up perpendicularly. My father, that he 
■night not lose any room in the second story, caring little for out- 
ward architectural appearance and anxious mainly for the con- 
venient arrangement of the interior, resorted to the expedient 
which others had tried before him of propping the upper part of 
the house, until one part after another had been removed, and a 
new house inserted in its place. Thus, while comparatively 
none of the old structure remained, the new merely passed for a 
repair. But as the tearing down and building up was a thing to 
be done gradually, my father determined not to quit the house. 
He supposed he could belter direct and give his orders — for he pos- 
sessed some knowledge of the technics of carpentry — if he and the 
ftunily should remain. This was a novel and curious epoch for 
the children. To see the rooms in which they had so often been 
prisoned and pestered with wearisome tasks and studies, the 
entries they had played in, the walls always kept so carefully 
clean and fresh, all falling before the mason's hatchet and the 
carpenter's axe— the whole upper part, in fact, though supported 
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by beams, apparently hovering in the air, while we were nailed 
to our prescribed lessona below, — produced a degree of confusion 
in our young heads that waa not easily settled. But the young' 
sters felt the inconvenience less when they found that they had a 
larger play-room than before, and that new means were furnished 
them for swinging on beams, and playing see-saw with the boards. 

At first my father obstinately persisted in carrying out his 
plan ■ but when the roof was partly removed, and the rain reach- 
ed our beds, in spite of the carpets that had been taken up, 
converted into oil-cloths, and stretched over it aa a defence, he 
reluctantly consented that the children should be entrusted to 
friends, who had already offered their services, to be sent to a 
public school. 

This turn in affairs was rather unpleasant ; for when children .y 
who have all along been kept at home in a strict, yet pure, refined 
and secluded manner — are suddenly thrown among a rude mass 
of young creatures, they are compelled to suffer every thing from 
those who are vulgar, bad, and even base, while they want both 
weapons and skill to protect themselves fr<rfi attack. 

It was about this period I first became acquainted with my 
native city, which I strolled over from time to time, in every di- 
rection, sometimes alone, and sometimes in the company of lively 
companions. To convey to others in any degree the impression 
made upon me by this grave and important event, requires that I 
should sketch an outline of my birth-place, as its different parts 
were gradually unfolded to me. I loved more than any thing 
else to promenade on the great bridge over the Maine. Its length, 
its firmness, and its line appearance, rendered it a notable structure, 
and it was, besides, almost the only memorial left from ancient times 
of the precautions due from the civil government to its citizens. 
The beautiful stream above and below the bridge, attracted my 
attention, and when the gilt weathercock on the summit glanced 
in the sunshine, it seemed to me perfectly delicious. Generally 
1 extended my walk through Saxenhausen,* and for a penny 
(kreutser) procured a comfortable passage across the river. 
Retutning, I stole along to the wine market, and admired the 

• One of the luburbH of FtuikGnt 
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mechanism of the cranes where goods were unloaded. But it was 
still more entertaiaing to watch the arrival of the market-boats, 
from which so many and such extraordinary figures disembarked. 
Then entering the city again, the Saalhof, standing on the spot 
where the Castle of Emperor Charlemagne and his successor^i 
bad been, was greeted every time with profound reverence. 1 
lilted to lose myself in the old trading quarter of the city, par- 
ticularly on market days, when crowds were collected about the 
church of St. Bartholomew. From the earliest limes, throDgs of 
buyers and sellers were used to gather there, and the place being 
thus occupied, it was not easy in later days to bring about more 
suitable and convenient arrangements. The booths of the so- 
called Pfarreisen were very famous places for us children, and 
we carried many a penny (hatxen) to them in order to purchase 
sheets of coloured paper stamped with little gold animals. But 
it was difficult for one to make his way through the narrow, 
crowded, and dirty market-place. I call to mind, also, that I 
always flew past the adjoining meat-stalls, close and filthy as 
they were, in perfeoV horror. On the other hand, the Roman 
Hill (^Romerherg) was a most delightful place for walking. The 
way to the New-Town, along by the new shops, was always agree- 
able and lively ; yet we regretted that a street did not go direct- 
ly towards the Church of the Holy Virgin, as we always had to 
make an out-of-the-way circuit by the Hassengasse, or the Cathe- 
rine Gate. But what chiefly drew the observations of us children, 
were the many little towns within towns, the fortresses within 
fortresses ; viz : the walled monastic enclosures, and several 
other castle-like precincts, remaining from earlier times, — as the 
Nuremberg Court, the Compostella, the Braumfels, the ancestral 
bouse of the family of Stallburg, and other places, in later days 
transformed into dwellings and warehouses. No architectu- 
ral skill was then to be seen in Frankfort, and every thing 
pointed to a long past and unquiet period, both for town and coun- 
try. Thegatesand towers, which defined the boundsof the city, — 
then further on again, the gates, towers, walla, bridges, ramparts, 
moats, wherewilh the new city was encompassed, — all showed, 
but too plainly, that a necessity for guarding the common weal 
jn disastrous times had induced these arrangements. In fiict all 
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the squares sDd streets, even the newest, broadest, and besc laid 
out, owed their origin to chance and caprice rather than to 
any regular method. A certain liking for the antique thus 
seized the Boy, which was specially nourished and promoted by 
old chronicles and wood cuts, like those of Grave relating to the 
siege of Frankfort. At the same time a quite different taste was 
developed in him for observing the actual conditions of mankind, 
in all their manifold variety and naturalness, without regard to 
their importance or beauty. One of our favourite walks, there- 
fore, which we contrived lo take several times a year, was along 
the path which skirted the city just inside the walls. Gardens, 
courts, and back buildings stretch themselves to the very citadel ; 
and we saw many thousand people amid their little domestic 
and secluded circumstances. From the ornamental and flower 
gardens of the rich, to the kitchen gardens of the citizen, anxious 
only about his necessities — from the factories, bleaching-plots, 
and similar establishments, even to the grave-yards — for a whole 
little world lies within the limits of a city — a many-coloured, 
wonderful, ever-changing spectacle passed before us, with the 
enjoyment of which our childish curiosity was never satisfied. 
In fact, the celebrated Devil-upon-t wo- sticks, when he lifted the 
roofs of Madrid at night, scarcely did more for his friend, than 
was done for us by the bright sunshine, in broad daylight. The 
keys that were to be made use of in this journey, to gain 
us a passage through tower, stair and postern, were in the hands 
of the authorities, whose subordinates we never failed to coax 
into good-humour. 

But the most important, and in one sense most fruitful place for 
us, was the Council House, which had taken its name from the 
Romans. In its lower and vault-like halls we were all too easily 
absorbed. We obtained an entrance, too, into the great, plain 
session-room of the Council. The walls as well as the ceilings 
were white, though wainscotted to a certain height, and the whole 
was without a trace of painting, or any kind of carved work ; 
only, at the top of the middle wall, might be read this brief in- 
scription t 

"One man's word is no man's woid, 
Justice needa tbst both be heaid." 
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Benches were ranged around the wainscotting, raised afler the 
most ancient fashion one slep above the floor for the accommoda- 
tion of the members of the assembly. This readily su^ested to 
us why the order of rank in our senate was distributed by benches. 
To the letl of the door, towards the opposite comer, sat the 
Schofen ; in the coRier itself the Schuhhetss, who alone had a 
small table before him ; the iferren of the second bench occupied 
the space to his left where the windows were ; while along the 
windows ran the third bench, which the craftsnten took possession 
of; and in the midst of the hall stood a table for the chief clerk 
or register (Proloculfilhrer). 

Once within the Romer, we mingled with the crowd at the 
audiences of the burgomasters. But whatever related to the 
choice and coronation of the Emperors possessed the greatest 
charm. We managed to gain the favour of the keepers, so as to 
be allowed to mount the new imperial staircase, which was paint- 
ed in fresco, and closed with a grating. The election-chamber, 
with its purple hangings and admirably-fringed gold borders, filled 
us with awe. The door.pieces on which little children or genii, 
clothed in the imperial ornaments and sustaining the insignia of 
the empire made a curious figure, were observed by us with great 
attention ; and we even hoped that we might live to see, some 
time or other, a coronation with our own eyes. They could 
scarcely get us out of the great imperial hall, when we were once 
fortunate enough to steal in ; and we reckoned him our truest 
friend who, while we looked at the busts of the collected emper- 
ors painted around at a certain height, could tell ua something of 
their deeds. 

We dranlt in many a legend of Charlemagne. But that which 
was historically most important for us began with Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, whose manliness put an end to such violent commo- 
tions. Charles the Fourth also attracted our notice. We had al- 
ready heard of the Golden Bull, and of the dreadful statutes for the 
administration of criminal justice. We knewloo that he had not 
held the Frankforters responsible for their adhesion to his noble ri> 
val. Emperor Gunther of Schwarzburg. We heard Maximilian 
praised both as a friend to mankind, and to the townsmen, his sub- 
jects, and were also told that it had been prophesied ofhim he would 
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be the last Emperor of a German house ; which unhappily came to 
pass, as after his death the choice wavered between the King of 
Spain, Charles V., and the King of France, Francis I. It was 
seriously reported also, that a similar prophecy, or rather intima- 
tion, was once more in the wind ; for it was observable that there 
was room left for the portrait of only one more emperor — a cir- 
cumstance which, though seemingly accidental, filled patriotic 
minds with concern. 

Having once entered upon this circuit, we did not fail to repair 
to the cathedral, and there visit the grave of that brave Gundier, 
so much prized both by friend and foe. The famous eUme which 
formerly covered it is set up in the choir. The door close by, 
leading into the conclave, remained long shut against us, un- 
til we at last managed, through the higher authorities, to gain 
access to this celebrated place. But we should have done better 
had we continued as before to picture it merely in our imagina- 
tions ; for we found this room, which is so remarkable in German 
history, where the most powerful princes were accustomed to meet 
for transactions so momentous, in no respect suitably furnished, 
but thoroughly deranged with beams, poles, scaftblding, and simi- 
lar lumber, which ought to have been thrown away. The imagi- 
nation, for that very reason, was the more excited and the heart 
elevated, when we soon after received permission to be present 
in the Council-House, at the exhibition of the Golden Bull to some 
distinguished strangers. 

The boy heard afterwards, with much curiosity, what his own 
family as well as other older relations and acquaintances, liked to 
tell and repeat, viz. the histories of the two last coronations which 
had followed fast on each other ; for there was no Frankforter 
advanced in years who would not have regarded these two events, 
and their attendant circumstances, as the crowning glory of his 
whole life. 

Magnificent as had been the coronation of Charles Seventh, 
during which particularly the French Ambassador had given a 
glorious feast at great cost and parade, the consequences were all 
the more afflicting to the good Emperor, who could not maintain 
his residence at Munich, and was compelled to sue for hospitality 
among his royal towns. 
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Though tlie curonation of Francis First was not so impressively 
splendid as (hat, it waa dignified by the presence of Maria Therese, 
whose beauty appears to have created aa much sensation among 
the men, as the earnest and noble form and blue eyes of Charles 
Seventh had among the women. At any rate, the sexes got into a 
hot rivalry, in order to pruduce a highly favourable opinion of both 
these personages in the mind of the attentive Boy. Their de- 
scriptions and narratives, however, were given ia a sereoe and 
quiet state of mind ; for the peace of Aix-la-Chapetle had, for the 
moment, put an end to alt feuds ; and they spoke at their ease of 
past contests, as well as of their former festivities — the battle of 
Dettingen, for iustance, and other remarkable events of by-gone 
years ; and whatever importance or danger these may have once 
possessed, they now seemed,as generally happens when a peace has 
been concluded, to have occurred only to alford entertainment to 
prosperous and unconcerned people. 

Haifa year had scarcely passed away in this patriotic inditler- 
ence before the fairs began; which always stirred up an incred- 
ible ferment in the heads of all children. The erection, in so 
short a time, of so many booths, creating a new town within the 
old town, and the roll and crush, the unloading and loading of 
wares, excited an insatiable curiosity and a boundless desire for 
acquisition, which the growing Boy endeavoured to gratify, in one 
way or another, as far as his little purse permitted. And thus he 
obtained some notion of what the world produces, the nature of 
its wants, and the exchanges efiected between the inhabitants of 
its different zones. 

These great epochs, which came round regularly at spring. 
time and harvest, were announced by certain curious festivities, 
which seemed the more worthy of note because they revived the 
Past, and what it had done for us. On Escort day, the whole 
population were on their legs, thronging to the Fahrgasae or the 
bridge, as far out as Sacksenhausen ; all the windows were cram- 
med, though nothing unusual took place on that day ; the crowd 
seeming to be there only for the sake of jostling each other, and 
the spectators merely to see themselves ; whilst the real occasiim 
of their coming did not begin till nightfall, and was then rather 
&ncied than seeiwwith the eyes. 
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In those old, unquiet times, it will be remembered, when every 
one did wrong according to his pleasure, or helped the right as 
hia likings led him, traders on their way to the fairs were so wil. 
fully beset and harcissed by waylayers, both of noble and ignoble 
birth, that princes and other persons of power were compelled to 
accompany their people to Frankfort with an armed escort. Now 
the burghers of tiie city would yield no rights pertaining to their 
districts ; so they went out to meet the advancing party ; and thus 
contests arose as to how far the escort should advance, or whether 
it had a right to enter the city at all. But, as this took place, 
not only in regard to matters of trade and fairs, but when high 
personages entered, either in times of peace or war, and especially 
on the days of election ; and, as the affair came to blows wheu- 
ever a train which the citizens could not endure strove to make 
its way in along with its leader, many negotiations had from time 
to time been resorted to, and temporary arrangements concluded, 
but with reservations on both aides. Yet no one relinquished 
the hope of finally composing a quarrel that had already tasted 
for centuries, inasmuch as the whole institution, on account of 
which it had been so often and so hotly contested might be 
looked upon as nearly useless, or at least as superUuoua. 

Meanwhile, the city cavalry in several divisions, each having 
a commander in front, rode forth from different gates to meet the 
knights or hussars belonging to those entitled to an escort, at an 
appointed place wTiere with their leaders they were well received 
and entertained; when, waiting till nightfall, the riders came 
back to the city, scarcely visible to the expectant crowd, and 
many of them not in a condition to manage their horses, or keep 
themselves in the saddle. This important band returned by the 
bridge-gate, where the pressure consequently became the strong- 
est. Last of all. Just as night fell, the Nuremberg post-coach 
arrived, escorted in the same way, and always containing, in pur- 
suance of immemorial custom as the people fancied, one old wo- 
man, its arrival was a signal for all the urchins to break out into 
an ear-splitting scream, though it was utterly impossible to dia- 
linguish one among the passengers. The throng that pressed after 
the coach through the gate was quite incredible, and perfectly 
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bewildering to the senses. Tlie houses nearest the bridge were 
those, therefore, moiit in demand among spectators. 

Anotlier, and even more singular ceremony, by which the peo- 
ple were excited in broad daylight, was called the Piper's-court 
(Ffeifer-gericht), and commemorated those early times when the 
larger trading-towns endeavoured, not perhaps to abolish tolls alto- 
gether, but to bring about a reduction of them, as they increased 
in proportion as trade and industry increased. They were 
allowed this privilege by the Emperor, who needed their aid, 
when it was in his power to grant it, but commonly only for one 
year ; so that it was to be annually renewed. The grant waa 
solicited by means of symbolical gifls, which were presented at 
the opening of St. Bartholomew Fair to the imperial magistrate, 
who doubtless had been originally the chief toU-gatherer ; and, 
for the sake of a more imposing show, the gifts were offered when 
he waa sitting in full court with the Schoffea. But when the 
magistrate (^Schultheisii) afterwards came to be no longer appoint- 
ed by the Emperor, and was elected by the city itself, these 
privileges he still retained. Thus, along with the exemption from 
tases, the ceremonies by which their representatives from Worms, 
Nuremberg, and Old Bamberg, once acknowledged the prim. 
itive fevour, were come down to our times. The day be- 
fore St. Mary's day, an open session of the court waa proclaimed. 
In a reserved space in the great Imperial Hall, the Schftffen 
took their elevated seats ; one step higher, sat the Schultheisa 
in the midst of them ; while below on the right hand, were the 
procurators of both parties invested with plenipotentiary powers. 
' The actuarius begins to read aloud the weighty but unexecuted 
judgments ; the lawyers demand copies, or they appeal, or do 
whatever else seems necessary for the occasion. Ali at once a 
singular sort of music announces, if we may so speak, the advent 
of former centuries. It proceeds from three pipers, one of whom 
plays a shawm, another a iase, and the third a pommer, or oboe. 
They wear blue mantles trimmed with gold, the notes made fast 
to their sleeves, and having their heads covered. They had left 
their inn about ten o'clock, .followed hy the deputies and their at- 
tendants, and stared at by alt natives and strangers. They enter the 
hall— the law proceedings are stayed— the pipers and their train 
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halt before the railing — the deputy steps in and stations himself 
in front of the Schultheiss, The emblematic presents, which were 
required to be precisely the aame as in the oid precedents, con. 
aiated commonly of such wares as the city offering them was wont 
to deal in particularly ; but pepper, in some way or other, had 
come to pass for everything else ; and, on this occasion, the dep- 
uty brought a neatly turned wooden goblet filled with pepper. 
On the top of it lay a pair of gloves or gauntlets, curiously slash- 
ed, stitched, and tasseled with silk — a token of some favour 
granted and received — such as the Emperor himself made use of 
in certain cases. Next came a white staff, which in former times 
was indispensable in all judicial proceedings. Some small pieces 
of silver money were added ; and the city of Worms brought an 
old fur hat, which was always redeemed again, bo that the same 
one had been a witness of these ceremonies for many years. 

AAer the deputy had made his discourse, handed over his 
present, and received from the Schultheiss assurances of continued 
favour, he quitted the circle, the pipers blew, the train departed 
as it came, the court pursued its business, until the second and at 
last the third deputy had been introduced. For each came some 
lime after the other ; partly that the pleasure of the public might 
be prolonged, and partly because they were always the same an- 
tiquated vtriuon which Nuremberg, for itself and its neighbours, 
undertook to maintain and produce annually at the appointed time 
and place. 

We children were particularly interested in this festival, be- 
cause we were not a tittle flattered to see our grandfather in a 
place of so much honour ; and because commonly, on the self- 
same day, we used to visit him, quite modestly of course, in order 
that we might, when grandmother had emptied the pepper into her 
spice box, lay hold of a cup or small rod, a pair of gloves, or a 
Baden Albus.* These symbolical ceremonies, restoring antiquity 
as if by magic, could not well be explained to us without leading, 
us back into past timea and informing us of the manners, customs, 
and feelings of those early ancestors who were so mysteriously 
made present to us, by pipers and deputies seemingly risen from 
the dead, and by tangible and possessable gifts. 
• An old tnlrer coin. 
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These more venerable solemeitiea were followed by other festi- 
vals, rich in delight for children, which took place in the sun>- 
mer season, outside of the city and under the free sky. On 
the right shore of the Maine going down, ahout half an hour's 
walk from the gate, there rises a sulphur-spring, charmingly 
skirted and enclosed by E^ed lindens. Not far irom it stands 
the Good-People's-Court, in former times a hospital which had 
been erected there for the sake of the waters. On the commons 
around, the herds of the neighbourhood were collected at a cer. 
tain time of the year ; while the herdsmen, bringing their sweet- 
hearts, got up a little rural festival, which was observed with dances 
and singing, and manifold pleasures and rude sports. On the 
other side of the city lay a similar common, only larger, likewise 
graced with a spring and still finer lindens. Thither, at Easter, 
they drove their flocks of sheep ; while, at the same time, the 
poor, pale-looking, orphan children were allowed to come out of 
their cells into the open air ; for the thought had not yet occurred 
to men that these destitute creatures, who must some time or other 
help themselves through the world, ought soon to he brought in con- 
tact with it ; instead of being trained to despondency, should rather 
be accustomed to serve and to suffer ; and, for a great many rea- 
sons, physically and morally invigorated from their infancy. The 
nurses and maids, always ready to take a walk, never failed to 
carry or conduct us to such places, even in our first years ; so 
that these rural festivals belong to the earliest impressions that I 
can recall. 

Meanwhile, our house had been got ready, and that too in toler. 
ably short time, because everything had been judiciously planned, 
and the needful money provided. We found ourselves all together 
again, and perfectly comfortable : for, when a well-considered 
plan is once finished, we speedily forget the various inconvenien- 
ces of the means that were necessary to its accomplishment. The 
building, for a private residence, was roomy enough ; clean and 
cheerful throughout, with broad staircases, agreeable parlours, and 
a prospect of the gardens that coitld be enjoyed easily from seve- 
ral of the windows. The interior structure, and what pertained 
to mere ornament and finish, was lefl to be gradually perfected, 
which served usattbe same time for occupation and entertainment. 
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The first thing brought into complete order was my father's 
collection of books, the best of which, in French and half-French 
bindings, were reserved to ornament the walls of his office and study. 
He possessed the most beautiful Holland editions of the Latin clas- 
sics, which for the sake of outward uniformity he had endeavour, 
ed to pi^3cure all in quarto ; and also many other works relating 
to Roman antiquities, and the more elegant jurisprudence. The 
most eminent Italian poets were not wanting, though for Tasso 
particularly he showed a marked preference. The best recent 
Travels were always at hand, and he took great delight in cor- 
recting and completing Keysler and Nemeiz from them. Nor 
had he omitted surrounding himself wilh all needful assistants to 
learning, as dictionaries of various languages, and encyclope- 
dias of science ^d art, which with much else adapted to profit 
and amusement, might be consulted at will. 

The other half of this collection, in charming parchment bindings 
and very neatly written titles, was placed in a particular man- 
sard chamber. The acquisition of new books, as well as their 
binding and arrangement, he pursued with great diligence and 
composure : and he was much influenced in his opinion by crit- 
ical notices that ascribed great merit to any work. His collection 
of judicial treatises was annually increased by several volumes. 

Then, the pictures which in the old house had hung about 
promiscuously, were now collected and symmetrically disposed 
on the walls of a suitable room near the study, all in black frames, 
set off with gill mouldings. My father had a principle, which he 
often and even vehemently expressed, that one ought to em- 
ploy the living Masters, and spend less upon the departed, in our 
estimation of whom prejudice greatly concurred. He illustrated 
this by saying that it was precisely the same with a picture as 
with Rhine wine, which, though age may impart to it a superior 
value, can be produced in any coming year of just as excellent 
quality as in any past year. Afier the lapse of a little time, the 
new wine becomes old, and doubtless quite costly and very 
delicious. In this opinion he was strenuously confirmed by his 
observation that many old pictures seemed to derive their chief 
value for lovers of art from the fact that they got darker and 
browner ; the harmony of tone in such pictures being often dwelt 
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upon : while on the 'other hand, he was assured that there was 
no reason to fear that a new picture would not turn black soon 
enough, but whether it was likely to gain anything by that he 
was not BO positive. 

In pursuance of this principle, he employed for many years 
only the Frankfort artists, — as the painter Hiax, who excell»d 
in animating oak and beech woods, and other so called rural scenes, 
with cattle ; also Tkauthann, who had adopted Rembrandt aa 
his master, and attained great perfection in close lights and re- 
flections, as well as in effective conflagrations, so that he was once 
ordered to paint a companion- piece to a Rembrandt ; besides, 
BcHfrrz, who had diligently elaborated landscapes of the Rhine 
country, in the manner of Sachtlebens ; nor less Junseb, who 
executed flower and fruit pieces, still life, and figures quietly 
employed, in a pure style, after the models of the Dutch. But 
now, by means of our new arrangements, more convenient room, 
and especially the acquaintance of a skilful artist, our love of 
art was invigorated and refreshed. This artist was Sebbatz, a pu- 
pil of Brinkmann, court-painter at Darmstc.dt, whose talent and 
character will be more minutely unfolded in the sequel. 

In this way, the remaining chambers were brought to a finish, 
according to their several designs. Cleanliness and order pre- 
vailed throughout ; and large glasses lent their aid to a perfect 
lighting of the apartments, which had been wanting in the old 
house, for many dauses, but chiefly on account of the little round 
window. frames. My father was perfectly, cheerful, inasmuch as 
he had been able to succeed in what he had undertaken, and, if 
bis good-humour had not many times been broken, because the 
diligence and exactness of the mechanics did not come up to his 
requirements, a happier life than ours could not have been con- 
ceived, the good of which partly arose in the family itself, and 
partly flowed from without. 

But an extraordinary event deeply disturbed the Boy's peace 
of mind, for the first time. On the 1st of November, 1775, the 
earthquake at Lisbon took place, and spread a prodigious alarm 
over the- world, long accustomed to peace and quietude. A great 
and magnificent capital, which was, at the same time, a trading and 
mercantile city, b smitten, unwarned, with a most fearful calam- 
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Ky. The earth heaves and sinks, the sea roan upward, ships 
dash together, houses tumble bringing with them churches and 
lowers, the royal palace is in part swallowed by the waters, the 
bursting land seems to vomit flames, whilst smoke and tire are 
seen everywhere amid the ruins. Sixty thousand men, a mo- 
meat since in ease and comfort, go down tcgether, and he alone 
was fortunate who was no longer capable of a thought or feeling 
about the disaster, The flames rage on, and with them rage as 
troops of desperadoes, once concealed but now set at lai^ by the 
event. The wretched survivors are exposed without protection 
to pillage, massacre, and every wrong: and thus, on all sides. 
Nature asserts her unchecked and innpetuous will. 

Intimations of this accident had spread themselves over a wide 
extent of country, much more quickly than the authentic reports: 
sl^ht agitations had been felt in many places : in several springs, 
particularly those of a mineral nature, an unusual receding of 
the waters had been remarked ; and, for that reason, a greater 
effect was produced by the accounts themselves, which were rap. 
idly circulated, at first in general terms but finally with all the 
dreadful particulars. Thereupon, the religious were not wanting 
in reflections, nor the philosophic in comforting assurances, nor 
the priesthood in warnings. So stupendous an event arrested the 
attention of the world for a long time ; and, as additioaal and 
more detailed accounts came from every quarter of the ext«isi ve 
efiects of this explosion, the minds already aroused by the misfor- 
tunes of strangers, b^an to be more and more anxious about them, 
selves and their friends. Doubtless, the demon of terror had never 
before diflused so swifl and general an alarm over the earth. 

The Boy, who was compelled to put up with frequent repeti- 
tions of the whole matter, was not a little staggered. God, the 
Creator and Sustainer of Heaven and Earth, whom the leading 
articles of the Creed declared so wise and benignant, having giv- 
en both the just and the unjust a prey to the same destruction, 
did not seem to manifest himself, by any means, in a fatherly 
character. In vain the young mind strove to resist these impres- 
sicHis, which became all the more impossible, since the wise and 

j^cripture-leamed could not themselves agree as to the li^ht in 

^Vhich such phenontena should be regarded. 
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The next summer gave us a much closer opportuoity of know- 
ing directly that angry God, of whom the Old Testament is so 
full. A sudden hail-storm, accompanied by violent thunder and 
lightning, broke (he new glasses in the rear of our house towards 
the west, shattered the furniture, destroyed some costly books and 
other valuable things, and was the more terrible to us children, 
as the whole household, quite out of their heads, rushed into a 
dark passage, where, on their knees, with frightful groans and 
cries, they sought to conciliate the wrathful Deity. Meanwliile, 
my father, who was alone unmoved, tore oS* and unhinged the 
window -frames, hy which much glasa was saved, although it 
provided a broader inlet for the rain that followed the hail, so 
that after we were finally quieted, we found the rooms and stair- 
cases completely immersed in floods and streams of water. 

These events, startling as they were on the whole, did not 
greatly interrupt the regular prosecution of the studies, in which 
our &ther himself had undertaken to instruct his children. 
In his youth he had passed through the Coburg Gymnasium, 
which held a high rank among German institutions of learning. 
There he had laid a good foundation in languages and what else 
was then reckoned necessary to a learned education, had subse- 
quently applied himself to jurisprudence at Leipzig, and at last 
taken his degree at Giessen. His thesis, " ElecUt de adiUotu 
Hereditatis," which had been earnestly and carefully prepared, 
is yet referred to by jurists with approval. 

It is a natural wish of all parents to see what they have them- 
selves failed to attain, realized in their children, just as if in this 
way they could live their lives over again, and, at last, make a 
proper use of their early experiences. Conscious of his acquire- 
ments, in the certainty of faithful perseverance, and distrusting 
the teachers of the day, my father engaged to instruct his own 
children, allowing them to take particular lessons from particular 
masters only so far as it was absolutely necessary. A pedagc^. 
icat dilleUmtism was already showing itself everywhere. The 
pedantic and leaden stupidity (trUJiiimugkeit) of the masters 
stationed in the public schools had given rise to this evil. Soma. 
thing better was sought lor, but it was forgotten how defective all 
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instruction must be, which is not given by persons thoroughly 
conversant with the matter. 

My father had prospered in his own career tolerably ac- 
cording to his wishes : therefore, I was obliged to follow the 
same course, only more conveniently, and much further. He 
prized my natural endowments the more, because he had himself 
been wanting in them ; for he had acquired everything only by 
means of unapeakable diligence, pertinacity, and repetition. He 
often assured me, early and late, both in jest and earnest, thai 
with my talents he would have become something quite different 
irom what he was, and managed the affairs of life to much better 
purpose. 

By means of a ready apprehension, hard practice, and a good 
memory, I very soon outgrew the instructions which ray father 
and the other teachers were able to give, although I felt myself 
thoroughly grounded in nothing. Grammardidnot suit me, because 
I conceived it to consist of mere arbitrary principles, the rules 
of which seemed ridiculous, inasmuch as they were invalidated 
by so many exceptions, which had all to be learned by themselves. 
And if the course of Latin exercises had not been in rhyme, 1 
should have got along but badly in that ; yet, as it was, I hum- 
med and sang these into my head. In the same way, we possess- 
ed a Giei^raphy in memory-verses, as they may be called, in 
which the most wretched doggerel served to fix the recollection of 
what was to be retained : e. g. : 



The forms and inflections of language I seized with ease; and 
so I quickly unravelled what meaning there might be in anything. 
In rhetoric, composition, and such matters, no one excelled me, 
although I was oflen put back on account of my grammatical de- 
ficiencies. Yet these were the attempts that gave my father 
particular pleasure, and for which he rewarded me with many, 
and, for such a lad, considerable presents of money. 

My father taught my sister Italian in the same chamber in 
which I committed Cellarius to memory. But as I was soon 
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ready with niy task, and wasjet obliged to sit quiet, I reliaquirfwd 
my boolt, and very readily caught the Italian, which pleased 
me as a delicious softening of Latin. Other precocities, as it res- 
pects memory and the power to combine I possessed in common 
with those children who acquire an early reputation. For that 
reason my father could scarcely wait till 1 should go to college. 
He oarly declared, also, that I must study jurisprudence in 
Leipzig, for which he retained a strong preference, although I 
might visit and take a degree at some other university. As to 
which one I should choose he was indifferent, except that he had 
for some reason or other a disinclinatioD to Gftltingen, greatly 
to my disappointment, since it was precisely there that I had las- 
tened my confidence and hopes. 

He told me further, that I ought to go to Wetzler and RatisboD 
as well as to Vienna, and thence towards Italy, but he dwelt up(»i. 
it emphatically that Paris should first be seen, because after com. 
ing out of Italy nothing else could be pleasing. These tales of 
my iiilure joumeyings, often as they were repeated, I listened to 
eagerly, the more since they always led to accounts of Italy, and 
at last to a description of Naples, His al-other-times serious 
and dry manner seemed on these occasions to relax and quicken, 
BO that a passionate wish awoke in us children to become a part 
of the Paradise he described. 

Our private studies, which gradually increased, were shared 
with the children of the neighbours. This learning in commoa 
did not further me ; the teachers followed their routine ; and the 
rudeness, sometimes the ill-nature, of my companions, interrupted 
the brief hours of study with tumult, vexation, and disturbance. 
Chrestomathies, by which learning is made clear and agreeable, 
had not yet reached us. Cornelius Nepos, so tedious to young 
people, the all too easy, and by means of preaching and religious 
instructions too common-place New Testament, Cellarius and Pa- 
sor imparted no kind of interest ; while, on the other hand, a 
certain rage for rhyme and versification, a consequence of reading 
the prevalent German poets, took complete possession of us. Me 
it luid seized much earlier, as I had found it agreeable to pass 
from the rhetorical to the poetic treatment of topics. 

We boys held a Sunday assembly where each one of ua wu 
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Tequired to produce original verses. And there a strange feeling, 
which had long cEtueed me uneasiness, was elicited. My poems, 
whatever they mighl be, always seemed to me the best. But I 
soon remarked, that my competitors who brought fonh ra- 
ther lame afiairs, were in the same condition, and thought no leas 
of themselves ; and what appeared yet more suspicious, a good 
though in such matters altogether unskilful lad, whom I lilced in 
other respects, though his tutor did make his verses, not only re- 
garded them as the best, but was thoroughly persuaded they were 
hia own, as he confessed to me once in our confidential inter- 
course. Now, as this illusioo and error was obvious to me, it 
entered my mind one day to inquire, whether I myself might not 
be in the same state, whether their poems were not really better 
than mine, and whether 1 did not strike those boys as just as silly 
as they did me f This discomfited me much and long ; for it 
was altogether impossible for me to find any external criterion of 
the truth ; and finally, I ceased from producing my worke, until 
levity and self-consctousoess composed me ; but chiefly a trial 
of skill — started by our teachers and parents, who had noted our 
sport — in which 1 stood high and won general praise. 

No libraries for children had at that time been established. 
The old had themselves still childish notions, and found it conve- 
nient to impart their own education to their successors. Beaides 
the OrbU Fiottts of Amos Comeniua, no book of the sort fell into 
our handa ; but the large folio Bible, with copper-plates by Merian, 
was diligently gone over leaf by leaf: Gottfried's Chronicles, with 
plates by the same master, taught us the most notable events of 
Universal History ; the Acerra PhUolo^ca added thereto all 
manner of fables, mythologies and wonders ; and, as I soon be- 
came familiar with Ovid's Metamorphoses, the first book of which 
in particular I studied carefully, my young brain was rapidly 
furnished with a masa of images and events, of famous and won- 
derful shapes and occurrences, and I never felt time hang upon 
my hands, so long as I could occupy myself in working over, 
repeating, and reproducing these acquisitions. 

A more salutary moral effect than that of these rude and haz- 
ardous antiquities, was made by Fenelon's Telemachts, which I 
first became acquainted with in the Neukirch translation, and 
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which, imperfectly as it was executed, hod a sweet aod benefi- 
cent effect on my mind. That Robinson Crusoe was seasonably 
compassed, follows in the nature of things; and it is just as ra- 
tional to suppose that the Island of Felsenberg was not wanting. 
Lord Anson's Voyages round the Globe combined forusthe dignity 
of truth with the rich phantasies of fable, and while our thoughts 
accoDipanied this adventurous seaman, we were conducted over 
all the world, as we endeavoured to trace his course with our 
fingers on the globe. But a still richer harvest sprung up before 
me, when I got access to a mass of writings, which it is true ia 
their present state, cannot be called excellent, but whose contents 
in former times rendered ua many a service in a quite harmless 
way. 

The publication or rather the manufacture of those books 
which have at a later day, under the name of " Knowledge for 
the People," or the "People's Own Books," &c., become ao 
well kttown and celebrated, was carried on in Frankfort. The 
enormous sales they met with, led to their being illegibly printed 
from stereotypes on horrihle thin paper. We children were so 
fortunate as to procure these precious remains of the Middle 
Ages every day from the stand of a book-hawker, at the cost of 
a couple at kreuizers. The Eulenapiegel, the Four Sons of Ha- 
mon, the Emperor Octavian, the Fair Melusina, the Beautiful Ma- 
gelon, Fortunatus, with a whole fry of the same sort down to the 
Wandering Jew, were alt at our service, as often as we preferred 
the relish of these works to the taste of other sweet things. 
The greatest benefit of this was, that when we had read through 
or damaged such a sheet, it could soon be reproduced and swal- 
lowed a second time. 

As a family pic-nic in summer is vexatiously startled by a sud- 
den etoim, which transforms a pleasant stale of things into the 
very reverse, so the diseases of childhood fall most unexpectedly on 
flie beautiful season of early life. And thus it happened with me. 
I had just purchased Fortunatus with his Purse and Wishing-hat, 
when a restlessness and fever seized me whioh plainly announ- 
ced the smalt-pox. The virtues of inoculation were still consid- 
ered problematical, and although it had already been firmly and 
honestly accepted by popular writers, the German physicians 
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doubted about an operation that seemed to forestall Nature. Speo< 
nlating Englishmen, therefore, had come to the ccmtinent and in- 
oculated, at extravagant rates, the children of such persons as 
were well to do in the world and free from prejudices. Still the 
majority were exposed to the old disease; the infection raged 
through whole families, killing or marking the children ; while 
few parents dared to avail themselves of a meajia whose probable 
efficacy had been abundantly confirmed by experimentfi. The 
euemy invaded our house and attacked me with unuaual severity. 
My whole body was riddled with blotches, my face was covered, 
and for several days I lay perfectly blind and in great pain. 
They tried the only possible alleviation, and promised me heaps 
of gold if I would keep my^If quiet and not increase the mis- 
chief by rubbing and scratching. I controlled myself, though 
according to the prevailing prejudice, they kept me as warm as 
possible, and thus only augmented my suffering. At last, after a 
woful time, there fell as it were a mask from my face. The 
blotches had left no visible mark upon Ibe skin, but the features 
were altered. I was myself satisfied with merely seeing the 
light of day again, and gradually putting off my spotted skin ; 
but others were pitiless enough to remind me often of my previous 
condition ; especially a very lively aunt, who had formerly re- 
garded me with idolatry, but in after years seldom looked at me 
without exclaiming — " Fy ! the deuce ! what a fright he's grown !" 
Then she would tell me circumstantially how 1 had once been 
her pet, and what attention" she excited when she carried me 
about with her : and thus I early concluded that people very of- 
ten subject us to a severe atonement, for the pleasure which we 
have afforded them. 

I neither esoaped measles, nor small-pox, nor any other com- 
plaints of childhood ; and I was assured each time that it was 
a great piece of good luck that the evil was now past. Bu^ alas ! 
still another threatened in the back-ground, and advanced. All 
these things increased my turn to reflection ; and as I had already 
practised myself in fortitude, in order to remove the torture of 
impatience, the virtues which I had heard praised in the Stoics 
appeared to me highly worthy of imitation, and the more so, as 
the like were commended by the Christian doctrine of patience. 
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Reminded by this family afHiction, 1 will here make mention 
of a brother, about three years youDger than I, who was similariy 
eeized by that infeotbn, and sufiered not a little from it. He was 
of a tender oature, quiet and peoutiar, though we were never on 
the most intimate terms. Besides, he scarcely survived the 
years of childhood. Amoig several other children bom afW- 
warde, who like him did not live long, I only remember a 
very pretty and agreeable little maiden, who also soon paaaed 
away ; so that, after the lapse of some years, my sister and I 
alone remained, and were therefore the more deeply and afiection' 
ately bound to each other. 

These maladies and other unpleasant interruptions were in 
their consequences doubly grievous ; for my father, who seemed 
to have laid down for himself a certain routine of education and 
instruction, was resolved immediately to repair every delay, and 
imposed double lessons upon the young convalescents. These 
were not hard for me to accomplish, but in so far troublesome, 
as they hindered, and to a certain extent repressed, my inward 
development, which had taken a decided bent. 

From these didactic and pedagogic oppressions, we commonly 
fled to my grandfather and grandmother. Their house stood in 
the Friedberg street, and appeared to have been formerly a castle ; 
for, on approaching it, nothing was seen but a large gate with 
battlements, which were joined on either side to the two neighbour- 
ing houses. On entering through a narrow passage, you reached 
at last a tolerably broad court, surrounded by buildings of diSer- 
ent kinds, which were now all united into one dwelling. We 
usually ran at once into the garden, which stretched with consid- 
erable length and breadth away behind the buildings, and was 
very well kept. The walks were mostly skirted by viue-trellises; 
one part of the space was used for vegetables, and another devoted 
to floi^ers, which from spring till autumn adorned in rich profusion 
the borders as well as the beds. The long wall erected on the south 
was serviceable in training espaliar peach-trees, the forbidden 
fruit of which ripened temptingly before us through the summer. 
Tet we rather avoided this side, because we could not satisfy our 
dtdnly appetites there ; and we turned to the opposite, where an 
inanaeasuraUe row of piirrant and gooseberry bushes furnished 
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our T«»aoity with a aucceuioti of harvests till autumD. Not 
less interesting to us was an old, high, wide-spreadiDg mulberry- 
tree, both on aocount of its fruite, and because we were told that 
the silk-worms fed upon its leaves. In this peaceful region mj 
gmnd&ther was found every evening, tending with genial care 
the finer growths of fruits and flowers ; while a gardener mana- 
ged the drudgery. He was never wearied by the excessive pains 
which are necessary to sustain and propagate the vine. The 
branches of the fan-shaped peach-trees were carefully tied to 
the espaliers with his own hands, in order to bring about a full 
and easy growth of the fruit. The sorting of the bulbs of 
tulips, hyacinths, and plants of that nature, as well as the care 
of their preservation, he entrusted to no one ; and I still recall, 
with some satisfaction, how diligently he occupied himself in pro- 
ducigg buds of the different varieties of roses. That he might 
protect himself from the thorns, he drew on a pair of those ancient 
gauntlets, of which triplicates were given him annually at the 
Piper's Court, so that tiiere was no dearth of the article. He 
wore, also, a flowhig robe de ehambre, with a black velvet cap 
upon his head, vhich gave him a look somewhat between that of 
an Alcinous and a Laertes. 

All this work in the garden was prosecuted as regularly and 
with as much precision oa his official business j for, before ho 
came out, he always put his calendar for the next day in order, 
and read the list of causes. In the morning he proceeded to the 
Council House, dined immediately on his return, nodded a few 
moments in his easy chair, and so went through the same 
routine every day. He conversed little, never exhibited any ve- 
hemence, and I do not remember to have seen him in anger. 
All that surrounded him was in the fashion of the olden time. 
No improvement, that I took imy note of, was ever made in his 
old wainscotted chamber. His library contained, besides law 
works, only the earliest books of travels, voyages, and descriptions 
of foreign countries. I can imagine no circumstances better 
adapted than these to awaken the feeling of unbroken peace and 
eternal duration. 

But the reverence which we entertained for this worthy old 
man was raised still higher by a persuasion that he possessed the 
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gift of foresight, especially in matters that pertained to himself and 
his destiny. It is true, he revealed himself in this respect to no 
one, dbtinctly and minutely, except to grandmother ; yet we were 
all aware that he was informed of what was going to happen, by 
intimations in his dreams. He assured his wife, for instance, at 
a time when he was still a junior Councillor, that on the first 
vacancy he would obtain a place on the bench of the Sckuffen ; 
and soon after when one of those officers was actually removed 
by death, grandfather gave orders that his house should be quietly 
prepared on the day that the choice of a new member was deter. 
mined by lot, to receive his guests and congratulators. Sure 
enough, the little gilt ball was cast in his favour. The simple 
dream, by which he had learned this, he confided to hb wife to 
the following effect : He had seen himself in the ordinary dress 
of the Councilmen, when affairs were going on at the Board just 
as usual. All at once, the late Schoff' rose &om his seat, descend- 
ed the steps, pressed him in the most complimentary manner to 
take the vacant place, and then departed by the door. 

Something like this also occurred on the death of the Sehul- 
theiss. They were not accustomed to much delay in supplying 
this place, as they feared the Emperor might at any time re-assume 
his ancient right of nominating the officer. On this occasion, the 
messenger of the Court came at midnight to summon an extraor- 
dinary session for the nest morning ; and as the light in his lamp 
was about to expire, he asked for a bit of candle to help him on 
his way. " Give him a whole one," said my grandfather to his 
wife, " he does it all on my account." This expression aotici- 
pated the result — he was made Schuhheut ; and what rendered 
the circumstance more remarkable was, that although his repre- 
sentative was the third and last to draw one of the balls, the two 
silver balls first came out, leaving the golden ball at the bottom 
of the bag for him. 

Quite as prosaic, simple, and without a trace of the fantastic 
or miraculous, were hb other dreams, of which we were inform- 
ed. Yet I rememl>er that once, as a boy, I was turning over his 
books and memoranda, and found among remarks oa gardening, 
&c., such sentences as these : " To-night N. N. came to me and 
said——" the name and revelation being written in cipher ; or 
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" This night I saw " all the rest again in cipher, except the 

conjunctions and similar words, from which nothing could be got. 

It is not unworthy of note, also, that persons who showed no 
signs of prophetic insight at other times, acquired, for the moment, 
while in his presence, and that by means of some sensible evi- 
dence, presentiments of diseases or deaths which were then occur- 
ring in distant places. But this gift has been transmitted to none 
of his children or grandchildren, who for the most part have been 
hearty, robust people, never going beyond the Actual. 

And this reference remincU me of the gratitude I owe them for 
the many kindnesses I received from them in my youth. Thus, 
for esample, we were occupied and entertained in many way^ 
when we visited the second daughter, married to the druggist 
Melber, whose house and shop stood near the market in the live- 
liest and most crowded part of the town. There we could look 
from the windows pleasantly enough down upon the hurly-burly 
in which we feared to mingle ; and though of all the goods in the 
store, we were only much interested in the liquorice, and the 
little brown sticks of paste made from it, we got in time better 
acquainted with the multitude of objects employed in that busi- 
ness. This aunt was the most vivacious of all the sisters. When 
my mother, in her early years, was pleased to be neatly dressed, 
working at some domestic occupation, or reading a book, she ran 
about the neighbourhood picking up neglected children, to take 
care of them, comb them, and carry them round, as indeed she 
did me for a good while. At any festival time, or a coronation, 
it was impossible to keep her in the house. As a little child al- 
ready, she had scrambled for the coins scattered on such occa- 
sions; and it is related of her, that once when she had got a good 
many together,. and was looking at them with great delight in the 
palm of her hand, it was struck up by somebody, and all her booty 
vanished at a blow. Once, too, while standing on a post as the 
Emperor Charles VII. was passing, at a moment when the people 
were silent, she shouted a vigorous " Long live the King !" into 
the coach, which made him take offhis hat to her, and thank her 
quite graciously for her bold salutation. Every thing in her house 
was stirring, lively, and cheerful, and we children owed her many 
a gay hour. 
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A second aunt was of a more sober turn, but one Suited to her 
character, as she was married to the Poator who officiated In St. 
Catharine's Church. He lived much alone, according to hia 
temperament and vocation, and possessed a fine library. Here I 
first became acquainted with Homer, in a prose translation, which 
may be found in the seventh partof Herr Von Loen's new collec- 
tion of the most remarkable travels, under the title. Homer's De- 
tcjipUon of the Conquest of the Kingdom of Troy, which is orna- 
mented with copperplates, in the theatrical French taste. These 
pictures pervertai my imagination to such a degree, that for a long 
time I could conceive the Homeric heroes only under such forms. 

The incidents themselves unspeakably delighted me ; yet I 
had to complain of the narraUve, that it gave us no account of 
the capture of Troy, and ended abruptly with the death of Hec- 
tor. My uncle, to whom 1 exposed this defect, referred nte to 
Virgil, wlio met my demands with perfect satisfaction. 

It will be taken for granted, that we children had among our 
other lessons, a continued and progressive instruction in religion. 
But the Protestantism which the Church imparted to us, was 
properly nothing but a kind of dry morality : spiritual guidance 
was not thought of; and its doctrines impressed neither the under- 
standing nor heart. For that reason, there were many kinds of 
departure from the Established Church. Separatists, Pietists, 
Moravians, Quiet-in-the'Lands, and others variously named or 
characterized sprung up, who all, however, were animated by 
the same purpose of approaching the Deity, especially through 
Christ, more closely than seemed posnbte under the forms of the 
established religion. 

The Boy heard these opinions and sentiments constantly spok«i 
of; for the clergy as well as the laity divided .themselves into 
^o and con. The minority were composed of those who dissented 
more or less broadly, but their modes of thinking were seduct- 
ive to us on account of their originality, earnestness, fortitude, and 
independence. All sorts of stories were told of their virtues and 
of the way in which these were manifested. The reply of a certain 
pious tinker was especially noted, who, when another attempted 
to shame him out of his faitii, by asking " who is really your gmi- 
Eesaor," answered with great cheerfulness and confidence in the 
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good cause, — " I have a fomoua one — >iio less than the confeaur 
of King David." 

These things made an impression on the lad, and led him into 
^milar states of mind. In fact, he came to think that it -would 
be well to approach directly into the presence of the great God of 
Nature, the Creator and Sustainer of Heaven and Earth, whose 
earlier more wrathful manifestations had been ohliterated from his 
mind by the beauty of the world, and its manifold blessings in 
which we participate ; but the way he took to accomplish thia 
was very curious. 

He hud chiefly kept to the first article of faith. The God who 
subsists in immediate union with tiature, and rect^ises and lovea 
it as his own work, seemed to him the only God, one who might be 
brought into close relationship with man, as with everything else, 
and would lake care of him, no less than of the motion of the 
stars, the changes of the seasons, and the growth of animals and 
plants. There were texts of the gospels which explicitly stated 
as much. But the Boy could ascribe no form to this Being ; he 
therefore sought him in his works, and would, in the good 
Old Testament fashion, build him an altar. Natural products 
were set forth as images of the world, over which a flame was to 
bum, to typify the aspirations of man's heart towards his Maker. 
He brought out the most exquisite materials and speoimens of a 
pretty large collection of natural objects, and was only puzzled 
how they sliould be stuck and arranged into a pile. My father 
possessed a beautiful red-lackered music-stand, ornamented with 
gilt flowers, in the form of a four-sided pyramid, divided into 
distinct steps, which had been found convenient for quartetts, but 
lately was not much in use. The Boy laid hands on this, and 
buill up his representatives of nature one above the other on the 
steps, so that it all looked quite pretty and significant. Early in 
the morning his first worship of God was to be celebrated, but the 
young priest had not yet settled it how an agreeable odour was 
to be imparted to the flame about to ascend. At last it occurred 
to him to combine the two, as he possessed a few fumigating 
pastils {Ruucherkenen) wMeh emitted a pleasant fragrance, if not 
with a flame, still with a glimmer, la fact, this sofler light or 
exhalation seemed a better representation of what passes in tfao 
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mind, than a more open flame. The sun was already up, but 
the neighbouring houses concealed the East. At last it glittered 
above the roofs, and a burning-glass was applied to the pastils, 
which were fixed on the pinnacle in a fine porcelain vase. Ev- 
erything succeeded to the best of my wishes, and my devotion 
was perfect. The altar remained as an ornament of the chamber 
which had been assigned me in the new house. Others regard- 
ed it only as a well-arranged collection of natural curiosities ; 
but the Boy was conscious of something better which he kept to 
himself. He longed for a repelition of the solemn ceremony. 
But, unfortunately, once when a suitable sun arose, the porcelain 
vase not being at hand, he placed the pastils on the top shelf of the 
stand, they were kindled, but too much absorbed in his worship, 
the Priest did not observe, until it was too late, what mischief his 
sacrifice was working. The remorseless pastils consumed the red 
lacker and beautiful gold flowers of the music-stand, which had 
disappeared like an evil spirit, leaving behind him only the prints of 
his black and ineffaceable footsteps. Thereupon the young priest 
was thrown into an extreme consternation. The evil could be 
covered up, it was true, with the larger pieces of his show-mate- 
rials, but alas! the spirit for a new offering was gone, and the 
accident might well be considered as a monition and warning of 
the danger there olways is in approaching the Deity in such a 
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All that has been hitherto adduced indicates that happy and 
easy condition in which nations exist during a long peace. But 
nowhere is such a beautiful season enjoyed in greater comfort 
than in a city living under its own laws, large enough to support 
a respectable body of inhabitants, and so placed as to be able to 
enrich itself by trade and commerce. Strangers Gad it to their 
advantage to pass hack and forth, and are under a necessity of 
bringing profit in order to acquire profit. Controlling but a small 
territory, it is alt the better qualified to advance its own prosperity, 
as its external relations expose it to no costly undertakings or 
alliances. 

Thus, the Frankfbrters passed a series of prosperous yean 
during my childhood ; but scarcely had the 38th of August, 
1756, brought me to my seventh year, when a world-renowned 
' war broke out, which had the greatest influence upon the 
next seven years of my life. Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia, had f^eiLupon Saxony, with sixty thousand men ; and, 
instead of prq^L^g his invasion by a declaration of war, he fol- 
lowed it up witlTa manifesto, composed by himself, as it was saj^ 
which explained the causes that had moved and justified him in 
80 prodigious a step. The world, which saw itself appealed to 
not merely as spectator but as judge, immediatejy split into two 
parties, and our family was an image of the greflB^le. 

My grandfather, who, as Schofi" of Frankfort, ha^tarried the 
coronation canopy of Francis the First, and received from the 
Empress a heavy gold chain with her likeness, took the Austrian 
side, along with his sons-in-law and daughters. My father 
having tieen nominated to the imperial council by Charles the 
Seventh, and sympathizing sincerely in all the Jcirtunes of that 
unhappy monarch, leaned towards Prussia, with the other b«t 
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Binaller half of the family. Our meetings, which had been held 
on Sundays for many years uninterruptedly, were very soon dis- 
turbed. The misunderstaudings so common among married reta. 
lives, DOW first found a form in which they could be openly ex- 
pressed. Contention, discord, silence, and separation ensued. 
My grandfather, otherwise a serene, quiet, and easy man, was 
impatient. The women endeavoured to smother the flames ; but 
some unpleasant scenes made my father the first to quit the com- 
pany. At home, however, we rejoiced undisturbed over the 
Prussian victories, which were commonly announced by our 
vivacious aunt with great jubilation. Every other interest gave 
way to thi% and we passed the rest of the year in perpetual agU 
tation. The seizure of Dresden, the moderation of the king at 
the outset, his somewhat tedious but secure advances, the success 
at Lowozitz, the capture of the Saxons, were each and all so 
many triumphs for our party. Every thing that could make for 
the advantage of our opponents was denied or depreciated ; and 
as the members of the family on the other side did the same thing 
towards us, we could not meet in the streets without getting at 
It^gerheods, as in the play of Romeo and Juliet. 

As for myself, I was altogether a Prussian) or, to speak more 
correctly, a Fritzian ; for what cared we for Prussia ? It was 
the personal character of th^great king that impresed all minds. 
I rejoiced with my father in our conquests, i^adily copied the 
songs of triumph, and still more willingly th^trnpoons directed 
against the other party, as atrocious as the veH^ijlen were. 
—As the oldest grandson and godchild, I haflreen in the habit 
oi dining every Sunday since my infancy with my grandparents, 
and the hours so spent had been the most delightful of the whole 
week. But now no morsel that i tasted seemed to relish, because 
I was compelled* to hear the most horrible slanders of my hero. 
The atmosphere and tone there were very different from what 
prevailed at home. My liking, and even my respect for my 
grandparents, fell off; yet I could mention nothing about it to my 
parents. I avoided the matter both on account of my own feel- 
ings, and because 1 had been warned by my mother. In this 
way, I was thrown back upon myself; and as in my sixth 
jrear, the earthquake at Lisbon had brought the goodness of God 
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into suspicion, so 1 began now to doubt the justice of the public 
towards Frederick the Second. My mind was naturally inclined 
to reverence, and it required a great shock to stagger its faith in 
whatever was venerable. , But, alas ! they had commended good 
manners and a respectful deportment to us, not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the people. What will people say T 
was always the cry, and I thought that the people must be right 
good people who knew how to judge of any thing and every thing. 
But my experience went just to the contrary. The greatest and 
most signal services were defamed and derided, and the nbblest 
deeds, if not disputed, at least misrepresented and belittled ; and 
this base injustice was done, not by any of the populacP, but by 
eminent men, as I took my grandfather and uncles to be. That 
parties existed, or that he himself belonged to a party, had never 
entered into the conceptions of the boy. He, therefore, believed 
himself all the more right, and dared hold his own opinion for the 
better one, because while he and those of like mind appreciated 
ihe beauty and other good qualities of Maria Therese, and did not 
impute blame to Emperor Francis for his love of jewelry and 
money, they yet thought it occasionally justifiable to call Count 
Daun an old granny. 

But now that he considers it mcfre closely, he traces to this state 
^f things the germ of that disegard, and even disdain, of the pub- 
lic which clung to him for many years — and only, in later days, 
was brought within bounds by insight and cultivation. Suffice 
it to say, that his perception of the injustice of parties had even 
then a very unpleasant effect upon the Boy, or rather an in-^^^ 
jurious one, as it separated him from beloved and highly-valued 
persons. The quick succession of battles and events left our 
parties neither quiet nor rest. We ever found a malicious delight 
in reviving and aggravating our imaginary evils and capricious 
disputes ; and thus continued to tease each other, until the occu- 
pation of Franlfort by the French some years after, brought real 
uneasiness into our homes. 

Although to most of us the important events .occurring in 
distant parts served only for topics of controversy, there were 
others who perceived the serious import of the times, and feared 
that the active sympathy wf France might open a scene of war in 
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our owQ vicinity. They kept' us children more at home than bd- 
fbre ; and strove, in many ways, to occupy and amuse us. With 
this view, the puppet-show bequeathed by our grandmother was 
again brought forth, and arranged in such a way that the.specta- 
tors sat in my little gable-romn, while the man^^ing director as 
well as the theatre itself as far as the proscenium, found a place 
in the next chamber. We were allowed as a special &vour to 
invite first one and then another of the neighbours' chiMren as 
spectators. Thus, at the outset, I gained many friends; but the 
unrest which is inherent in children, did not suffer them to t». 
main tone a very patient audience. They interrupted the play, 
and we i^re compelled to look up a younger public, who could 
at any rate be kept in order by the nurses and maids. The ori- 
ginal drama, to which the puppets had been specially adapted, we 
had learned by heart, and in the beginning tlus was exclusively 
used. Soon growing weary of it, however, we changed the dress- 
es and decorations, and attempted various other other pieces ; but 
these were verity on quite too grand a scale for our narrow 
stage. And, although this presumption confused and finally de< 
stroyed what we could really perform, such childish pleasures 
and employments exercised my power of invention and represen- 
tation in many ways, and called forth a fancy and technical skill 
which, perhaps, could not have been developed, in any other way, ~ 
in so short a time, on so confined a space, and at so little expense. 

I had early learned to draw with compasses and ruler, because 
all the inslructiona they gave me in geometry were forthwith 
^ut in practice, by being eagerly applied to pasteboard- work. 
Yet I was not entirely satisfied with geometrical figures, little 
boxes, and other things of the sort; and I went on to construct 
pretty little pleasure-houses, adorned with pilasters, stairways, 
and flat-rools. Nothing, however, of consequence came of this 
taste. 

Far more persevering was I, on the other hand, it arranging, by 
the help of a domestic who bad been a tailor by trade, an armoury 
devoted to our service for the exhibition of plays and tragedies, 
which were performed with delight now that we had outgrown the 
puppet shows. My playfellows, too, had such armouries prepared 
for themselves, which tney regarded as quite as good as mine ; but 
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u I had made provision not for one person merely, and could Tur- 
nip several of the little band with every requiaite, I was always 
found more and more mdiapensable to our little circle. That 
such sport would lead to factions, quarrels, and blows, and com- 
monly come to an end in tumult and ditappoiatment, may easily 
be supposed. In such events certain of my companions took part 
with me, white others sided against me ; though many changes 
occurred in our party phases. One boy in particular, whom I 
shall call Pylades, urged on by the others, once leil my party, 
eould scarcely for a moment maintained his hostile attitude*; for 
we were soon reowciled, amid many tears, and for a long time 
afterwards kept &ithfully together. * 

To him, as well aa other welt-wishera, I could render myself 
very agreeable by telling tales, which they most delighted to hear, 
when I was the hero of my own story. It mightily rejoiced them 
10 know that such wonderful things befell one of their own play- 
fellows ; not at all suspecting bow I could find time and apace for 
BD many adventures ; though they mUsthave been aware of all my 
Gomings and goings, and how I was occupied the entire day. Not 
iess necessary was it (br me to select the localities of these oc- 
currences, if not in another world, at least in a different region ; 
yet all was told as having taken place only to-day or yesterday. 
They were rather deceived themselves, than imposed upon by 
me. Still if I had not gradually learned, in ol>edience to the in- - 
stincts of my nature, to work up these visions and conceits into 
artistic forms, such a vain-gloiious beginning could not have gone 
on without producing evil consequences in the end. 

Considering this impulse more closely, we may see in it a pre- 
sumption similar to that with which the poet so authoritatively 
Utters his improbabilities, and requires every one to recognise 
as real, whatever may in any way strike him, the inventor, as 
true. 

But, what is here adduced in general terms, and by way of re- 
SectioD, will perhaps become more apparent and interesting by 
means of an example. 1 subjoin, therefore, one of these legends, , 
which, as I often had to repeat it to my comrades, still hovers mpre 
or less distinctly in my imagination and memory. 
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THE NEW PARIS. 



A BOY S LEGEND. 



One night before Baaler-Sunday, not long since, 1 dreamed 
that 1 stood before a mirror, engaged with the new Biimmer- 
clolhes which my dear parents had given me for the holiday. 
The dress consisted, as you know, in shoes of polished leather, 
with large silver budiles, fine cotton stockings, black nether gar- 
ments of^serge, and a coat of green baracan with gold ballets. 
The waistcoat of gold clotli was cut out of my father's bridal 
vest. My hair had been frizzled and powdered, and my curls 
stuck out from my head tike tittle wings ; but I could not 
get ready with my dress, because I kept conliising the differ- 
ent articles, the first always falling off as soon as I managed 
to put on the next. In this dilemma, a young and handsome 
man came to me, and greeted me in the friendliest manner. 
" O ! you are welcome !" said I ; " I am very glad to see you 
here." "Do you know me, then?" replied he, graciously. 
" Why not 1" was my no less gracious answer ; " you are Mer- 
cury — 1 have often enough seen you represented in pictures." 
" I am he," replied the other ; " and sent to you hy the gods on 
an important errand. Do you see these three apples 1" — he 
stretched forth his hand, and showed me three apples which it 
could hardly hold, and which were as wonderfully Iwautiful as 
they were lai^e, the one of a red, the other of a yellow, the 
third of a green colour. One might have fancied that they were 
precious stones in the form of fruit. I would have snatched 
them ; but he drew back, and said, " Enow that they are not 
for you. You must give them to the three handsomest youths of 
the city, who then, each according to his fortune, will find a wife 
such as he wishes. Take them, and success to you !" said he, 
as he departed, leaving the apples in my open hands. They ap- 
peared to me to have become still larger. 1 lified them up 
against the light, and found them quite transparent ; but soon 
they expanded upwards, and became three beautiful — such 
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beautiful little (vomen about the bignesa of middle-sized dolls, 

with clothes of the colours of the apples. So they glided gently 
out along my fiugers, and when I caught at them, to make sure 
of one at least, they hovered away in the dbtance, and I had to 
pocket the disappointment. I stood there all amazed and pet- 
rified, holding up my hands, and staring at my fingers, as if there 
had been still something oo them to see. But suddenly I be- 
held upon the very tips a most lovely maiden dancing, smaller 
than those, but pretty and lively j and, as she did not fly away 
like the others, but remained, moving about, dancing now on one 
finger point, then on another, I regarded her for a long while with 
admiration. And, as she pleased me so much, I thought in the 
end I would catch her, and made a very adroit grasp, as I fan- 
cied. But at the moment 1 felt such a blow on my head, that 1 
fell down stunned, and did not awake from my stufor till it was 
time to dress myself and go to church. 

During the service 1 often recalled those images ; and after- 
wards, when 1 was eating dinner at my grandfather's table. In • 
the afternoon, I wished to visit some friends, partly to show my- 
self in tny new dress, with my hat under my arm and my 
sword by my side, and partly to return their visits. I found no 
one at home, and, as I heard that they were gone to the gardens, 
I resolved to follow them, and pleasantly close the evening. My 
way led towards the entrenchments, and I came to the neighbour- 
hood which is rightly called the Haunted Wall ; for it ia never 
quite sale from ghosts tljere. I walked slowly, and thought of 
my three goddesses, but especially of the little nymph ; and 
ofien held up my fingers, in hopes she might be kind enough to 
balance herself there again. With such thoughts I was going 
along, when 1 saw in the wall on my left band a little wicket, 
which I did not remember to have ever noticed before. It' 
looked low, but its pointed arch would have allowed the tallest 
man to enter. Arch and wall were chiselled out in the hand- 
somest way, with stone work and sculpture ; but the door itself 
was that which drew all my attention. The old brown wood, 
though slightly ornamented, .was crossed with broad hands of 
brass, both in relief and intaglio. -The foliage, wrought on these 
with the qiost natural birds sitting in it, I could not sufficiently 
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admire. But, what seemed most remarkable, no keyhole could 
be seen, no latch, no knocker ; and 1 conjectured, therefore, that 
the door could he loosed only from wilhin. I was not in error ; 
for when I went nearer, in order to touch the ornaments, it opened 
inwards, and there appeared a man whose dress was long, wide, 
and very singular. A venerable beard, also, surrounded his 
chin ; so that 1 naturally inferred he was a Jew. But he, as 
if divining my thoughts, made the sign of the Holy Cross, by 
which he gave me to understand that he was a good Catholic 
Christian. " Young gentleman, how came you here, and what 
are you doing ?" — he said to me, with a friendly voice and man- 
ner. " I am admiring," I replied) " the workmanship of this 
door ; for 1 have never seen anything like it, unless it were some 
choice specimens id the collections of an amateur." " I am 
glad," he answered, " that you like such works. The door is 
much more beautiful inside. Come in, if you would like," I 
was more than half afraid to proceed. The mysterious dress of 
the old porter, the remoteness, and a something I know not what 
that seemed to be in the air, oppressed me. I kept aloof, therefore, 
under the pretext of examining the outside better ; and at the 
same time I cast stolen glances into the garden, for a garden it 
was which opened before me. Just inside the door I saw a Park. 
Old linden trees, standing at regular distances from each other, 
entirely covered it with their thickly interwoven branches, ao 
that innumerable parties, during the hottest of the day, nught 
have refreshed themselves in the shade. Already I had stepped 
upon the threshold, and the old man contrived gradually to allure 
me on. I did not, in fact, resist; for I had always heard that a 
prince or sultan in such a case must never ask whether ther« be 
danger brewing. I had my sword by my side, too ; and was I 
not prepared for the old man in case ot hostile demonstrations 1 
I therefore entered with perfect assurance ; the keeper closed 
the door, which bolted so smoothly that I scarcely heard it. He 
now showed me the internal construction of the wall, which in truth 
was more artistic than the OHtside, explained it to me, and at the 
same time manifested particular good-will. Being thus entirely at 
my ease, I let myself be guided into the shaded space of the wall 
that encircled the garden, where I found much to admire. 
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Niches tastfully adoraed with shells, corals, and pieces of ore, 
poured a profusion of waters from the mouths of tritons into 
tnarble basins. Between them-were bird-houses and other lat- 
tice work, in which squirrels frisked about, guinea-pigs ran hither 
and thither, with as many other vivacious little creatures as one 
could wish to see. The birds chirruped and sung to us as we ad- 
vanced ; the starlings particularly chattered the silliest stuff. 
One cried Paris ! Paris ! and the other Narcissus ! Narcissus ! 
as plainly as a schoolboy can say them. The old man Iqoked at 
me more earnestly while the birds called out thus, but I feigned 
not to notice it, and had in truth no time to attend to him ; for I 
could easily perceive that we went round and round, and that 
this shaded space was in fact a great cincle, which inclosed an. 
other much more important. Indeed we had actually reached 
the small door again, and it seemed as though the old man would 
let me out. But my eyes kept directed towards a golden trellis, 
which seemed to hedge round the middle of this wonderful gar- 
den, and which I had found means enough of observing in our 
walk, although the old man managed to keep me always toward 
the wall, and pretty &r from the centre. And now, just as he was 
loosening the door, I said to him, with a bow, " You aro so ex- 
tremely kind to me, that I would fain venture to make one more 
request before I part from you. Might I not look more closely 
at that golden trellis, which appears to inclose the interior of the 
gardsi ?" " Most assuredly," replied he : " but in that case 
you must submit to certain conditions." " What are they 1" I ' 
asked hastily. " You must leave behind your hat and sword, 
and not let go my hand while I attend you." " Very willingly," 
I replied ; and laid my hat and sword on the nearesfstone bench. 
Immediately he grasped my leA hand with his right, held it fast, 
and led me with considerable force straight forwards. When we 
reached the trellis, my admiration changed into astonishment. 
Cbi a high socle of marble stood innumerable spears and parti. 
zans, ranged so as to bring together their strangely ornamented 
points, and thus form a complete circle. I looked through the 
intervals, and saw just behind them a gentle flow of wafer, 
bounded on tioth sides by marble, and displaying in its clear 
depths a multitude of gold and silver fishes, which moved about 
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Bome slowly and some swiftly, now alone, and now in shoals. And 
I would also fain have looked beyond the canal, to see what was 
going on in tlie heart of the garden. But I found to my sorrow, 
that the other side of the water was bordered by a similar trellis, 
arranged with so much skill too, that each interval on this side 
was exactly covered by a spear or partisan on the other. These 
and the other ornaments rendered it impossible for me to see 
through, stand as I would. Besides, the old man, who still held 
me fasti prevented my moving freely. My curiosity, meanwhile, 
after all that 1 had seen, gradually increased ; and i took heart to 
ask the old man whether one could not pass over. " Why not ?" 
answered he, " but on new conditions." When I asked him what 
these were, he gave me to understand that I must put on other 
clothes. 1 was satisfied to do so ; and he led me back towards 
the wall, into a small neat room, on the sides of which many 
kinds of garments hung, all resembling Oriental costumes. I 
was soon dressed. He confined my powdered hair under a 
many coloured net, after having to my horror violently dusted 
it out. Standing before a great mirror made me think myself 
quite handsome in my disguise, and I pleased myself "better than 
in my formal Sunday clothes. I made gestures and leaped as I had 
seen the dancers doat the Fair theatre. ' In the midst of this I looked 
in the glass and saw by chance the image of an actual niche be- 
hind me. On its white ground hung three green cords, each of 
them twisted up in a way which from the distance I could not 
• clearly discern. I therefore turned round rather hastily, and 
ask^ the old man about the niche as well as the cords. He 
very courteously took a cord down, and showed it to me. It was 
a band of green silk of moderate thickness ; whose ends being 
joined by a double-lapp of green leather gave it the appearance 
of an instrument for no very desirable purpose. The .thing 
struck me as suspicious, and 1 asked the old man the meaning. 
He answered me very quietly and kindly, " This is for those who 
abuse the confidence with which they are here entrusted." He 
hung the cord again in its place, and immediately desired me to 
foflow him ; for this time he did not hold me, and so I walked 
freely beside him. 

My chief curiosity now was to discover where the gate and 
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bridge, for passing through the trellis and over the canal, might 
be ; for as yet I had not been able to find anything of the kind. 
I therefore watched the golden fence very narrowly as we has- 
tened towards it. But in a moment my sight failed ; lances, 
spears, halberds, and partisans, began all at once to rattle and 
quiv£i, and this strange noovement ended in all the points level- 
ling towards each other, just as if two ancient hosts, armed with 
pikes, were falling to. My eyes could hardly bear the confusion, 
nor my ears the tumult; but more completely overwhelming was 
the sight when they covered the circle of the canal as they, sunk, 
and formed the most glorious of all bridges that man can ima- 
gine. For now a variegated garden met my sight. It was laid out 
in curvilinear beds, which, being connected together, formed a 
labyrinth of omameDls. All were surrounded with green borders 
of a low woolly plant, which I had never seen before ; all were 
adorned with flowers, where each division was of diflerent colours, 
and which being likewise low, the ground plan was easily tra- 
ced. This delicious sight, which 1 enjoyed under the full sun- 
shine, quite enchanted my eyes. But I hardly knew where I 
was to set my foot ; for the serpentine paths were moat delicately 
laid with blue sand, which seemed to form a darker sky, upon 
the earth, like a sky seen in the water : and so I walked .for a 
while beside my conductor with my eyes fixed upon the ground, 
until at lost I perceived that, in the middle of this series of beds 
and flowera, there was a great circle of cypresses or poplar-like 
trees, through which you could not see, because the lowest 
branches seemed to spring out of the ground. My guide, with- 
out taking me directly the shortest way, led me immediately to- 
wards that centre : and hew was I astonished, on entering the 
grove of high trees, to see before me the peristyle of a magnifi- 
cent arbour, which seemed to have similar openings and entran- 
ces on the other sides ! Yet the heavenly music, which stream- 
ed from the building, transported me more than this model of 
architecture. I fancied that I heard now a lute, then a harp, 
next a guitar, and anon something more bell-like than any of 
these instruments. The door which we approached opened upiA 
a light touch from the old man. But my amazement cannot be 
conceived when the porteress, who came out, was seen to resem- 
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b)e perfectly the delicate maiden who had danced upon my fia- 
gers in the dream t She greeted me as if we were old acquaint- 
ances, and invited me in. The old man reipained behind, and I 
went with her through an arched and finely ornamented passage 
to the middle hall, the splendid dome of which had attracted my 
gaze on my first entrance, and filled me with rapture. Yet my 
eye could not linger long on this, as it was allured by a more 
charming spectacle. On a carpet, directly under the middle of 
the cupola, sat three women, arranged triangular-wise, and clad 
in three different colours ; one in red, the other yellow, the third 
green. The seats were gilded, and the carpet seemed a perfect 
flower-bed. In their arms were the three instruments which I had 
been able to distinguish from the outside ; for, being surprised by 
my arrival, they had stopped their playing. " Welcome !" said 
the middle one, she who sat with her face to the door, in a red 
dress, and having the harp. " Sit down by Alert, and listen, if 
you are a lover of music." 

Now first I remarked that there was a rather long bench pla- 
ced obliquely before them, on which lay a mandolin. The pret- 
ty maiden toolt it up, sat down, and drew me to her side. Next 
I looked at the second lady on my right. She wore the yellow 
dressy and had the guitar in her hand ; and if the harp-player 
was dignified in form, grand in features, and majestic in her 
bearing, the guitar-player was distinguished by an easy grace 
and cheerfulness. She was a slender blonde^while the other 
had dark brown hair. ,' The variety and harmony of their music 
could not prevent me from remarking the third lieauty, in the 
green dress, whose lute-pFaying was at once touching and strange. 
She was the one who seemed to notice me the most, and to direct 
her music to me ; only I could not make up my mind about her; 
for she appeared to me now tender, then mysterious, next frank, 
anon whimsical, according as she changed her mien and mode of 
playing. Sometimes she seemed to wish to move, sometimes to 
provoke me ; but do what she would, she won little upon me ; foi 
rtiy little neighbour, near whom I sat elbow to elbow, had gained 
me entirely to herself; and while I clearly saw in those three la- 
dies the Sylphides of my vision, and recognised the colours of 
the apples, I conceived that I had no right to detain them. The 
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pretty little maidei^ytttitd like to have captured, if I had not 
aaly too feeliDglv^^^Hjered the blow which she had given me 
in my dream. I^^^^Khe had remained quite at ease with her 
mandolin ; but whei^^ mistresses had ceased, they commanded 
her to do her best with some pleasant tittle piece. Scarcely had 
fihe jingled off some lively dancing tunes, when she sprang up ; I 
did the same. She played and danced ; I was compelled to ac> 
company her steps, and we executed a kind of miniature ballet, 
with which the ladies seemed pleased ; for as soon as we had 
done, they commanded the little girl to refresh me with something 
nice till supper should be ready. I had forgotten that there was 
anything in the world outside of this paradise. Alert led me 
hack immediately into the passage by which I had entered. On 
one side of it there were two welt-furnished chamlvers. In that in 
which she lived, she set before me oranges, figs, peaches, and 
grapes ; and I enjoyed with great gusto both the fruits of foreign 
lands and those of our own not yet in season. Dainties there 
were in profusion; she filled, too, a goblet of brilliant crystal 
with foaming wine ; but 1 had no need to drink, as I had slaked 
my thirst with the fruits. " Now we will play," said she, and 
led me into the other chamber. There all looked like a Christ- 
mas fair ; but such costly and exquisite things were never seen 
in a Christmas booth. There were all kinds of dolls, dolls' 
clothes, and dolt trappings ; kitchens, parlours, and shops, and 
single toys innumerable. She led me round to all the glass 
cases, in which these ingenious contrivances were preserved. 
But she soon closed the first case, and said — " That does not suit 
you, I know. But here," she said, " we find building materials, 
walls and towers, houses, palaces, churches, all that constitutes a 
great city. This, again, does not entertain me. We will lay 
hold of something else, which will be pleasant alike to lioth of 
US." Then she brought out two boxes, in which I saw an army 
of little soldiers piled one upon the other, but of which I must 
needs confess that I had never seen anything so pretty. She did 
not leave me time to examine each individual, hut took one box 
under her arm, while I seized the other. — " We will go," she afid, 
"on the golden bridge. There one plays the game.of soldiers 
best ; the lances show in what way the armies are to be opposed 
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to each other." We reached the gold tresibliag bridge ; and be- 
low me I could hear the waters gurgle, and the tKhes splash, while 
I knelt down to range my columns. &l],tf6'I now saw, were 
troopers. She boasted that she had the Queen of the Amazons 
for leader of her female host. I, on the contrary, found Achilles 
and a stately Grecian cavalry. The armies stood facing each 
other, and nothing could have been more beautiful. They were 
not mere flat leaden horsemen like ours, but man and horse, round 
and solid, and most finely wrought ; nor could one conceive how 
they kept their equipoise, for they stood of themselves, without 
a support for their feet. 

Both of us hod inspected our hosts with much self-complacency, 
when she announced the onset. We had found ordnanoe in our 
chests, viz., little shafts full of well-polished agate balls. With 
these we were to fight against each other from a certain distance, 
while, however, it was an express condition that we should not 
throw with more force than was necessary to upset the figures, as 
none of them were to be injured. Now the cannonade began on 
both sides, and at first it succeeded to our heart's content. But 
when my enemy observed that I aimed with more effect than her- 
self, and was likely in the end to win the victory, which depended 
on the majority of pieces remaining upright, she came nearer, 
and her girlish way of throwing had the desired result. She 
prostrated many of my best troops, and the more I protested the 
more eager she became. This at last vexed me, and I declared 
that I would follow her example. In fact, I not only went nearer, 
hut threw with the violence of rage, so thai it was not long before 
a pair of her little centauresses flew in pieces. In her earnest- 
ness she did not instantly notice it, but I stood petrified when the 
broken figures joined together again of themselves, even her 
Amazon and horse again becoming perfectly alive and whole ; nay, 
set up a gallop from the golden bridge under the lime trees, and 
running swiftly backwards and forwards, were lost in their career, 
I know not how, in the direction of the wall. My fair opponent 
hqjj hardly perceived this, when she broke out into loud sobs, 
and exclaimed that I had caused her an irreparable loss, which 
was far greater than could be described. But I, by this time pro- 
voked, was glad to annoy her, and blindly flung a couple of the 
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remaiDiDg agate balls wilh great force into the midBt of faer 
army. Unhappily I hit the queen, who had hitherto, according 
to the rules of the game, been exempt from attack. She broka 
in pieces, and her nearest officers were also shivered. But they 
swiftly set themselves up again, and started off like the othert, 
gallopiog very merrily about under the lime-treea, and disappear- 
ing against the wall. My opponent scolded, and called me names; 
but once in the way of it, 1 never stopped except to pick up some 
agate balls which rolled about upon the golden lances. It was my 
grim purpose to destroy her whole army. She, not idle on the 
other hand, sprang at me, and gave me a box on the ear which 
made my head ring again. Having always heard that a thimiping 
kiss was the proper response to a girl's box of the ear, I took her by 
the ears, and kissed her repeatedly. But she gave such a pierc- 
ing cry as frightened even me ; I let her go, and it was fortunate 
that I did so ; for in a moment I knew not where I was. The 
ground beneath me began to quake and rattle ; I remarked that 
the railings moved again ; but I had no time to consider, nor could 
I find foothold to fly. I feared every instant being impaled, ibr 
the partisans and lances, which had tilled themselves up, were 
already slitting my clothes ; I know not how it was, hearing and 
sight failed me, and 1 recovered from my swoon and terror at the 
foot of a lime-tree, against which the pikes in springing up had 
thmwn me. My anger returned with my senses, and violently 
increased when I caught from the other side, the gibes and laugh- 
ter of my opponent, who had reached the earth somewhat more 
nimbly than I. Thereupon I sprang up, and as I saw the little 
host, with its leader Achilles, scattered around me, having been 
driven over with me by the rising of the rails, I seized the hero 
first and threw him against a tree. His resuscitation and flight now 
pleased me doubly, a malicious pleasure combining with the pret- 
tiest sight in the world ; and I was on the point of sending all the 
other Greeks afler him, when suddenly the wat«rs spurted at me 
on alt sides, from stones and walls, from ground and branches ; 
and wherever I turned spit forth crossing streams. 

My light garment was in a little time wet through ; it watf'al- 
ready rent, and I did not hesitate to tear it entirely off my body. 
I cast away my slippers, and one rag after another, until at Iwt 
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I found it very agreeable to take this sort of shower-b&th on such 
a sultry day. And now, being quite naked, I walked gravely 
along between these welcome waters, where I deigned to eojoy 
myself tor some time. My anger cooled, and 1 wished for netb- 
ing so much aa a reconciliation with my little enemy. But, in a 
wink the water stopped, and I stood drenched upon the saturated 
ground. The presence of the old man, who appeared before me 
unawares, was by no means agreeable ; 1 wished, if not to hide, 
at least to clothe myself. The shame, the shivering, the effort to 
cover myself partially, made me cut a most piteous figure. The 
old man took occasion to vent the severest reproaches against me. 
" What prevents me," he exclaimed, " from taking one of the 
green cords, and measuring it, if not by your neck, on your 
back 1" This threat 1 took in ill-part. " Refrain," I cried, 
" from such words, even from such thoughts, for otherwise you 
and your mistresaea will be lost," "Who then are you," be 
asked proudly, " that dares apeak thus V " A favourite of the 
gods," I said, " on whom it depends whether those womed find 
worthy husbands, or be left to pine and wither in their magic cell." 
The old man stepped some paces back. " Who has revealed that 
to you V he inquired, with astonishment and oonceni. " Three 
apples," I said — "three jewels." "And what reward do you 
require V he esclaimed. " Before all things, the little creature," 
I replied, " who led me into this accursed region." The old man 
sank down before me, without shrinking from the wet and miry 
soil ; then he arose unwet, took me kindly by tiie hand, led me 
into the hall, clad me quickly, and enabled me to see myself once 
more decked and frizzled in my Sunday fashion. The porter did 
not speak another word ; but before he let me pass the entrance, 
Le stopped me, and showed me some objects on the wall over the 
way, while, at the same time, he pointed backwards to the door. 
I understood him ; for he wished to imprint the objects ou my 
mind, that I might the more certainly iind the door, which had 
unexpectedly closed behind me. I now took good notice of what 
was opposite. Above a high wall rose the boughs of primeval 
nuUrees, and partly covered the cornice at the top. The 
branches reached down to a stone tablet, whose ornamented border 
I could perfectly recognise, though I could not read the inscrip- 
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tioQ. It rested oa the corbel of a niche, in wiiicb a finely-wrought 
fountain poured water from cup to cup into a great basin, that 
&Twed, as it were, a little pond, and disappeared in the earth. 
Fountain, iuacription, nut-trees, all stood directly one above ano- 
ther ; I could paint it as I then aaw it. 

Now, it may well be conceived how I passed this evening and 
many following days, and how oflen I repeated M myself this 
story, which I could hardly believe. As soon as possible, I went 
again to the Haunted Wall, to refresh my remembrance of these 
signs, and look at the precious door. But, to my great amaze, 
tneut, 1 found it all changed. Nut-trees, indeed, overtopped the 
frail, but they did not stand immediately in contact. A tablet 
also was inserted in the wall, but far to the right of the trees, 
without ornament, and with a legible inscription. A niche with 
a fountain was found far to the lefl, but with no resemblance 
whatever to that which I had seen ; so that I almost believed the 
■econd adventure was, like the first, a dream ; for of the door, 
particularly, there is no trace. The only thing that encourages 
me is my observation, that these three objects seem always to 
change their places. For in frequent visits to the place, I think 
I have noticed that the nut-trees have drawn a little nearer, and 
that the tablet and the fountain seem likewise to approach. Prob- 
able when all is brought together again, the door, too, will once 
more be visible ; and I shall do my best to take up the thread of 
the old adventure. Whether I shall be able to tell you what fur- 
ther turns up, or whether it will be expressly forbidden me, I 
cannot say." 

This legend, of the truth of which my playfellows vehemently 
strove to convince themselves, received great applause. Each 
of them visited the place described, without confiding it to me 
or any of the others, and discovered the nut-trees, the tablet, 
and the spring, though ever at a distance from each other ; all 
which they confessed to me aflerwards, as it is not easy to con- 
ceal anything in our early years. But here a contest arose. 
One asserted that these objects did not budge from the spot and 
always maintained the same distance : a second averred that they 
did move, and that too away from each other ; a third agzeed 
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with the latter as to the fact of their moving, though he held for 
his own part that the nut-tree, tablet and fountain approached : 
while a fourth had something still more wouderful to announce, 
which was, that the nut-trees were in the middle, but that the 
other things were directly on opposite sides from what I had 
given out. In respect to the traces of the little door they also 
widely varied. And thus they furnished me an early instance 
of the contradictory views men can hold and maintain in regard 
to matters the most simple and easily authenticated. As I obsti- 
nately refrained from any continuation of my tale, a repetition of 
the first part was oflen demanded. I was on my guard, however, 
not to change the incidents materially, and thus the uniformity of 
the narrative converted fiction into truth in the minds of my hearers. 

Yet 1 was averse to falsehood and dissimulation, and least of 
all things, of a frivolous turn of mind. On the contrary, the 
deep inward earnestness with which I had early begun to consid- 
er my own Being and the Universe, was seen in my outward 
look, and I was frequently called to account, sometimes in a 
friendly way, but more often in raillery, for a certain dignity 
which I had assumed. For, although good and choice friends 
were not wanting to me, we were always a minority against those 
who took pleasure in assailing us with a wanton rudeness, and 
who indeed often awoke us in no gentle fashion from that legen- 
dary and self-complacent dreaming in which we — I by inventing 
and my companions by sympathising, — were too readily absorb- 
ed. Thus we learned once more, that instead of sinking into 
effeminacy and the delights of phantasy, there was reason rather 
for hardening ourselves, in order either to bear or to counteract 
inevitable evils. 

Among the stoical practices which I cultivated, as earnestly as 
it was possible for a lad, was the endurance of bodily pain. Our 
teachers often treated us with equal harshness and want of skill, 
by blows and cuSa, against which we hardened ourselves a|l the 
more as resistance and opposition were menaced with the severest 
penalties. A great many of the sports of youth moreover excite 
a sort of rivalry in the power to endure ; as, for instance, when 
they strike each other alternately, with two fingers or the whole 
fist, till the limbs are even stunned, or when in oertain plays they 
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incur the puoishment of fledging, which they take with more or 
less firmness, or when in wrestling or boxing, they quietly bear 
the stratagems of a half-conquered opponent, or iinaJly when 
they suppress the smart of some keen jest, and even treat with 
indifference the pinches and ticklings in which young persons like 
to indulge, &c. &c. These things are accompanied by certain 
advantages, of which we cannot easily be deprived. 

But as I made a sort of boast of this impa^iveness, the impor- 
timity of others was redoubled j and, since rude barbarity knows 
no limits, they managed to force me beyond all bounds. Let one 
case suffice for several. It happened once that the teacher did 
not come at the usual hour for instruction ; and white we were 
all altogether we entertained ourselves quite agreeably; but as 
my adherents, after waiting long enough went away, and 1 re- 
mained alone with three of my enemies, these set about torment- 
ing and shaming me, in the hope of driving me off. Having left 
me an instant in the room, they came back speedily with switches 
which they had made from the cuttings of a broom. 1 noted 
their design, but as 1 supposed the end of the hour near, 1 hastily 
resolved not to resist them till the clock should strike. They be- 
gan thereibre, without remorse, to lash my legs and calves in a 
terrible fashion. I scarcely stirred, though it occured to me that 
I had miscalculated, and that the infliction of such pain lengthen- 
ed out every minute. My wrath grew with my patience, and at 
the first stroke of the bell, 1 grasped one fellow who little expect- 
ed it, by the hair, hurled him to the earth in an instant, and 
pressed my knees upon his back ; the second, who was younger 
and weaker, felt upon me from behind, but 1 caught his head un- 
der my arm and quite throttled him by drawing it tight ; while 
there wa.<i one still remaining, by no means the weakest, and my 
left hand only was at liberty. HimI seized by the clothes, and with 
the help of a sudden jerk on my part, and a precipitancy on his, 
brought him down and struck his face on the ground. There 
was no want of biting, pinching and kicking, but there was re- 
venge in my muscles as well as in my heart. In the advantage 
which I had acquired, I repeatedly knocked their heads together, 
till at last they rwsed a dreadful shout of murder, which soon 
surrounded ua with half the neighbourhood. But the switches 
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' scattered around, and my legs which I had bared of their stock- 
ings, told my part of the atory. They put an end to the battle, 
and sent me home, but 1 announced that in future I would tear 
out the eyes, slit the ears, or even throttle the best of these chaps 
who should give me the slightest provocation. 

This event, though, as it usually happens in childish afiaira, 
soon forgotten and even laughed over, was one reason why these 
instructions in common became gradually fewer, and at last 
ceased. I was thus again, as formerly, kept more at home, where 
I found in my sister Cornelia, one year younger than myself, a 
companion always growing more agreeable. 

Still, I will not leave this topic without narrating one or more 
stories of the many vexations caused by my playfellows. A les- 
son is to be got out of such communications, inasmuch as you 
learn how it has gone with others, and what you have to expect 
from life. You may infer from them, also, that whatever comes 
to pass, happens to you as a man, and not as a particularly well 
or ill treated individual. If the knowledge is of little use in en- 
abling us to avoid evils, it is serviceable so far as it qualities us to 
understand our condition, and bear or overcome its vicissitudes. 

Another general remark will not be out of place here, which is, 
that the children of more cultivated families, as they advance in 
life, meet a gross contradiction. I refer to the fact, that they are 
urged and trained, both by parents and teachers, to deport them- 
selves circumspectly, intelligently, and wisely, never to give 
pain to any one from wantonness or petulance, and to suppress 
all the evil impulses that suggest themselves; while the gay 
creatures, all the time they are engaged in this discipline, suffer 
from others the very treatment for which they are themselves rep- 
rimanded and punished. In this way, the poor things are merci- 
lessly oppressed between nature and civilization, and after res- 
training themselves for a while, break out according to their 
characters into cunning or violence. 

Force may be put down by force ; but a well-disposed child, 
inclined to love and sympathy, hardly knows how to oppose envy 
and malice. Though I managed, pretty well to suppress the active 
assaults of my companions, I was not equal to them in sarcasm 
and abuse ; and he who rests satisfied in merely defending him- 
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self ia such things, is always a loser. Attacks of the latter sort, 
ooDsequentiy, when they went so far as to excite anger, were re- 
pelled with physical force, or at least aroused determinations which 
could not be without future results. Among other advantages, 
which my ill-willers grudged me, was the pleasure I took in the 
relations that grew out of my grandfather's officiat position, which, 
as the highest in the city, conferred some importance on his 
family. Once, when I appeared to pride myself on the distinction, 
seeing my grandfather one step higher than the rest of the sena- 
tors, tHI^ed, as it were, directly under the portrait of the Em. 
peror, one of the boys said to me in derision, that like the pea- 
cock contemplating his feet, 1 should rather cast my eyes back 
to my paternal grandiather, who had been keeper of the Willow 
itm, and never aspired to thrones and coronets. I replied that I 
was in no wise ashamed of that, as it was the glory of our coun- 
try that all its citizens were equals, and might direct their ac- 
tivities to their own service or honour, according to their own 
notions. I was indeed sorry only that the good man was long 
since dead ; for I had often yearned to know him in person, had 
many times gazed upon his likeness, and visited his tomb to de- 
rive a melancholy pleasure from the simple memorial of that past 
existence to which 1 was indebted for my own. Another oppo- 
nent, who was the ^ost malicious of all of them, took the first 
aside, and whispered something in his ear, when they both turned 
upon me with a look of scorn. My gall tiegan to rise, and I de- 
manded that they should apeak out. " What ia more, then, if 
you will have it," continued the first, " you might look a long 
while before you could find your grandfather !" 1 now threat- 
ened them more vehemently if they did not clearly explain what 
they meant. Thereupon they alleged an old story, which they 
pretended to have heard from their parents, that my father was 
the son of some eminent man, while the simple citizen who wore 
the honours of paternity had only an apparent right to them. 
They had shamelessneas enough to produce all sorts of a^uments 
on this head ; as, for example, that our possessions descended 
exclusively from our grandmother, and that my remaining col- 
lateral relations, who lived in Friedhurg and other places, were 
all alike destitute of property. Their arguments, however, pos- 
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aeawd no force, except what they derived from their impotent 
malice. But I Ibtened to all much more composedly than they 
had anticipated, for they stood ready to fly the very moment that I 
should make a gesture towards their hair. My reply was quite at 
tny ease, and in substance, " that what they charged was no great 
injury to me. Life was go exquisite a blessing in itself, that a 
man might properly be indifferent as to who he had to thank for 
it, since God was after all the author of it, before whom all were 
equals." As they could make nothmg out of it, tbey let the matter 
drop for this time ; we went on playing t<^ether as befq^, which 
among children is an approved mode of reconciling all difficulties. 

Still this spiteful word inoculated me with a sort of moral 
disease, which kept lurking in my system. It would not have 
displeased me to have been the grandson of any person of consid- 
eration, even if it had been brought about in a way not alto- 
gether the most legitimate. My aculeness followed up the scent 
—the fancy was excited, and sagacity put in requisition. 1 began 
to investigate the allegation, and invented or found for it new 
grounds of probability. Little had been mode known to me of 
my grandfather, except that his likeness, together with my grand- 
mother's, hung in a parlour of the old house ; both of which, after 
the building of the new, had been kept in an upper chamber. 
My grandmother must have been a very handsome woman, and 
about the same age as her husband. I remember, also, to have 
seen in their rooms the miniature of some ftne-looking gentleman 
in uniform, with stars and orders, which, after their death, and 
during the confusion of house-building, disappeared with many 
other pieces of furniture. These, and many other things, were 
put together in my childish brain ; and I was thus, at an early 
age, exercised in that Active talent which in modem times con~ 
trives to fasten the sympathies of the whole cultivated world by 
means of strange combinations of the more important events of 
human life. 

But OS I could trust no one in such an affair, and dared to ask 
only the most remote questions in regard to it, there was need of 
greater secret diligence, in order to get somewhat nearer to the 
truth. I had heard it maintained, in so many words, that sons 
often bore a distinct resemblance to their fathers or grandfathers. 
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Many of our friends, Councillor Schneider in particular, trana. 
acted business for the princes and gentry of the neighbourhood, of 
whom, taking the younger sons as well as heirs into the account, 
not a few had estates on the Rhine and Maine, and in the inter- 
mediate country. These, at times honoured their faithful com. 
mercial agents with presents of their portraits, which, though I 
had been accustomed to see them on the walls from my infancy, 
now attracted a double share of my attention, in the hope that I 
might detect some resemblance to my father or to myself: aa 
too often happened to lead me to any degree of certainty ; for some- 
times it was the eyes of this, and then the nose of that, which 
seemed to indicate the relationship. Thus I was led about by 
these marks from one deception to another ; and though in the 
end I was compelled to regard this reproach as the merest fiction 
in the world, it was not without its effecl, and I could not, from 
time to time, refrain from quietly scrutinizing and testing all the 
noblemen whose images remained clearly impressed on ray fancy. 
So true is it that a man estimates whatever confirms him in his 
self-conceit, or flatters his secret vanity, the more highly on that 
very account, whether in other respects it makes for his honour 
or his disgrace. 

But instead of mingling these serious and reproachful reflec- 
tions, I rather turn my look away from that beautiful season of 
youth ; for who is able to speak of the fulness of childhood as it 
should be spoken of! We can only behold the little creatures, as 
they flit about before us, with delight and admiration ; for the 
greater part promise more than they keep, and it seems that na- 
ture, among the other naughty tricks that she plays us, designs 
to trifle with us also in this respect. The first organs she be- 
stows upon children coming into the world are adapted to the 
next immediate condition of the creature, which, unassuming and 
artless, makes use of them in the readiest way for the attainment 
of its present purposes. The child, considered in and for itself, — 
and in respect to its equals and the relations suited to its powers, 
seems so exceedingly intelligent and rationai, and at the same time 
BO easy, serene, and versatile, that one can hardly wish it further 
cultivation. If children grew up according to their early indica. 
tions of talent, we should possess an abundance of geniuses ; but 
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growth is not simple development ; the variouB oi^anic system 
which constitute the whole man, spring from one another, are 
(xmsequent upon one another, change into each other, disposBMS 
one another, and even waste one another, so that after a time 
scarcely a trace b to be found of many aptitudes and manifesta- 
tions of ability. Even when the natural powers have a decided 
direction, it would be hard for the most experienced master to de< 
clare. beforehand what it was, although afterwards it is easy ta 
discern what indicated future auccess. 

By no means, therefore, is it my design to comprise the whole 
history of my childhood in the first few books ; but I will rather 
resume and continue many a thread which has nm through these 
early years unnoticed. Here, however, I must Dot pass over 
the gradually increasing influence which the incidents of the war 
exercised over our seniimenta and course of life. 

The peaceful citizen stands in a singular relation to Uie great 
events of the world. ' They excite and disquiet him even from a 
distance, and while they do not yet touch him, he can scarcely 
refrain from an opinion and sympathy. Very soon he takes a 
side, as his character or external circumstances may determine. 
But when these grand fatalities, these important revolutions draw 
nearer to him, many outward inconveniences are superadded to 
his inward discomfort, and multiply and heighten the evil by de- 
stroying what little good was still possible. For he actually suf- 
fers from friends as well as foes, often more from those than from 
these, and he knows neither how to secure his interests nor to 
preserve his inclinations. 

The year 1757, though passed in perfect political tranquillity, 
brought us, nevertheless, considerable uneasiness of mind. Per- 
haps no year of my life was more fruitful of events than this. 
Conquests, achievements, misfortunes, and restorations, followed 
in such quick succession, that they seemed to produce and devour 
each other ; yet the image of Frederick, his name and glory, 
hovered unhurt above all vicissitudes. The enthusiasm of his 
worshippers grew stronger and warmer every day, the hatred of 
his enemies daily more bitter, and this division of opinion, which 
even separated families, contributed not a little to isolate citizens, 
already too widely sundered on other grounds. For in a city 
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like Frankfort, where three religioDs divide the inhabitsnU into 
three unequal masses, and only a few even of the moat influen- 
tial men can attain to political power, there must be many 
wealthy and educated persons, who are thrown back upon them- 
selves, and, by means of study and a taste for the arts, train 
themselves to an individual and exclusive existence. It will bv 
necessary for us to speak of such men, now and hereafter, if we 
wish to bring before our eyes the peculiarities of a Frankfort citi- 
zen of that era. 

My fether, after his return from his travels, took a notion in his 
own way, that to prepare himself for the service of the city, be 
should accept some subordinate office. He would have dis- 
charged its duties iodependent of all emolument, provided they 
would confer it upon him without balloting. In the conscious, 
ness of his good intentions, and according to the conception which 
he had of himself, he believed that he deserved such a distinction, 
though not in every respect conformable to law or custom. Con- 
■equ^tly, when his suit was rejected, he took it in high dudgeon 
and disgust, vowed that he would never accept of any place, and 
ia order to render his resolution irrevocable, procured the title of 
imperial councillor, which the Schultheiss and elder senators bore 
as a mark of honour. Mailing himself by this means an equal 
of the highest, it was impossible for him to begin again at the 
bottom. The same impulse induced him also to woo the eldest 
daughter of the Schultheiss, so that he was excluded from the 
council for another reason. He was of that number of recluses 
then, who never form ihemselves into a society. They are as 
much isolated in respect to each other as they are in regard to 
the rest of mankind, and become more so all the while, as such 
seclusion renders their individualities more and more repulsive. 
Mv father, in his travels and commerce with the world at laige, 
had acquired some conceptions of a more elegant and liberal 
mode of life than was, perhaps, common among his fellow-citi- 
zens ; yet in this respect he was not entirely without predeces- 
sors and associates. 

The name of Uffbhback is well known. At that lime there 
was a SchiilF von Uffenbaok, who was generally respected. He 
had been in Italy, had applied himself particularly to music, sang 
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an agreeable tenor, and having brought home a fine collection of 
pieces, was Id the habit of having concerts and oratorios at his 
houae. But as he took part in these himself, and held musiciana 
in great favour, such a course was not supposed to be suitable to 
his dignity, and his invited guests, no less than the other people 
of the country, indulged in sly jokes at his expense. 

Besides, I remember a Babon von Hakgl, a rich nobleman, 
who was married but childless, and occupied a charming house 
in Antonius street, surrounded by all the appurtenances of a dig. 
nitied position in life. He possessed pictures, engravings, an- 
tiques, and other things which are gathered by collectors and 
lovers of art. Occasionally he asked the more noted personages 
to dinner, and was beneficent in a peculiar but judicious way, 
taking the poor to his own house to be clothed, while he retained 
their old rags, and promised them a weekly charity, on condi. 
tioD that they should present themselves every time neat and tidy 
in the proffered dress. I can recall him but indistinctly, as a 
genial, well- cultivated man ; yet his auction, which I attended 
from beginning to end, is more clear in my remembrance, be- 
cause partly by command of my father, and partly for reasons of 
my own, I purchased many things that are still to be found in 
my collections. 

At an earlier date than this — so early that I scarcely set eyes 
upon him — John Michael Von Loem had considerable repute in 
the literary world, as well as at Frankfort. Not a native of 
Frankfort, he had settled there, and married a sister of my grand- 
mother Textor, whose maiden name was Lindheimer. Familiar 
with the political and fashionable world, and rejoicing in a re- 
newed title of nobility, he had acquired reputation by having 
spirit enough to turn the various excitements which arose in 
church and state to account. He wrote the " Cotmt of Rivera," 
a didactic romance, the object of which is made apparent by the 
second title j " or, the Honest Man at Court." This work was 
well received, because it insisted on morality in the aSairs of 
courts, where Prudence is for the most part the only virtue ; thus 
his work produced him both applause and respect. A second at- 
tempt, for that very reason, would be accompanied by more dan- 
ger. He wrote " The Only Tnte Religion," a book designed to 
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advance tolerance, especially between the Lutherana and Calvin, 
ists. But here he ran foul of the theologians — one Dr. Benner 
of Giessen in particular, who wrote a reply. Von Leon re- 
joined ; the contest grew violent and personal, and the disagreea- 
blenesa of it was one reason that induced him to accept a Presi. 
dency at Lingen, which Frederick II. ofiered him, supposing that 
he was an enlightened, unprejudiced man, and not averse to the 
new views that more extensively ohtained in France. His for- 
mer countrymen, whom he left in some displeasure, averred that 
he would not be contented there, and could not be, as a place like 
Lingen was not to be compared with Frankfort. My father also 
doubted whether the President would be satisfied, and asserted 
that the good uncle would have done better not to connect him- 
self with the king, as it was exceedingly hazardous to get too 
near him, extraordinary leader as he was in many respects ; for it 
was known how outrageously the famous Voltaire had been ar- 
rested in Frankfort, under a requisition of the Prussian Resident 
Freitag, though he had formerly stood high in the favour of the 
king, and been regarded as his teacher in French poetry. There 
was no want, on such occasions, of wise saws and modem in- 
stances, to warn one against courts and princes' service, of which 
a native Frankforter had scarcely the most distant notion. 

An excellent man. Dr.. Oath, also occurs to me, whose name 
I mention, not because 1 purpose to erect a monnment to all 
worthy citizens of Frankfort, but merely to refer to them so far 
forth as their renown or personal characters had an influence upon 
my early years. Dr. Orth was a wealthy man, but was of that 
number who never took part in the government, although per- 
fectly qualified to do so by knowledge and insight- 'The antiqui- 
ties of Gennany, but more especially of Frankfort, were indebted 
to him : and he published " Comments on Ike so-called Reforma- 
tion of Frankfort," a work in which all the statutes of the state 
were collated. The historical portions of this book I had most 
diligently read when quite a child. 

Von Ocbsenstein, the eldest of the throe brothers whom I have 
mraitioncd above as among our neighbours, was not in conse- 
quence of his recluse habits remarkable during his lifetime, but 
became the more remarkable after hb death, by means of an in- 
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junction which he left behind him, that common craftsmen should 
carry him to his grave, early in the morning, in perfect silence, 
and without an attendant or follower. This was done, and the 
afikir excited great attention In the city, where they were accus- 
tomed to the most pompous funeral solemnities. All who dis- 
charged the customary offices on such occaatona, rose against the 
innovation. But the stout patrician found imitators in all classes, 
and though such ceremonies were derisively called ox-burials,* 
they came into fashion, to the advantage of many of the more 
poorly-provided families, while funeral parades )Pere less and less 
in vogue. I bring forward this circumstance, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents one of the earlier symptoms of that tendency to humility 
and equalization, which in the second half of the last century 
was manifested in so many ways, by the higher classes and result- 
ed in such unlooked-for effects. 

Nor was there any lock of antiquarian amateurs. We had 
Cabinets of pictures, and collections of engravings, while the an- 
cient curiosities, of our own country especially, were laboriously 
hunted up and hoarded. The older constitutions and mandates 
of the imperial city, of which no digest had been prepared, were 
carefully searched for in print and manuscript, arranged in the 
order of time, and guarded as a treasure of patriotic laws and 
customs. The portraits of Frankforters, which existed in great 
number, were brought together, and formed a special department 
of the cabinet. 

Such men my father appears to have adopted as his models. 
He was wanting in none of the qualities that pertain to an up- 
right ond respectable citizen. Thus, after his house was built, 
he put his property of every sort into order. An excellent col- 
lection of maps by Sehcnck and others at that time eminent 
geographical authorities, the aforesaid Constitutions and Mandates, 
those portraits, a chest of ancient weapons, a cose of remarkable 
Venetian glasses, cups and beakers, natural curiosities, ivory. 
works, bronzes, and a hundred other things, were separated and 
displayed, and 1 seldom failed, when an auction occurred, getting 
some commission for the increase of his possessions in that sort. 

< A pun upon the name of Ochaenaleiii, — Tr. 
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Y«t I must speaJc of one important family, of which I had 
heard strange thinga since my earliest years, and of some of 
whose members I myself lived to see a great deal that was sin- 
gular — I mean the Senokenberos. The father, of whom I have 
little to say, was a man well-to-do in the world. He had three 
aons, who from their youth had always been noted for their eccen. 
tricities. Such things are not well received in a little shrunk-up 
ci^ where no one is suffered to reader himself conspicuous, either 
for good or evil. Nicknames and odd stories, long kept in memory, 
are generally the fruit of such singularity. The father lived at 
the comer of Hare Street -{Hasaengasse), which took its name 
from a sign on the house that represented one hare at least, if not 
three hares. They consequently called the three brothers the 
three Hares, which mock-name they could not shake off for a 
long white. But as great endowments often announce themselves 
in youth in the form of singularity and awkwardness, it was so 
in this case. The eldest of the brothers was afterwards the 
eelebrated Councillor von Seckenberg. The second was appoint, 
ed to the Magistracy, and displayed emineut abilities, which he 
subsequently abused in a miserable pettifc^ging and even infa. 
mous spirit, if not to the scandal of his native city, certainly to 
the detriment of his colleagues. The third, a physician and man 
of great integrity, though he practised little and that tuily in the 
most respectable families, preserved even in his old age asomewhat 
whimsical expression. He was always tidily dressed, and never 
showed himself in the street, except in shoes and high stockings, 
with a well-powdered periwig, and his hat under his arm. He 
walked rapidly, but with a singular sort of totter, so that he was 
sometimes on one, and sometimes on the other side of the way, 
making a complete zigzag as he went. The small wits said that 
he made this anomalous step to get out of the way of departed 
souls, who might have followed him in a straight line, thus imi- 
tating those who are afraid of a crocodile. But all these jests 
and merry sayings were transformed at last into genuine respect 
for him, when he gave up his pleasant dwelling-house, on Eschen- 
heimer street, with its courts, gardens, and all other belongings, 
for a medical establishment, where, in addition lo a hospital de- 
signed almost exclusively for the citizens of Fraok&rt, a botanic 
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ghiiBO, an anatomical museum, a chemical laboratory, a n 

able library, and a house for the governor, were instituted oa a 

plan of which no university need have been ashamed. 

Another eminent man, whose local efficiency and whosie wri- 
tings, rather than his presence, had an important influence upon 
me, was Charles Fbeuerick von Mosbr. He was perpetually 
referred to in our neighbourhood for his activity in business. Hia 
character was fundamentally moral, butasthe infirmities of human 
nature frequently gave him trouble, it inclined him to what is call- 
ed piety. What Von Loen bad tried to do in respect to court life, 
be would have done for business-life. — He would have introduced 
into it a more conscientious mode of proceeding. The great 
number of small principalities in Germany gave rise to a multi- 
tude of Princes and ministers, the former of whom desired im- 
plicit obedience, and the latter, for the most part, would work or 
serve only in pursuance of their own convictions. This pro- 
duced endless conflicts, and rapid overtumings and explosions, 
inasmuch as the effects of these unrestricted matters became 
much sooner noticeable and injurious on a small scale than on a 
large one. Many families were in debt, and imperial Commis- 
sioners of Debts were appointed : others were more or less expedi- 
tiously following in the same train ; while the officers either reaped 
an unconscionable profit, or made themselves most conscientiously 
disagreeable and repulsive. Moser wished to act as statesman and 
man of business, for which he was strikingly qualified by his 
hereditary and practical talents ; but he at the same time wished 
to conduct himself as a man and a citizen, and surrender as little 
as possible of his moral worth. His " Prince and Servaid," his 
" Daniel in the Lion's Den," his " Holt/ Relict," paint through- 
out his own condition in which he felt himself cramped, if not tor- 
tured. They indicate generally his impatience of a state of things 
to the bearings of which he could not reconcile himself, yet from 
which he could not get free. This mode of thinking and feeling, 
in fact, compelled him many times to seek other services, which, 
on account of hb great cleverness, were never wanting. 1 re- 
member him as a pleasing, versatile, and gentle man. 

The name of Klofstocx produced a great effect upon us, even 
at a distance. In the outset, people wondered why so excellent a 
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Diui should be so strangely named ; but they soon got accustomed 
to ihis, and thought no more of the meaning of the syllables. In 
my father's library 1 had found heretofore only the earlier poets, 
especially those who had appeared during his day and gradually 
acquired fame. These had all written in rhyme, and my father 
held rhyme as iudispeusable in poetical woriis. Canitz, Hage- 
dom, DroUinger, Gellert, Creuz, Haller, stood in a row, in the 
most elegant French bindings ; to which were added Neukirck's 
Telemachus, Koppen's Jerusalem Delivered, and other transla- 
tions, i had read the whole of these works through as a child, 
and committed portions to memory, which 1 was often called upon 
to recite for the entertainment of company. A vexatious era on 
the other hand opened upon my father, when Klopatock's " Mes- 
siah" became an object of admiration, and brought a sort of verse 
into fashion which seemed to him no verse.* He had been upon 
his guard against buying this book, though a. friend of the family, 
Councillor Schneider, smuggled it into the hands of my mother 
and her children. 

On this man of business who read but little, the Messiah aa 
soon as it appeared, made a profound impression. Its natural 
utterance and beautiful esaltation of pious feeling, its agreeable 
language estimated merely as a kind of measured prose, had so 
won upon the dry man of details, that he regarded the first ten 
cantos, of which alone we are speaking, as a rare Booh of De- 
votion, and read them through once annually during Passion 
week, when he relaxed from all business, and refreshed himself 
for all the rest of the year. In the beginning he thought that 
he would share his emotions with his old friend ; but he was per- 
fectly shocked when he was forced to perceive an incurable dis- 
like cherished against a book of so valuable substance, merely 
because of what appeared to him an indiiferent external form. It 
may readily be supposed that their conversation often reverted to 
this topic ; but both parties divei^ed more and more widely 
from each other, there were some violent scenes, and the more 
yielding of the two was at last pleased to be silent on his favour- 
ite author, that he might not lose at the same time a friend of hia 
youth, and a good Sunday supper. 

* It is wriUen m Hexameter blank verse;— TV. 
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It is a natural wish of every man to make proselytes, and how 
much was our friend rewarded in secret when he detected in the 

rest of the family such declared admirers of his saint. The copy 
which he used only one week during the year, was vouchsafed 
to us all the remaining time. The mother kept it secret, but we 
children pored over it when we could, and in leisure hours snug. 
)y hid in some nook, learned the most delightful passages by 
heart, and very speedily impressed the tender as well as the vi- 
olent parts on our memory. 

Porcia's dream we recited in a sort of rivalry, but divided the 
parts of the wild dialogue of despair between Satan and Adrime- 
leck where they have been cast into the Red Sea. The first rdle, 
being the most boisterous, was assigned to me, and the second, 
as more pathetic, my sister undertook. The alternate and hor- 
rible but well-sounding curses were ever on our lips, and we 
seized every opportunity to accost each other with these infernal 
phrases. 

One Saturday evening in winter — my father always hod him- 
self shaved over night that he might dress himself for church the 
next day at hia ease — we sat on a footstool behind the stove, and 
muttered our customary imprecations in a low voice, while the 
barber was putting on the lather. It was where Adrimeleck has 
to lay his iron hands on Satan, my sister seized me with violence, 
and declaimed, gently enough at first,'but with increasing pas- 



"Hdp me, thee I beseech, naj implore, if llmtfaou reqiuceet, 
HonatetRbandonediDftlieel oh thoublBckestorcrinunals! 
Help me, I mSer^e painoftJeKtb's eternal avengiog. 
Once couhl I hate thee with fierce inappeasable hatred, 
But oon I may not bate, and that U my heart-[«ercing angiUBh," 

Thus far all went on tolerably ; but when she shrieked in a 

loud and dreadful voice the following words, 

"Oh! how am I tortured 1" 

the good surgeon was startled, and poured the lather basin into 
my father's bosom. There was an instant uproar, and a severe 
investigatitm into the cause of the accident, more espeoially when 
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it vas considered what mischief mifht have been done if the slio- 
Ting had l)eeii actually going forward. In order to relieve our. 
selves of all suspicions of wantonness in the affair, we confessed 
our Satanic characters, when the disastrous nature of hexameters 
became 'so apparent that they were again condemned and ban- 
Thus children and common people are accustomed to transform 
the great and exalted into a sport, and even a jest ; and how in- 
deed could they otherwise abide and tolerate it ? 
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At that time the general habit of going about to interchange 
mutual good wishes made the city very lively on New Year's 
day. Those who would not otherwise have left home, donned 
their best clothes, that they might be friendly and courteous for a 
moment to their friends and patrons. The feativities at n)y 
grandfather's house on this day were pleasures long looked for. 
ward to, particularly by us children. At early dawn all the 
grandchildren had already assembled there to hear the drums, 
oboes, clarionets, trumpets and cornels played upon by the 
military and city musicians. The New- Year's gifts, sealed 
and superscribed, were divided by us children among the hum- 
bler coDgratulators, and, as the day advanced, the number of 
those of higher rank increased. Our relations and confldenticd 
iriends appeared first, then the subordinate officers; and even 
the gentlemen of the council did not fail to pay their respects to 
the Schultheiss, while a select assembly were entertained that even- 
ing in rooms which were else scarcely opened once a year. The 
tarts, biscuits, marchpanes, and sweet wine had the greatest 
charm for us children, and, besides, the Schultheiss and the two 
Burgomasters annually received a certain amount of silver from 
some institution, which was then bestowed upon the grandchildren 
and godchildren in regular succession. In fine, this small festi- 
val was not wanting in any of those things which usually glorify 
la^er ones. 

The New- Year's day of 1759 approached, as desirable and 
attractive to us children as any preceding 'one, but full of 
import and foreboding to older persons. To the passage of the 
French troops people certainly had become accustomed, for they 
appeared often enough, and in sufficient force, but their num- 
bers were g;reatly augmented in the last days of the past year. 
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According to the old usage of a free-town, the warder of the city 
tower g&ve a blast whenever troopa approached, and on this New- 
Year's day he blew incessantly, which was a sign that large 
bodies were in motion on many aides ; they actually passed 
through the city in greater numbers on that day, and the people 
ran to see them march by. We had been used to having them 
go through in smaller parties, but they gradually swelled in 
size, and none had the power nor the incHDation to stop them. 
In short, on the 2nd of January, after a column had come through 
Sachsenhausen over the bridge and through the Fahrgasse, as 
far as the Police Guard House — they halted, overpowered the 
small company of guards who were escorting them, took posses- 
sion of the Guard House, marched down the Zeile, and after a 
slight resistance, the main guard were also obliged to yield. In 
a moment the peaceful streets were turned into a scene of war. 
The troops remained and bivouacked there until their lodgings 
were provided by regular billeting. 

This unexpected, and, for many years, unheard-of burden 
weighed heavily upon our comfortable citizens, and none felt it 
a greater hardship than my father, who was obliged to take 
foreign military into his scarcely finished house, to open to them 
his well-furnished reception rooms, which were generally closed, 
and abandon to the caprices of strangers all that he had arranged 
and kept so carefully. Siding as he did with the Prussians, he 
yet found himself besieged in his own chambers by the French 
— it was, in his opinion, the greatest misfortune that could hap- 
pen to him. Had it been possible for him to have taken the matter 
more easily, he might have saved himself and us many sad hours, 
for he spoke French well, and could deport himself with dignity 
and grace in the daily intercourse of life. The King's Lieute- 
nant was quartered on us, who, although a military person, stilt 
had to settle civil difierences, quarrels between the soldiers and 
the citizens, and all questions of debt and traffic. This tnan 
was the Count Tnorane, a native of Grasse in Provence, not far 
from Antibes ; a tall, thin, stem figure, with a face badly marked 
by the small poi, black fiery eyes, and a dignified, reserved de- 
meanour. On entering the house he made a &vourable impres- 
sion at once upon its inmates, for in mentioning the difierent 
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apartmeats, some of which were to be given up, and others re- 
tained by the family, a picture room waa spoken of, and the 
Count immediately requested permission, notwithstanding it was 
dark, to make the pictures a hasty visit by candlelight. He took 
^ery great pleasure in such things, highly complimented my fa- 
ther, who accompanied him, and when he heard that the greater 
part of the artists by whom they had been painted yet lived in 
Frankfort and its neighbourhood, he assured us that he should be 
delighted to know and to employ there. 

But even this sympathy in respect to art could not change my 
Other's feelings nor bend his character. He permitted what he 
could not prevent, and so kept at a distance in inactivity for the 
unoonunon state of things around him was intolerable to him, 
even in the veriest trifle. 

Count Thorane behaved himself meanwhile in a most exem- 
plary manner. He would not even allow his maps to be nailed 
upon the walls, that he might not injure the new hangings. His 
people were active, quiet, and orderly ; but, in truth, as he was 
never at rest during the whole day and a part of the night, one 
complainant quickly following another, as arrested persons were 
brought in and led out, as all the officers and adjutants were admit- 
ted to his presence, and as moreover the Coimt kept an open table 
every day, it madein a moderately sized house, arranged for a single 
&mily, and with but one open staircase running from top to bottom, 
a perpetual bustle and buzzing like that in a beehive ; but every 
thing was managed with moderation, gravity, and severity. For- 
tunately, there was a good-natured interpreter who served as me- 
diator between the irritable master of the house, who became daily 
a ntore hypochondriac self-tormentor, and his friendly, but stem 
and precise military guest. He was a handsome, corpulent, lively 
man, a citizen of Frankfort, and could speak French well, knew how 
to adapt himself to everything, aod turned many little annoyances 
into fun. My mother sent a representation to the Count through 
this man, of the situation in which she was placed, owing to her 
husband's state of mind. He explained the matter so skilfully — 
a new and scarcely furnished house, the natural reserve of its 
owner occupied in the education of his family-r-and all that could 
be said to the same efiect, that the Count, who, on his side, took 
5 
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the greatest pride in the utmost justice, int^rity, and bonoor- 
able conduct, resolveiJ to behave in an exemplary manner to 
those upon whom he waa quartered, and, in fact, be never sverv. 
ed under any circumstances during the several yeara he stayed 
with us. 

My mother possessed some knowledge of Italian, a language not 
altogetber unkjiown to any of our family ; she therefore resolved 
to leara French immediately, employing for tbia purpose the in- 
terpreter, for whose child she had lately stood godmother during 
these stormy times, and who now felt a redoubled interest in our 
bouse from this comiexion. Every spare moment he devoted to 
his child's godmother — for he lived directly opposite — and above 
all, he taught her those phrases which she would be obliged to 
use in her personal intercourse with the Count ; and tbey suc- 
ceeded admirably. The Count was flattered by the paina taken 
by the mistress of tbe house at her years, and as there waa a 
cbeerful, witty vein in his character, and he liked to exhibit a 
certain dry gallantry, a most friendly relation arose between them, 
and the allied god-parenta could obtain whatever they wanted 
from him. 

As I said before, if it bad been possible to cbeer up my father, 
this altered state of things would not have been disagreeable to tis. 
The Count was strictly disinterested ; be even declined receiving 
gifts which pertained to his situation ; the most trifling thing 
which bore the appearance of bribery, be rejected angrily, and 
sometimes punished. His people were strictly forbidden to put 
the proprietor of the house to the least expense. We children, 
on the contrary, were bountifully supplied from their dessert. 
To give an idea of the simplicity of those times, I must take this 
opportunity to mention that my mother grieved us much one day 
by throwing away some ices which had been sent us from table, 
because she would not believe it possible for the stomach to bear 
real ice, even if it bad been thoroughly sweetened. 

Besides these dainties, wbicb we gradually learned to enjoy 
uid to digest with perfect ease, it was very agreeable for us chil- 
dren to be in some measure released from fixed hours of study 
and atrict discipline' My father's ill-humour increased, he could 
not resign himself to an unavoidable necessity. How he worried 
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my mother, the interpreter, the senators and all his friends, only 
to rid him of the Count ! It was in vain that they represented 
to him that under existing circumstances the presence of such a 
man in the house was an actual benefit, and that the dislodg. 
ment of the Count would be followed by a constant succession 
of officers or of privates — for none of these arguments had any 
effect. To him the present grief seemed so intolerable that his dis- 
satisfaction prevented his conceiving anything more disagreeable. 

For this reason hia activity, which was generally spent upon 
us, relaxed. The lessons be gave us were no longer required 
with the former exactness, and we tried to gratify our cu- 
riosity for military and other public proceedings as much as pos- 
sible, not only at home, but also iu the street, which was easily 
done, as the front door was open day and night, and guarded by 
sentries who paid no attention to the running to and fro of rest- 
less children. 

The many afiairs which were settled before the tribunal of the 
Royal Lieutenant were rendered more particularly interesting 
by his making it a point to give his decisions some witty, inge- 
nious, or lively turn. What he decreed was strictly just, yet his 
manner of expressing it whinisical and piquant. He seemed to 
have taken the Duke of Ossuna as his model. Scarcely a day 
passed in which the interpreter did not tell some anecdote or 
other to amuse my mother. This lively man had made a little 
collection of the Solomonian decisions of the Count, but I only re- 
member the general impreasion they gave me, for I cannot recall a 
single case to mind. 

By degrees we became better acquainted with the idiosyncra- 
sies of the Count. This man clearly understood his own peculi- 
arities, and as there were times in which he was seized with a 
sortofdejeotion or hypochondria, or by whatever name you choose 
to call bis evil genius, he withdrew into his room at such hours, 
which were sometimes lengthened into days, and would see no one 
but his valet. Even in urgent cases he could not be prevailed 
upon to receive any one. But as soon as the Evil Spirit had left 
him, he was active, mild, and cheerfulas before. It might he in- 
ferred fytxai the talk of his valet. Saint Jean, a small, thin man of 
a lively, good-natured dispo«tiou, that in his earlier years he had 
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caused a great misfortune when a prey to ooe of these moods, 
and that therefore in so important a position as his, with the eyes 
of the world fastened upon him, he had earnestly resolved to 
avoid a similar aberration. 

During the very first days of the Count's residence with us, 
he sent for all the Frankfort artists, as Hirt, Schutz, Trautmenn, 
Nothnagel and Junker. They showed him their finished pic- 
tures, and he bought what were for sale. My pretty, bright little 
room in the gable.end of the attic was immediately given up to 
him, and turned into a cabinet and studio, for he designed to keep 
all the artists at work far some time, eapeciall}' Seekatz of Darm- 
stadt, whose simple and natural representations highly pleased 
him. He therefore sent for the dimensions of all the rooms and 
cabinets of a beautiful house which belonged to his elder brother 
in Grasse, consulted with the artists upon the proper divisions of 
the walls, and fixed upon the sizes of the large oil-pictures which 
were not to be set in frames, but to be fastened upon the walla 
tike tapestry. And now the work went on apace. Seekatz un- 
dertook country scenes, and succeeded extremely well in his old 
people and children, which were copied directly from nature. 
His young men did nol do as well, they were almost all too thin, 
and his women failed from the opposite fault. For as he had a 
good little fat but ugly-looking wife, who would let him have no 
model but herself, he could produce nothing very agreeable. Ha 
was also obliged to exceed the usual size of his figures. His 
trees were truthful, but the foliage was over minute. He was a 
pupil of Brinkmann, whose easel pictures are by no means coti- 
temptible. 

Schutz, the landscape painter, had the best of the matter, per- 
haps, for he was thorouglily master of the Rhine country, and 
of the warm sunny tone which animates it during the summer 
season. Nor was he entirely unaccustomed to working on a 
large scale, and his pictures were well executed and in keeping. 
His paintings were of a cheerful cast. 

Trautmann Rembrandtized some resurrection-miracles out 
of the New Testament, and alongside of them he set fire to 
some villages and mills. One cabinet was entirely allotted to 
him, OS I found by inspecting the designs of the rooms. Hirt 
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paiated several fine oak and beech forests. His cattle were 
praiseworthy. Junker, a follower of the more elaborate Dutch 
school, was least able to manage this tapestry-work, but he con- 
descended to ornament divers compartments with Aowera and 
fruits for a handsome price. 

As 1 had known all these men from my earliest youth, and 
had often visited their studios, and as the Count also liked to have 
me with him, I was present at the consultations and orders, aa 
well as at the deliveries of the pictures, and look occasion to 
speak my opinion freely when sketclies and designs were handed 
in. I had already won some reputation with amateurs, particu- 
larly at auctions, which 1 attended diligently, by the quickness 
with which I comprehended the points of a historical picture, 
whether taken from Biblical or Profane History, or from My- 
thology ; and, even if 1 did not always hit upon the meaning 
of allegorical pictures, there was seldom any one present who 
understood it better than I. OAen had I persuaded the artists to 
represent this or that object, and I joyfully made use of any 
such opportunity that now presented itself. 1 still remember 
writing a circumstantial essay, in which I described twelve pic- 
tures which were to exhibit the history of Joseph ; some of them 
were afterwards executed. 

After this achievement, which was certainly laudable in a 
boy, I must mention a little disgrace which happened to me 
within this circle of artists. I was well acquainted with all the 
pictures which had been from time to time brought into that room. 
My youthful curiosity left nothing unseen — nothing unexplored. 
I once found a black box behind the stove ; 1 was not backward 
in prying into its contents, and drew back the bolt without further 
thought. The picture it contained was certainly not of a kind 
usually exposed to view, and although I tried to bolt it immedi- 
ately, I was not quick enough. The Count entered and caught 
me-—" Who allowed you to open that box V he asked, with all 
the air of a Royal Lieutenant. I had nothing to say for myself, 
and be immediately pronounced my sentence in a very stem man- 
ner : " For eight days," said he, " you shall not enter this room." 
I made a bow and walked off. I obeyed liis orders most punctu- 
ally, which quite vexed the good Seekatz, who was then at work 
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in the room, and who liked to have me about him ; and, out of « 
little spite, I carried my obedience so far, that I left Seekatz's 
coffee, which I was wont to fetch him, upon the threshold. He 
waa then obliged to leave his work and get it, wbioh annoyed 
him so much, that he almost look a dislike to me. 

It now seems in place that I should state circumstantially and 
intelligibly how, in these circumstances, I muiaged to help myself 
through the difficulties of the French language, which I had never 
learned. Here too, my natural gifts were of service to me, ena- 
bling me easily to catch the sounds of a language, its modifica- 
tions, its accent, tone, and all other outward peculiarities. I knew 
many Latin words ; Italian suggested still more ; and by listening 
to servants and soldiers, sentries and visitors, I soon picked up 
enough to enable me to ask questions and return answers, even 
when I could not enter into conversation. All this, however, waa 
little compared to the profit I derived from the theatre. My 
grandfather had given me a free ticket, which I used daily by dint 
of my mother's support, and in spite of all my father's reluctance. 
I took a seat in the pit, before a foreign stage, and watched 
narrowly every movement, gesture, and expression, as 1 under- 
stood little or nothing of what wos said, and therefore only derived 
my entertainment from the action and the tone of voice. Comedy 
I could least of all understand, for it waa spoken rapidly, and re- 
lated to the common atTairs of life, of the phrases of which I knew 
nothing. Tragedy was not often played, but the measured step 
and rhythm of the Alexandrines, with the continued use of the same 
expressions, made it more intelligible to me in every way. It 
was not long before I took up Racine, which I found in my fiu 
ther's library, and declaimed passages to myself, in a theatrical 
style and manner. As the oigan of the ear b so nearly rela- 
ted to the organ of speech, I did this with considerable anima< 
tion, although I could not perceive the connexion between a whole 
sentence. I even learned entire passages by rote, like a trained 
parrot, which was easier to me, from having when a child com- 
mitted to memory passages from the Bible which were generally 
unintelligible, and accustomed myself to reciting them in the tone 
of the Protestant preachers. Versified French comedies were 
then much in vogue. The pieces of Destouches, Mariveaux, and 
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La Chauss^, were often produced, and I still remember sonw 
characteristic figures very distinctly. Of tiiose of Molidre I rec- 
ollect much less. The greatest impression that was made upon 
me was by the " Hypermnestra" of Lemiere, which, as a new 
piece, was brought out with care aod often repeated. The De- 
vin du Village, Rose el Colaa, Annette el Lubin, made each a very 
pleasant impression upon me. I can even now recall the youths 
and maidens decorated with ribands, and their gestures. It was 
not l(Hig before I felt a wish to see the inierior of that theatre, 
to which I had so many opportunities of going. As I had not the 
patience to listen to whole pieces, I often carried on all sorts of 
plays with other children of my age in the corridors, or in milder 
weather before the door.* A handsome, lively boy joined ub, who 
belonged to the theatre, and whom 1 had casually seen in various 
little parts. lie came to a better understanding with me than 
with the rest, a I could bring my French to bear upon him, 
and he attached himself to me because there was no boy of his 
age or his nation at the theatre, or anywhere in the neighbour, 
hood. We kept together during the day, and even while the rep- 
resentations went on he seldom left me in peace. He was a de< 
lightful young braggart, chattered away in a most charming and 
inexhaustible manner of his adventures, quarrels, and other queer 
incidents, which amused me wonderfully. I learned more from 
him of the language in four weeks, and of the power of express, 
ing myself, than you can imagine, and none guess how I had 
attained this foreign tongue all at once, as if through inspiration. 
In the earliest days of our acquaintance he took me with him 
upon the stage, and then led me to the green room, where the 
actors dressed and undressed, and rested during the intervals of 
the performance. The place was neither convenient nor agree- 
able, for they had squeezed the theatre into a concert room, so 
that there were no separate chambers for the actors behind the 
stage. A pretty large room adjoining, which had formerly serv- 
ed for card parties, was now used by both sexes in common, who 
appeared to feel as little reserve towards each other as to us chil- 
dren, and they did not always change or put on their clothes in the 
a that time, u ttw; do 
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most decent manner. I had never seen anything of the kind be- 
fore, but af^er repeated visits custom made il appear quite natural. 
It was not long before this gave rise to a very peculiar interest. 
Young Derones, for so I will call the boy whose acquaintance I 
still kept up, was a youth of good manners and courteous de- 
meanour, notwithstanding his conceit. He made me acquainted 
with his sister, a pleasant girl, a few years older than we were, 
well-grown, of a regular form, brunette complexion, dark hair 
and eyes — her whole deportment rather quiet— nay, aad. I tried 
10 make myself agreeable to her in every way, but I failed 
to attract her notice. Young girls think themselves far advanced 
in ^e beyond younger boys, and while aspiriug to young men, 
they assume the manner of an aunt towards those boys whose 
first inclinations are turned towards them. — With a younger 
brother of his I had no acquaintance. 

Oilen, when their mother had gone to rehearsals, or was out vis. 
iting, we met at her house to play and amuse ourselves. I never 
went there without presenting the fair one a flower, a fruit, or 
something else, which she always received pleasantly, and thanked 
me for most politely, but her sad look never brightened, nor did 
I ever see a trace of her having given me a further thought. 

At last, I supposed I had discovered her secret. The boy showed 
me a crayon skeleh of a handsome-Tnan, behind his mother's bed, 
which was hung with elegant silk curtains, remarking at the 
same time, with a sly look, that he was not papa, but just the 
same as papa ; and as he glorified this man, and told me 
many things about him in his minute and ostentatious mamier, 
he half convinced me that the daughter might belong to the 
father, but the other two children to the intimate friend. I thus 
explained her melancholy and loved her for it all the ntore. My 
liking for this girl assisted me in bearing her brother's imperti- 
nences, which were not always within bounds. I was often 
obliged to listen to prolix accounts of his prowess, of the duels he 
had foujht — without wishing to injure others — all for mere hon. 
our'ssake. He had always disarmed his adversary, and then 
forgiven him — nay, he was such a good fencer, that he was once 
very much puzzled how get at the sword of his opponent, which 
be had struck up into a high tree. 
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My visits to the theatre were much facilitated by my free ticket, 
whici), coming from the hands of the Schultheiss, gave me access 
to any of the seals, and therefore to those of the Proscenium. 
This was made very deep, after the French models, and was bor- 
dered with seats on both sides enclosed by a low rail, and running 
back in several rows, so that the first seSta were but a little ele- 
vated above the stage. The whole was considered a place of 
special honour, and was generally used by the officers, although 
the nearness of the actors destroyed, 1 will not say all illu- 
sion, but, in a measure, all eDJoymeul. I have thus seen and ex- 
perienced myself the usage or abuse of which Voltaire com. 
plains. Thus, for instance, when the house was very full, in con- 
sequence of troops passing through the town, and officers of dis- 
tinction strove for these seats of honour, which were generally 
occupied already, several rows of benches and chairs were ex- 
tended from the proscenium on to the boards themselves, and 
nothing remained for the heroes and heroines but to reveal their 
secrets in the very limited space between the Uniforms and Or- 
ders. I have even seen the Hypermnestra performed under such 



The curtain did not fall between the acts, and I must menlion 
one custom which I thought quite extraordinary, and which, 
as a good German boy, I thought too inartistic to be endured. 
The stage itself was considered consecrated ground, and any di»- 
turbance occurring there would have been instantly punished as 
a criminal offence towards the majesty of the public. Therefore 
in all comedies, two grenadiers stood with their arms grounded, 
just within the drop curtain, in full view, and were witnesses of 
all that occurred in the bosom of the family. As I said before, 
the curtain did not fall between ihe acts, and when the music 
struck up, two other grenadiers passed directly in front of the 
others from the side scenes, to relieve the guard, who retired in 
the same measured manner. Now such a practice was of all others 
fitted to destroy the illusion of the stage, and this was the more 
striking, from its being done at a time when, according to Dide- 
rot's principles and example, genuine nature was required upon 
the boards, and entire deception was proposed as the special aim 
of theatrical art. Tragedy was absolved from any such military 
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regulations of the police, and the heroes of antiquity were allowed 
the right of defeating themselves ; nevertheless the same grena- 
diers stood close behind the side scenes. 

I will also mention that 1 saw Diderot's " Father of a Family," 
and " The Philosophers" of Palissot, and well remember the figure 
of the philosopher going upou all fours in the last play, and eat- 
ing a raw head of lettuce. 

All these theatrical varieties could not keep us children in the 
theatre. In fine weather we played before the door, and in the 
neighbourhood ; and committed all mannerof absurdities, which on 
Sundays and holidays did not correspond to our personal appear- 
ance, for I and my comrades were mostly dressed, as I described 
myself in the tale, with a hat under arm, and a little sword whose 
hilt was ornamented with a large silk cockade. One day that we 
had been walking about thus for some time, Derones with us, 
he took it into his head to accuse me of having insulted him, 
and demanded satisfaction. I could not, in truth, conceive what 
had offended him ; but I accepted his challenge, and would have 
drawn my sword, when he asserted that in such cases it was cus. 
tomary to go to a secluded spot, in order to settle the matter more 
conveniently. We therefore resorted to some barns, and placed 
ourselves in the requisite positions. The duel took place in a 
somewhat theatric style, the blades crossed, and the thrusts fol- 
lowed close upon each other, but in the heat of the combat, the 
point of his sword lodged in the cockade of my sword's hilt. It 
was pierced through, and he assured me that he had received 
full satisfaction ; embraced me then, also theatrically, and we 
went to the next coffee-house, to refresh ourselves with a glass of 
almond-milk after our mental agitation, and to knit more closely 
the bonds of friendship. 

On this occasion I will relate another adventure which hap- 
pened to me at the theatre, although at a later day. 1 was sit- 
ting quietly in the pit with my playmates, and enjoying a pas 
seul, which was executed with great ease and spirit by a boy 
near our own age— the son of a French dancing master who 
was passing through the city. After the fashion of dancers, ha 
was dressed in a close vest of red silk, ending with a full skirt 
reaching just down to the knee, like a footman's apron. We had 
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applauded thia young artist with the rest of the public, and some- 
thing or other possessed me to make a moral reflectioii. 1 eaid 
to my companion. How handsomely this boy was dressed and 
how well he looked : who knows how tattered a coat he may sleep 
in to-night ! — We had alt risen, but the crowd prevented our 
moving. A woman who sat near me, and who was now stand- 
ing close beside me, chanced to be the mother of the young artist, 
and was much incensed by my reflection. Unfortunately she 
knew German enough to understand me, and spoke it just well 
enough lo scold. She pounced down upon me, and wanted to 
know who was I, that dared to question the family and respecta- 
bility of this young man. At all events he was as good as I, and 
his talents might procure him a fortune, of which I could not 
even venture to dream. This moral lecture was given me in the 
crowd, and those about me wondered what rudeness I had been 
guilty of. As I could not excuse myself nor get out of the way, 
I felt considerably embarrassed, and when she paused for a mo- 
ment, 1 said without thinking — " Well ! why do you make such 
a noise about it ? to-day he's red, to-morrow he's dead." These 
words seemed to strike the woman dumb. She stared at me, 
and moved away from me as soon as possible. I thought no 
more of my words until some time al^erwards, when the boy, in- 
stead of continuing to perform, became very dangerously ill. 
Whether he died or not, I do not know. 

An untimely or misapplied word was a portent that possessed 
great weight with the ancients, and it is very remarkable that 
the forms of belief and of superstition have always remained the 
same in all times and in all countries. Prom the day the French 
had taken possession of our city, there was no lack of ever- 
varying diversions, especially for children and young people. 
The theatres, balls, parades, and marches of the army, attracted 
our attention in all directions. These last particularly pleased 
us, and the soldiers' life seemed to us both merry and agreeable. 

The residence of the King's Lieutenant at our house procured 
us the advantage of seeing, from time to time, alt the most dis- 
tinguished persons in the French army, and of closely inspecting 
those leaders whose names had already been made known to us 
by reputation. Thus we looked tram stairs and landing-places, 
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as if from galleries, upon the generals who passed by. Pirat 
of Ekll I recall ihe Prince Soubisb as a handsome, courteous 
gentleman, but I remember most distinctly the Mabeshal ds 
Bboglio, who was a younger- looking man, well buiit, but 
not large, lively, clever, and full of observation. He often came 
to see the King's Lieutenant, and we could not help noting 
that serious matters were the subjects of their consultations. We 
had scarcely become accustomed to having strangers quartered 
upon us in the first three months, when a dim rumour was cir- 
culated that the Allies were on the march, and that Duke Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick was coming to drive the French beyond 
the Maine. We had little confidence in these Allies from 
hearsay, for they could not boast of much success in war, and 
people inferred they were quite contemptible after the battle of 
Rossbach. But the greatest confidence was placed in Duke 
Ferdinand, and all those favourable to Prussia awaited with ea- 
gerness their delivery from the present yoke. My father was in 
better spirits, but my mother was apprehensive. She was wise 
enough to see (hat a small present evil might easily be exchanged 
fc* a great future affliction ; for it was too plain that the Fi-ench 
would not advance to meet the Duke, but would wait for an assault 
in the neighbourhood of the city. The defeat of the French, their 
flight, the defence of the city, if it were only to cover their rear 
and to hold the bridge, bombarding, plundering — all these pre- 
sented themselves to the excited imagination, and kept both par- 
ties anxious. My mother, who could bear anything better than 
suspense, imparted her fears to the Count through the Inter- 
preter. She received the usual answer in such cases : she 
might be easy, for there was nothing to fear; but she had better 
be silent, and not mention the matter to any one. 

Many troops passed through the city ; we learned that they 
halted at Bergen. The coming and going, the riding and running 
increased, and our house was in an uproar from morning till 
night. At this time I saw Marshal de Broglio often, always 
cheerful, always the same in look and manner, aod I was after- 
wards pleased to find that a man whose form had made such a 
good and lasting impression upon me, became so famous in history. 

Thus, after an unquiet Passion-Week, the Good-Friday of 
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1759 arrived. A profound stillness preceded the bursting of the 
storm. We children were forbidden to quit the houae : my father 
was restless, and went abroad. The battle began ; I ascended to 
the garret, where in truth I was prevented seeing the country 
round about, but could very well hear the roar of cannon and 
the rattle of musketry. In a little while we saw the first symp- 
toms of alaughter in a line of wagons, in which the many wound- 
ed, woefully hacked and hewed, were conveyed to the cloister of 
St. Mary, now transformed into a hospital. The compassion of 
our citizens was instantly moved. Beer, wme, bread, and money 
were distributed to those who were yet able to take them. But 
Boon afler, when some wounded and captive Germanscame in, our 
pity knew no limits, and it seemed as if every body would have 
stripped himself of all that he possessed to succour bis suffering 
country men. 

The prisoners, however, were an evidence that fortune had not 
favoured the allies in the fight. My father, whose pariy-feetings 
made him certain that they would come off victorious, was so ob- 
stinately foolhardy as to go forth to meet the expected victors, 
without thinking that the beaten party would first trample him 
down in their flight. Repairing to his garden before the Friedberg 
gate, he found every thing there deserted and quiet. Then, he 
ventured to the plain of Bornheim, where some scattered compa- 
nies of rear-guards and baggage-keepers were soon descried, 
shooting for sport at the mile-stones, from which (^e relxiunding 
lead whizzed past the ears of our inquisitive traveller. These per- 
suaded him that prudence was the better part of valour, and he 
returned. In reply to some questions, however, he learned what 
the report of the firing might have before informed him, that the 
French held their own, and had no thought of retiring. Reach- 
ing home, in a bad humour, the sight of the wounded and prison- 
ers among his countrymen threw him altogether out of his usual 
propriety. Then again, handing out alms, he wished them to get 
to the Germans only, which was impossible, as fate had packed 
into a heap both friend and foe ! 

My mother and her children, as they all along relied upon the 
Count's word, had passed a tolerably quiet day. We were all 
highly rejoiced, but she doubly consoled, the next morning, to re- 
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oeive from the oracle of her treasure-box, questioned by a pin- 
prick, a moat comfortable assurance for present and future. We 
wished our father a similar faith and satisfaction ; we coaxed him 
all we could ; we pressed food upon him, which he had refused all 
day ; but he repelled our caresses and his own gratification, and 
locked himself in his chamber. Meantime our joy was not in- 
terrupted ;. the affair was at an end ; and the King's Lieutenant, 
who had been on horseback to-day against his habit, was at last 
returned home, where his presence was necessary. We sprang 
to meet him, kissed his hands, and gave vent to our delight. He 
was pleased with this ; and said, with unusual cordiality, " Well, 
I am glad of it ibr your sokes, my dear children." We were 
ordered immediately some candies and sweet wine, with the best 
of everything, when he went to his room, where already a crowd 
of importunate suppliants was gathered. 

We had now a fine collation, pitied our poor father that he could 
not partake of it, and pressed our mother to call him in : but she 
was prudent enough to know how ill-naturedly he would regard 
such favours. In the meantime, she bad prepared some supper, 
and would have sent a portion up to his room, but that he never 
tolerated such irregularities even in extreme cases. When the 
sweet things, then, were removed, we endeavoured to persuade 
him to come down into the ordinary dining-room. He consented 
after a while ; but we had no idea of the train we were firing. 
The staircase ran through the whole house, along all the entries. 
My father, in order to come down, had to go directly past the 
Count's sitting-room. The ante-room was so full of people, that 
the Count, to get through with several at once, came outside — un. 
fortunately just as my father descended. The Count met him 
pleasantly, greeted him, and remarked, " We should congratulate 
each other that this ugly affair is so happily terminated."— 
" Never !" replied my fatber, gruffly ; " would that it had driven 
you all to the devil, even if I had gone with you." The Count re- 
strained himself for a moment, and then broke out — " You shall 
pay for this, sir ; you shall find that you have not insulted the 
good cause and myself, sir, for nothing !" 

My father, meanwhile, descended very calmly, seated himself 
near us, seemed more cheerful than before, and took something to 
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eat, We were glad of it, unconscious of the desperate method he 
had token to roll the stone from his heart. Soon my mother was 
called out, and we had a line time in babbling to our &ther about 
the sugar things the Count had given us. Our mother did not return. 
By and by the dragoman came in. He motioned that we should 
be hurried off to bed ; it was late, and we readily obeyed. After 
a sound sleep, we heard nest day of the violent commotion which 
had shaken the house the previous night. The King's Lieuten- 
fint had instantly ordered my father to be led to the guard-house. 
His subordinates knew that he was not to be resisted : yet they 
had often been thanked for delaying the execution of his orders. 
The interpreter, whose presence of mind never deserted him, con. 
trived to put them in this disposition at the present juncture. 
There was, moreover, so great a tumult, that a little tielay would 
hardly have been remarked. He called out my mother, whom he 
set upon the adjutants, to ui^ them by her prayers and repre- 
sentations, to a brief postponement of the matter ; quickly run- 
ning up himself to the Count, whose great self-command had in- 
duced him to retire into an inner room, and neglect the most ur- 
gent atfairs, rather than wreak his vengeance on an innocent 
person in a moment of excitement, or come to a decision deroga- 
tory to his dignity. 

The address of the interpreter to the Count, and the whole train 
of the dialogue, — the fat sponsor prided himself not a little on 
the result, — he was so in the habit of repeating, that I can des- 
cribe it from recollection. 

He ventured to open the cabinet and enter at once, which waa 
in itself a highly penal offence. " What do you want V shouted 
the Count, angrily, " Out with you ! — no one but St. Jean can 
enter hero." 

" Well, suppose I'm St. Jean for a moment," answered the in- 
terpreter. 

" It would need a pretty lively fancy for that ! You're big 
enough for two of him ! Now, go !" 

" Sir Count, heaven has endowed you with a great gift, to 
which I appeal !" 

" You're a flatterer, eh ? But that'll do .you no good. Walk !" 
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" You have the great gift, Sir Count, even in momentB of pas. 
Bon or rage, of listening to the opini<»i9 of others." 

" Well, well, — that's just the matter now — I have listened too 
long. I am aware that we are disliked here, and that these citi- 
zens are discontented with us." 

" Not all !" 

" Most of them. What ! These towns are imperial towns — 
are they 1 They saw their emperor chosen and crowned, and 
now he is in danger of losing his dominions and surrendering to 
a pretender, though a most unrighteaua aggression ; when he for- 
tunately finds faithful allies pouring out their blood and treasure 
in his behalf — they will not put up with their share of the burden 
in humbling the enemy !" 

" But you have long known these sentiments to exist, and have 
endured them like a wise man ; they are, besides, held by a few 
only. Blinded by the splendid abilities of our opponent, whom 
you yourself prize as an extraordinary person, they are still an 
inoonsiderable number, as you are aware." 

" Yes, indeed ! I have known and suffered it too long ! else this 
man would not have presumed to fling such insults in my face, 
and at such a critical moment, too .' Let them be many or few, 
they shall be chastised in the person of their representative, and 
take warning of what they may themselves expect," 

" A little delay, Sir Count t" 

" These are times when one cannot act too promptly." 

" A little delay, Sir Count V 

" Neighbour, do you hope to delude me into a false step ? You 
ahatl not I" 

" I would neither lead you into a false step nor persuade you 
out of one ; your decision is just ; you act as becomes a French- 
man and the lieutenant of the King ; but consider also that you 
are Count Thorane !" 

" He has no right to interfere here." 

" But the brave man has a right to be heard ?" 

" What ought he to my if he should speak 1" 

" Sir King's Lieutenant," he would begin, " you have been 
paUent with a squad of conceited, pragmatic, and blundering fel- 
lows, so long as they did you no harm. Here's a man who is 
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really mischievouB ; — control yourself dow, and every one will 
praise and esteem you." 

" You know I have many times endured your jests,^-do not 
abuse my good-will. Are these men completely blinded 1 Sup- 
pose we had lost the battle, what would |iave become of them ? 
We strike forward to the gates, we block up the city, we main- 
tain our position, we defend ourselves to conceal our retreat over 
the bridge ! Think you, the enemy had his hands in his breeches 7 
He throws his grenades, and they catch where they can. What 
would this householder have 1 A bomb, perhaps, bouncing into 
this chamber, — and another in that — rooms whose cursed Chinese- 
tapestry I saved, and incommoded myself by not nailing up my 

" How few would have done that I" 

" They ought to have prayed for a blessing on us, and gone 
out to meet the Generals and their stafls with tokens of honour 
and joy, and the weary troops with refreshments. Instead of this, 
the poison of parly-spirit destroyed the fairest and happiest mo- 
ments of my life, won by so much care and trouble." 

" It is party-spirit : but you will only feed it by the chastise- 
ment of this man. All who think with him would proclaim you 
a tyrant and a savage : — hira they would consider a martyr, suf. 
fering in a good cause ; and those even of another opinion, now 
his oppose)^, would then see in him their fellow -citizen only, take 
pity upon him, and while confessing your justice, condemn your 
severity." 

" I have heard too much from you already, — now, away with 
you !" 

" One word more. Remember this is the most unprecedented 
thing that could befall this man, or his family. You have had no 
reason to be edified by the good.will of the master. But the mis- 
tress has anticipated ail your wishes, and the children regarded 
you as their uncle. 'Witli this single blow, you shatter the peace 
and happiness of this dwelling. Indeed, I may say, that the ex- 
plosion of a bomb in it could not work a worse desolation. I have 
often admired your self-command. Sir Count; let me this time 
have an opportunity to adore you. That warrior is worthy of all 
honour who considers himself but a guest in the house of his 
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enemy ; but here there is no enmity, only error. Crovem your- 
eelf in this, and you will acquire an everlaating fame. 

" That would be a miraculous result," refrfied the Count, with 

" Merely a natural one," continued the interpreter ; " I have 
not sent the wife and children down upon their knees to you, be. 
cause I know you detest such scenes ; but I would describe 
to you how they will thank you. I would picture them to you 
conversing all their life long of the battle of Bergen, and of your 
magnanimity on that day — relating it to their children, and their 
children's children, and warming even strangers with their own 
strong afiection for you : for an act like that could never perish." 

" But you have not yet hit my weak spot, Mr. Dragoman ! 
Posthumoua fame I would'nt give a snap for, — it's for others, not 
fi>r me. To do right on the moment, not to shirk my duties, 
never to tarnish my honour — that is my care. But we have al- 
ready exchanged too many words ; go then — and take yourself 
the thanks of the thankless, whom I spare." 

The interpreter, almost overcome by this unexpected and fa- 
vourable issue, could hardly restrain his tears, and would have 
kissed the Count's hand. The Count motioned him off, saying 
with seriousness and severity, " You know I will not suffer such 
things," And with these words he passed into the anteroom, to 
attend to his mass of business, and hear the applications of a 
throng of expectants. So the matter was disposed of, and the 
next morning, we celebrated with the remnants of yesterday's 
dainties, the passing over of an evil through all whose threatea- 
ings we had unconsciously slumbered. 

Whether the interpreter had really spoken so wisely, or merely 
finished up the scene at leisure as one is apt to do after a good 
and fortunate action, it is not for me to say ; but it is certain he 
never varied in his frequent narrations of the story. In short, 
this day seemed to him as the one of his whole life most full of 
anxiety, and most rich in glory. 

One little incident will show how sincerely the Count opposed 
all false parade, and rejected every title which did not belong to 
him, and at the same time how spirited he was in his more chee^ 
fill moods. 
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A man <^ rank, who was one of our seoluded Prankfbrters, 
thought he must protest against the quartering of the soldiers 
upon him. He came in person ; the interpreter proffered his 
services, but the visitor supposed they were not needed. He en- 
tered to the Count with a most becoming bow, and said, " Your 
Excellency — " The Count returned his bow, as well as his salu- 
tation of, Your Excellency. Taken aback by this, and not sup- 
posing but that the title was too low a one, he bent hia body still 
more and said, " Monseigneur." 

" Pray, sir," said the Count very seriously, " stop there, or else 
we shall get to Majesty before we have done with it !" The 
gentleman was completely nonplused, and had not a word to 
utter. The interpreter, standing near and comprehending the 
whole, was wicked enough not to move, but the Count continued 
in a lively strain, " Well, now for instance, what's your name V 
" Spangenberg," was the reply. " And mine is Thorane," said 
the Count. " Spangenberg, what is your business with Th»- 
rane ? Now, then, if we ait down, the afiair may soon be man- 
aged." 

And thus the affair was soon managed to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the person I have here named Spangenberg, and the story 
was not only told the self-same evening, by the waggish inter, 
preter, but it was given with all the needful accompaniments of 
voice and attitude. 

These confusions, disquietudes, and grievances fairly over, that 
former security and thoughtlessness returned in which the young 
particularly delight to live from day to day, if it be in any de- 
gree possible; My passion for the French stage grew with every 
representation. Not an evening was missed, though alt the while 
after returning from the theatre and sitting down to the remains 
of the family supper, which were frequently my only comfort, I 
had to endure the stereotyped reproaches of my father, that the- 
atres were useless and led to no good. In these cases I adduced 
all the usual arguments to which the apologists of the stage resort 
in similar straits. Vice in prosperity and virtue in misfortune 
I said, are in the end brought into their true positions by poetical 
justice. Those beautiful examples of the punishment of trans- 
gtesaora, " MUs Sarah Sampion," and the " Merchant of Lon- 
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don," were energetically invoked in my defence ; but when tbe 
" Fouberie de Scapin," and others of the sort, were on the bill, 
and the delight manifested by the public in the little deceits of 
intriguing servants, and tiie successful follies of prodigal young 
men were cast up to me, I was short enough in my answers. 
Neither party was convinced : yet my father was very soon rec- 
onciled to the theatre when he saw with what incredible avidity 
I took to the French language. 

Men are so constituted that every body undertakes what he 
sees another successful in, whether he has aptitude for it or not. 
1 had soon exhausted the whole range of the French stage ; sev- 
eral pieces I had witnessed for the third and fourth times ; my 
eyes and mind had taken in all, from the stateliest tragedy to the 
most frivolous farce ; and as 1 had presumed to imitate Terence 
when a child, I did not fail now as a boy, under so many more 
lively and pressing incitements, to copy the French style to the 
best of my ability or want of ability. There were then wttant 
several half-mythological, half-allegorical pieces in the tnanner 
of PiRON ; they partook somewhat of the nature of parodies, and 
were well liked. The performance of these was vastly attrac- 
tive to me : the little gold wings of some merry Mercury, the 
thunderbolt of a muffled Jupiter, an amorous Danae or by what- 
ever name the Fair One visited by the gods was called, if indeed 
it was not a Shepherdess or Huntress to whom they descended. 
And as elements of this kind, taken from Ovid's Metammyha- 
tM, or the Pantheon Mythicum of Pomey, were humming in 
swarms about my head — a similar piece was speedily con- 
structed in my Fancy ; all I remember about it, however, is, that 
it was B rural scene, plentifully sprinkled with king's daughters, 
princes, and gods. Mercury, indeed, made so vivid an impreeious 
on my senses that I could almost be sworn that 1 had seen him 
with my own eyes. 

I presented my friend Derones with an extremely neat copy 
of my work, which he accepted with special consideration and 
the genuine air of a patron. He glanced hastily over the maa- 
uscript, referred to a few grammatical blunders, found certain ad- 
dresses too long, and at last promised, to examine the work more 
attentively on the first suitable opportunity, and let me know 
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his decision. In reply to my timid question, whether the piece 
could by any chance be performed, he ckssured me that it was 
not impossible. In the theatre kissing went by favour, though 
he would befriend me with all his heart : only the thing must 
not be bruited about : he had himself once on a time surprised the 
Directora with a piece of hb own, which would have been acted 
unquestionably, if they had not too soon detected that he was the 
writer. I promised him the strictest silence ; and already saw 
in my mind's eye the name of my piece posted up in large letters 
on all the comers of the streets and squares. 

Light-minded as my friend generally was, he could not forego 
so desirable an opportunity of playing the Master. He read my 
piece carefully through, and while he sat down near me to cor- 
rect some trivial errors, turned the whole thing, in the course of 
the conversation, completely topsy-turvy, so that not one stone re- 
mained on the lop of another. He rescinded, added, out out 
characters, substituted others — in fact carried on such a wild and 
wholesale slaughter that my very hair stood on end. My pre- 
vious persuasion that he understood the matter, was his sole pro- 
tection : for he had so ollen indoctrinated me into [he Three Unities 
of Aristotle, the regular structure of the French drama, the 
keeping and harmony of verse, and kindred topics, that I was 
forced to regard him, not as a mere dabbler in such matters, but as 
an adept. He flayed the English and scorned the Germans ; in 
fkct, mouthed over the whole dramaturgic litany which I have 
all my life long been compelled to hear. 

I carried my strangled o&pring home, and strove in vain to 
bring it to life. Yet unwilling to abandon it, I caused a fair 
copy of it, after a few revisals, to be made by our skilful clerk, 
and presented it to my father. This had one good effect at least, 
as it enabled me thenceforth to eat my supper in quiet afler com- 
ing home from the play. 

The misoarrlage of my attempt set me pondering, and I re- 
solved to go at once to the source of those theories and maxims to 
which every one appealed, but which had been brought into sus- 
picion with me by my unmannerly and arrogant teacher. This 
was not difficult, though laborious. 1 immediately read Cor- 
neille's Treatise on the Three Unities, and learned from that hoK 
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it should be ; but why it should be was by no means made clear 
to me ; and what was still worse, I was instantly iavolved in 
greater perplexities than ever by dipping into the controversies 
on the Cid, and reading the prefaces in which Comeille and Ra- 
cine take up the cudgels against the critics and public. It was 
perfectly evident here at least that no man knew what he wanted; 
that a piece like the Cid, which had produced the most masterly 
effects, could be condemned on the mere word of an influential 
cardinal ; and that Racine, the idol of the French in my day, and 
now become my idol — (for I had got intimately acquainted with 
him when SchOff Von Olenschlager made us act Britcmnicua, in 
which I assumed the part of Nero) was able to get on neither with 
the amateurs nor criticsof hjs day. By these means 1 was sorely 
confbtmded, and after having pestered myself a long time with 
this tittle-tattle and theoretical quackery of the previous century, 
threw the whole to the dt^s. I was more positive that this was 
the right course, the more 1 thought I observed, that authors them- 
selves who had produced excellent things, whenever they began 
to speak about them and explain the grounds of their treatment, 
or whenever they desired to defend, justify, or extenuate anything 
they had done, were seldom able to hit the proper mark. I hast- 
ened back again, therefore, to the living Present, attended the 
Theatre more zealously than ever, read more scrupulously and 
connectedly, and had perseverance enough this time to work 
through the whole of Racine and Molidre, and a greater part of 
Comeille. 

The King's Lieutenant was still domiciled at our house. He 
had changed his deportment in no respect towards us ; but it was 
observable, and gossip Interpreter made it still more evident, that 
he did not discharge his duties with the same cheerfulness and 
zeal as at the outset, though always with the same rectitude and 
truth. His character and habits, which showed the Spaniard ra- 
ther than the Frenchman ; his caprices, which were not without 
their influence on his business ; his unbending will under all 
circumstances ; his susceptibility to every thing that concerned 
hb person or reputation — altogether tended to bring him in caa- 
flict at tinMs with his superiors. Add to this, that he had been 
wounded in a duel, which was provoked in the theatre, and it 
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was deemed wrong that the King's Lieutenant, htmsetf chief of 
of police, should have commitled a punishable offence. As I 
have said, all this may have led to liis adopting a more retired 
life, or perhaps, to a certain extent, undermined his energies. 

Meanwhile, a considerable part of the pictures he had ordered 
had been delivered. Count Thorane passed his leisure houra 
in examining them, in the aforesaid gable-room, where they were 
all, large and small, nailed side by side, or over each another, or, 
when there was a deficiency of room, taken down and rolled up. 
They were constantly inspected anew; the successful touches 
were over and over again enjoyed ; and now and then a wish 
was expressed that this or that had been differently handled. 

This gave rise to a new and very singular operation. It oc- 
curred to the Count, as one painter best finished figures, another 
middle distances and backgrounds, a third trees, and a fourth 
flowers, to inquire whether if their respective talents were 
combined in painting, more perfect works would not be the re- 
sult. He began the experiment instantly, by getting some beauti- 
ful cattle painted on a finished landscape. But because there was 
not always adequate room for all, and one or two sheep more or 
less waa no great matter to the cattle painter, the largest landscapes 
in the end proved too narrow. Yet (he painter of figures had to 
introduce a shepherd and a few travellers ; these deprived each 
other of air, as we may say ; and you wondered how they all con- 
trived to exist even in the largest country. No one could antici- 
pate what was to come of the matter, and when it was finished it 
gave nQ satisfaction. The painters were annoyed. They had 
gained something by their first orders, but lost by these, though 
the Count paid with liberality. And as, afler all their trouble, 
the picture produced no good efTect, in consequence of the confu- 
sion of its parts, every one fancied that hia own work had been 
spoiled and destroyed by that of tlie others ; and thus the artists 
were put at sword's points, and made irreconcilable enemies. 
Their improvements, or rather additions, had been made in tlie be- 
fore -mentioned work-shop, where I remained alone with the artists; 
and it amused me to hunt out from the studies this or that individual 
or grotip, particularly of animals, and propose it for the foreground 
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or distance, in which respect they many times, either Arom con. 
viction or kindness, complied with my wishes. 

The partners in ihin affair were greatly discouraged, especially 
Seckatz, a hypochondriacal and secluded man, whose incompar- 
able humour made him the best of companions anrnng friends, 
hut who, when he worked, desired to work atone, perfectly ab- 
stracted and free. This man, after solving the most difficult 
problem, and finishing it with extreme diligence and the warmest 
love, as was his wont, was forced to travel time and time again, 
from Darmstadt to Frankfort, in order either to change something 
in his own pictures, or garnish those of strangers, or perhaps lend 
his assistance while a third converted his picture into a variegated 
mess. His peevishness augmented, his resistance became more 
decided, and a good deal of effort was necessary on our part to 
direct him according to the Count's wishes. I remember when 
the boxes wore all prepared for the pictures to be packed, in the 
order in which the upholsterer at their place of destination might 
fix them up at once, a small but indispensable bit of aflerwork 
was demanded, but Seekatz could not be moved to come over. 
He had, in parting with it, done tiie best he was able to do, ha- 
ving represented the four elements in an animal piece from life, 
by children and boys, and expended the greatest care, not only on 
the figures, but on the accessories. These were delivered and 
paid for, and he supposed he had done with them forever; but 
now he was required to come over and enlarge some forms, per- 
ceived to be too small, by a few touches of his pencil. Another 
could do it just as well, he averred ; had already arranged some 
new work ; and, in short, he would not come. The time for send- 
ing the pictures was at hand, they must also have opportunity to 
dry, every delay was precarious, and the Count, in despair, was 
about despatching a military force to bring him. We were all 
anxious to see the pictures on their way, and could contrive no 
expedient in the end but to send the Interpreter in a wagon to 
fetch the refractory subject with his wife and child, who were to 
bo well received by the Count, kindly treated, and at last re. 
turned with liberal wages. 

After the pictures were gone, there was more peace in the 
house. The gable-room in the attic was cleaned and given up to 
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me, and my father, when he saw the boxes go, hardly refrained 
from wishing lo pack off the Count after them ; for, how much 
soever the tastes of the Count coincided with his, as much as he 
must have rejoiced to see his principles about the employmeDt of 
living artists generously followed out by a man richer than him. 
self, much as it must have flattered him that his collection had 
been the occasion of profitable commissions to a number of brave 
artists in pressing times, he had conceived such a repugnance to 
the Count, who had broken into his house, that he could not tol- 
erate any of his doings. One ought to employ painters, but not 
degrade them to paper-staiuera ; one ought to be satisfied with 
what an artist has done, according to his convictions and abilities, 
even if it was not in every point perfect ; suffice it to say, that in 
spite of all the Count's most generous attempts, there could be no 
mutual understanding. My father seldom visited the room if the 
Count was at the table, and I can recall only one instance, in which 
Seekatz having excelled himself, and the whole house rushed to 
see his picture, my father and the Count met, and manifested a 
common pleasure in a work of art, which they could not find in 
each other. 

Scarcely had tlie chests and boxes departed, when the plan 
begun and interrupted for sending off the Count was resumed. 
They endeavoured to reason with Equity, implore Justice, and 
conciliate Favour, and were finally successful enough to bring 
the quartermasters to a determination : the Count was to be dis- 
lodged, and our house, considering the burden to which it had 
submitted day and night for several years, be exempt for the 
future, from billeting. But, to furnish a plausible pretext for 
this, it was added, that we should let the first floor, which the 
Count had used, to lodgers, and thus render a second quartering 
impossible. The Count, ailer the departure of his dear pictures, 
had no interest further in the house ; besides, expecting soon to be 
recalled and displaced, he was pleased to move to another resi- 
dence, and left us in peace and good- will. It was not long before 
he quitted the city, and received different appointments one after 
another, but, it was rumoured, not much to his own satisfaction. 
Meantime, he had the pleasure of seeing the pictures he had 
preserve4 with ao much care felicitously disposed in tl^ castle of 
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bis brother ; he wrote several times to send dimensions for differ, 
ent pieces to be executed by the artists to whom we have » often 
referred. At last we heard nothing further about him, except 
after several years, we were assured that he had died as gov- 
ernor of one of the French colonies in the West Indies. 
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Gkbat as had been the incoDveDienoe which the quartsring of 
the Frenchman upon ua had occasioned, we became so accustom- 
ed to it, that we could not fail to miss him, and feel children-like 
as if the house were deserted. Yet it was not decreed that we 
should come tt^ether again as a perfectly united family. New 
lodgers had been agreed upon, and afler con^derable sweeping 
and scouring, rubbing and polishing, painting and varnishing, 
the house was restored to order. The chancery-director Moritz, 
with his family, very worthy friends of my parents, moved in. 
He was not a native of Frankfort, though an able jurist and man 
of business, chained with the legal interests of many small princes, 
courts, and lords. I never saw him otherwise than cheerful 
and pleasant, and assiduously at work. His wife and children, 
gentle, quiet, and benevolent, scarcely increased the company in 
our house, as they kept lo themselves, so that a stillness and peace 
returned which we had not enjoyed for a long time. I resumed the 
occupation of my attic room, in which the ghosts of many pictures 
would at times hover before me, while I strove to frighten them 
away hy labour and hard study. 

A brother of the chancellor, who had been counseller to an 
embassy, now came often to our house. Familiar with the ways 
of the world, and of a handsome figure, his deportment was easy 
and agreeable. Like the other, too, he was employed in looking 
after the affairs of different persons of rank, and, on those occa- 
sions when consultations of creditors and imperial commissions 
were held, frequently came in contact with my father. They 
took to each other, and made common cause with the creditors, 
though they were generally obliged to perceive, much to their 
vexation, that a majority of the agents in these cases w6re in the 
habit of being won over to the side of the debtors. The couosel- 
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lor was of a communicative turn, and a great friend to the matn- 
ematics, but as these were of no service to him in hia present po. 
sition, he took delight in helping me to their acquaintance. By 
this means I was enabled to finish my arohitectural sketches more 
accurately than theretofore, and profit by the instructions of a 
drawing-master who now occupied us an hour every day. 

This good old man, let me say,wasonly half an artist. We were 
obliged to draw aod combine lines, from which eyes and noses, lips 
and ears might be constructed, but with no reference either to 
natural or artistic forms. We were thus tormented a long while 
with the ^UE pro quo of the human figure, and when at last we 
were given the so-called Passions of Le Bnm to copy, it was sup. 
posed that we had made great advances. But such caricaturea 
were no assistance. Then, we dawdled off to landscapes, foliage, 
and all the other things that are generally made use of in in- 
struction, without consistency or method ; and, finally, we drop. 
ped into mere close imitation, without troubling oursdves about 
the merit or taste of our originals. 

In these attempts our father led the way as a sort of model. 
He had never drawn, but he was unwilling to remain behind now 
that his children practised the art, and desired to give an example 
in his old age of what they should do in their youth. Several 
heads of Piazetta, from those well-known sheets in small octavo, he 
copied with an English lead pencil, upon the finest Dutch paper. 
In these he not only observed the great distincbiess of outline, but 
accurately imitated the hatching ol the copperplate, with a gentle 
touch — in fact too gentle, as in his desire to avoid hardness he 
sacrificed the keeping of his sketches- Yet they were always 
soil and well-proportioned. His unrelaxing and tireless assiduity 
was such, that he copied the whole considerable collection, part 
after part, while we children jumped from one head to another, 
choosing only those that pleased us. 

About thb time the long-debated project for giving us lessons 
in music was carried into effect ; and the incident that finally 
brought it about deserves mention. It had been determined that 
we should team the clavier ; but there was a dispute in regard to 
the choice of a master. One day I went accidentally into the 
Toom of one of my comrades, who took lessons on the oUvier, 
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when I found a teacher that struck me as a most admirable man. 
For each finger on both hands he had a nickname, by which 
he indicated in the liveliest way when it was to be used. The black 
and white keys were similarly represented, and every tone even 
seemed to have its figurative name. The motley company worked 
together in a most delightful fashion. Fingering and time seemed 
to have become perfectly easy and obvious, and while the scholar 
was kept in the best humour, everything else succeeded to a 
charm. 

Scarcely had I reached home, when I importuned my parents 
to make no more ado, but take this incomparable man for our 
master. They hesitated, and made inquiries ; nothing bad was 
told of him as a teacher ; though at the same time, nothing that 
was particularly good. Meanwhile I had informed my sister of 
all those pleasant little appellations ; we could hardly restrain our 
impatience, and did not give up until the man was regularly 
accepted. 

The reading of the notes was first begun, but as no fun came 
of it, we comforted ourselves with the hope that as soon as we 
went at the clavier, and the fingers were needed, the jocular me- 
thod would be resumed. But neither touching nor fingering 
seemed to alford opportunity for any comparisons. Dry as the 
notes were, with their bars and lines, the black and white keys 
were no less so ; and not a syllable was heard of either " Hop o' 
my thumb," nor the " Little Pointer," nor " Master Ringfinger," 
while the countenance of the fellow remained as imperturbable 
during these dry lessons as it had been during his equally dry 
jests. My sister reproached me bitterly because I had deceiv^ 
her, and actually believed that it was ail an invention of mine. 
But I was myself confounded and learned little, though the man 
went regularly enough to work ; I kept always expecUng that Uie 
early jokes would again make their appearance, and so consoled 
my sister from one day to another. They did not reappear, how- 
ever, and the riddle would never have been unravelled if chance 
had not solved it for me. ' 

A play-fellow of mine entered in the midst of our lessons one 
day, when all the sluices of the witty fountain opened in a ji^. 
Hop o' my Thumb, Little Pointer, the Pickers and Stealeifl, 
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aa he was wont to designate the finders, the falings and go- 
liagt meaning y and g, the _fielirtga and gielatgi as iheji'a and 
gi's were named, became once more extant, and made the most 
wonderful mannikins. My young friend laughed immoderately, 
and was overjoyed to find that one could learn in such a merry 
manner. He vowed that he would give his parents no peace 
until they had got him this excellent man for teacher. And 
thus the way to two arts was early opened to me, according the 
principles of a new theory of education, rather by chance than 
the conviction that I should be furthered therein by any native 
talent. My father maintained that every body ought to learn 
drawing ; for which reason he especially venerated the Emperor 
Maximilian, by whom it had been expressly commanded. He 
therefore kept me to it more steadily than to music, which he 
commended to my sister with such emphasis, that she gave up a 
great deal of her piay-time to the clavier. 

But the more I was pressed in this way the more I pressed for- 
ward of myself, so that my hours of leisure were almost entirely 
taken up with all sorts of curious studies. From my earliest 
years I had been impelled by a love for the investigation of 
nature. It is often regarded as an instinct of cruelty in chil- 
dren that they like to break, tear, and destroy the objects which 
m the outset entertain them as playthings. Yet it is in this way 
that the curiosity or desire to discover the constitution and inter- 
nal structure of such things is manifested. I well remember, 
how as a child, I pulled flowers to pieces, to see the insertion of 
the leaves in the calyx, and plucked birds that I might examine 
the articulation of the feathers. But this can hardly be imputed 
as a foult to children, when even our naturalists more frequently 
get their knowledge by separation and division than by union 
and combination, — more through death than life. 

An armed loadstone, very neatly sewed in a scarlet cover, was 
one day destined to experience the elTecls of this spirit of inquiry. 
For the secret force of attraction which it not only exercised on 
the iron bar that was attached to it, but which strengthened it. 
self in such a way that it could daily bear a heavier weight — 
this mysterious property so absorbed my admiration, that for a 
long time I contemplated its workings in mute astonishment. 
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But at last I imagined I might arrive at some closer explanation 
of it by tearing away tiie external covering. Tiiia was done, 
though [ became no wiser in consequence, as the naked armature 
taught me nothing further. That was next taken oS*, and I held 
in my hand the simple stone, with which I never grew weary of 
making experiments on filings and needles— experiments that 
profited my youthful spirit little, except by diversifying my ex- 
periences. I could not manage to reconstruct the mechanism ; 
the parts were soon scattered, and 1 lost the resulting phenomena 
at the same time with the apparatus. 

Nor was I more fortunate in the attempt to put together an 
electrical machine. A friend of the family, whose youth had 
fallen in those times when electricity absorbed all minds, often 
told us how as a child he had desired to possess such a machine, 
got together the principal requisites, and by the aid of an old 
spinning wheel and several medicine bottles, had produced con- 
siderable effects. As he readily repeated the story, and imparted 
some general information to us on the subject of electricity, the 
thing struck us aa plausible, and we long tormented ourselves 
with an old spinning wheel and some medicine bottles, without 
however producing the smallest result. We nevertheless stuck 
to our belief, and were excessively delighted a the time of the 
Fair, to find among other magical and wonder-working rareties, 
an electrical machine, exhibiting those curious results, which, 
like those of magnetism, were now very numerous. 

A want of confidence in the public schools was daily increas- 
ing. People were compelled to cast about ibr private tutors, but* 
as single families could not always compass the expense of these, 
several of them would unite to attain their object. Yet the chil- 
dren in such coses failed to agree, the young man could not suffi- 
ciently exert his authority, and generally, after repeated vexa- 
tions, the whole affair would come to a hasty termination. It is 
not surprising therefore that other arrangements were thought of 
which should be permanent as well as advantageous. 

The necessity, which every body experienced, of oral instruc- 
tion and communication in the French language, set them upon 
the notion of establishing boarding schools (Pennonen). My fa- 
ther had brought up a young person who had served him by turns 
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as domestic, clerk, secretary, and majordomo. His nEune was 
Pfeil, and beHides speaking French well, be had a thorough koowU 
edge of its principles. Afiet he had married, and his patrons felt 
under some obligation to assist him along in life, it occurred to 
them to eetabliah a boarding school, which was gradually ea. 
larged till it became an Academy, in which the necessary branch- 
es, with Greek and Latin, were taught. The extensive connex- 
ions of Frankfort brought Ibis scliool into notice among young 
French and Englishmen who had occasion to learn German or 
otherwise cultivate themselves. It was admirably managed by 
Pfeil, who was in the prime of life, and a man of wonderful force 
and activity. As he could never find loo much to do, and having 
occasion to employ music teachers, be set himself to work on mu- 
sic, and practised the clavier with such zeal that, without knowing 
a note, he in a little white played with perfect readiness and spirit. 
He seems lo have adopted my father's maxim, that young people 
cannot be encouraged and excited in a better way, than for one 
of mature years to take part in their lessons, and thus at an age 
when new accomplish inenls are acquired with difficulty, bring 
their zeal and perseverance into competition whh youth and nat- 
ural facility. 

Pfeil's love of clavjer-playing drew his attention to the instru- 
ment, and an attempt to procure himself a good one brought him 
into relations with Frederici of Gera, whose instruments were 
celebrated far and-wide. He. received several of these on com- 
mission, and rejoiced greatly not only in seeing so many claviers 
■ in his house, but in using and listening to all. 

His vivacity excited quite a musical commotion in our fam- 
ily. My father and he maintained a good footing even on points 
of dispule. A large piano of Frederici was purchased for us, 
which I hcirdly touched, in my preference of the clavier, though it 
multiplied the troubles of my sisler, who, to do proper honour to 
the new instrumenl, had to spend several hours more every day 
in practice, while my father as overseer, and Pfeil as a model and 
general encourager, alternately took their positions at her side. 

A singular laale of my father was the occasion of a good deal 
of uneasiness to us children. It related to the cultivation of silk, 
of the advantages of which, when it should come into genenU 
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use, he had forined a high opmion. Some acquamtancea at Ha- 
nau, where the raising of the worma was carried on with great 
diligence, had given him the first impulse. At the proper season 
eggs were sent to him from that place, and as soon as the mul. 
berry trees put forth leaves sufficient, he caused them to be strip, 
ped, and awaited the scarcely vbible creatures with no little anx- 
iety. Tables and shelves were erected in a garret chamber for 
their better accommodation ; for they grew rapidly, and once out 
of the shell, their voraciousness was almost inappeasable. They 
had to be fed day and night, as everything depends upon there 
being no deficiency of nourishment while their great and myste* 
rious metamorphosis is going on. When the weather was fa- 
vourable this busitiess might be regarded as a pleasant amuse- 
ment, but if it happened to be cold, so that the mulberry trees 
sufiered, it was exceedingly troublesome. ' But the most disagree, 
able of all was, when rain fell during the last stipes of the pro- 
cess. For as these creatures cannot endure moisture, and tlie 
leaves that are wet have to be wiped and dried, which is not 
always done perfectly, they are liable to disease, and for that 
or some other reason, the poor things are swept off by the thou- 
sands. The consequent corruption bred a most pestilential smell, 
and because the dead and diseased had to be picked out from 
among the healthy, the business became egregiously wearisome 
and repulsive, and gave many an unhappy hour to us chil- 
dren. 

After we hod wasted the most beautiful weeks of the spring- 
time and summer in watching these silk-worms, we were called 
upon to support our father in another matter, which, though sim. 
pier, was quite as troublesome. The Roman views, which, bound 
by black rods at the top and bottom, had hung for many years on 
the walls of the old house, tight, dust, and smoke together had 
yellowed, while they had been rendered otherwise unsightly by 
the flies. But such uncleanliness was not by any means to be 
tolerated in tlie new house, while, on the other hand, these pic- 
tures had grown in the estimation of my father, in consequence 
of his long absence from the places which they represented. For i 
in the outset such images only serve to refresh and vivify the 
impressions shortly before received. They seem worthless in- 
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comparison, and at the best but melancholy substitutes. But as 
the thought of the original forms grows more and more faint, the 
copy of them unconscioualy assumes their place, is soon as dear 
to us as they once were, and what we formerly contemned ia all 
the more esteemed and prized. This is true of all transcripts, 
but particularly of portraits. No one is eaaily satisfied with the 
, counterfeit of an object still present, but bow we value every 
faintest outline of one who is absent or departed. In short, with 
B feeling of his former extravagance, my father wished that these 
engravings might be restored. It was well known thai this could 
be done by bleaching ; and the operation, always doubtful in the 
case of large plates, was now resolved upon under highly unfa- 
vourable circumstances. For the broad boards on which the 
smoky engravings were stretched to be moistened and exposed to 
the sun, were placed in the gutter before the garret- window, 
leaning against the roof, and of course liable to many accidents. 
The trouble was, that the paper could not be allowed to dry, but 
must be kept constantly moist. It fell to the share of my sister 
aod I to do this ; and the idleness, which would have been other- 
wise so- desirable, was excessively annoying, on account of the 
tedium and impatience to which our unremitted watchfulaess 
gave'ri^. Still the end was attained, and the book-binder, who 
pasted ^ch sheet upon thick paper, did liis best to repair and 
match the mai^ins, which had been here and there torn by our 
inadvertence. The collected sheets were bound in a volume, 
and for this time preserved. 

That we children might not be wanting in any sort of learning 
or life, it was about this time too that a teacher of the English 
language came along, who pledged himself to teach English to 
anybody not entirely raw in acquiring languages, within four 
weeks ; and advance him to such a degree that, with a little dil- 
igence, he could get on of himself. His prices were moderate, 
and he was indifferent as to the number of scholars he took. My 
father instantly determined to make the attempt, and received 
lessons, in connexion with my sister and myself, from this expe- 
ditious master. The hours were well employed, the lessons were 
faithfully repeated ; nothing else was attended to during the four 
weeks : and we and the teacher separated at the end in mutual 
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satis faotton. As he remained in lown, and was considerably em. 
ployed, he came from time to time to inquire after or to help us, 
grateful that we had been among the first to trust him, and proud 
to be able to refer to us as samples of his success. 

My father, in consequence of this, was animated with a fresh 
anxiety to incorporate English into the regular course of my 
other philolt^ical studies. Now, I will confess that it was always 
hard for me to take my subjects of study now from this grammar 
or phrase-book and then from that, first from one author and next 
from another, and thus divert my interest in a subject every hour. 
It occurred to me therefore that I might study all at once, by con- 
triving a Romance concerning several members of a family, who, 
separated from each other and scattered over the world, should 
communicate with each other alternately as to their conditions 
and prospects. The oldest brother gives an account in good Ger- 
man of the manifold objects and incidents of his journey. A 
sister replies to one or the other of the family after the approved 
fashion of women, in short sentences and nothing but stops, as 
Siegwart was afterwards written, all about domestic affairs, and 
the tove-scandal of the neighbourhood. Another brother studies 
theology, and writes in very formal Latin, to which a Greek post- 
script is oftea appended. To the next brother, holding the place 
of clerk at Hamburg, the English correspondence naturally falls, 
while a still younger one at Marseilles has the French. The 
Italian is imposed on a musician, on his first adventure in the 
world ; while the youngest of all, a sort of pert little busy-body, 
applies himself to Jew-German, other languages haying been ex- 
hausted, and by means of his frightful cyphers brings the rest of 
them into desperation, and the old folks into a hearty laugh at 
his conceit. 

I sought for matter to fill up this singular outline, while the 
geography of the countries to which my creations referred, was 
studied, and the barren localitieg enlivened by all sorts of 
human incidents, adapted to the characters and employments of 
my heroes. Thus my exercise-book came to be very voluminous, 
my father was better satisfied, and I was much sooner made 
aware of the accomplishments and acquisitions in which I was 
wanting. Now, as such things once begun know no end or limits. 
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it happeaed bo iu the present case; for, while I strove to attain 
the jaw. breaking Jew-Uerman, and to write it with as much fa. 
oility as I could read it, 1 speedily discovered that 1 ought to know 
the Hebrew, from which the modem corrupted dialect is derived, 
if I would handle the latter with certainty, I consequently ex- 
plained the necessity to my father, and earnestly besought his 
consent to my learning Hebrew, though 1 had myself a higher 
object. Every body said that no one could understand the Old 
or New Testaments without knowing the original languages. 
The Greek of the New Testament was familiar to me, inasmuch 
as I was compelled afler church on Sundays, test there should be 
some interruption of my practice, to repeat, translate, and in 
some sort expound the gospel and epistles for the day ; 1 now de- 
signed doing the same thing with the Old Testament, the peco- 
liarities of which had always strangely interested my mind. 

My father, who never did any thing by halves, determined to 
request the rector of our Gymnasium, one Dr. Albeecht, to give 
me private lessons weekly, until I should have acquired the essen- 
tials of so simple a language, which could be done be hoped, 
not indeed as soon as our English was learned, but at the most in 
double the time. 

Rector Albreoht was one of the most original figures in the 
world, small, broad but not thick, ungainly without being de- 
formed, and, in short, an Esop in gown and wig. His more than 
seventy-years-old face was completely twisted into a sarcastic 
grin, with huge staring eyes, which, though red were brilliant 
and intellectual. He lived in the old Cloister of the Barefoot 
Friars, now the seat of the Gymnasium. As a child, 1 had ofteo 
visited him in company with my parents, and glided through the 
long gloomy passages, tiie chapels transformed into reception- 
rooms, and the dilapidated stairways and windings, with a kind of 
trembling delight. He questioned me familiarly whenever we 
met, and praised and encouraged me. One day, after a public 
examination, when their respective grades were to be assigned to 
his pupils, he saw me standing among the spectators, not far from 
his tripod, while he distributed the pramia virtalis el diligenlue. 
It is possible that I was gazing somewhat eagerly upon the little 
bag out of which he drew the silver medals ; for he nodded to me, 
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stepped down a bit, and banded me one of the pieces. My joy 
was great, altbough others held that a gift bestowed upon a boy 
not belonging to the school was out of all order. The old man 
did'nt care the snap of bis finger for that, having always played 
the ecceDtric, and to some effect. He enjoyed a high reputation aa 
a teacher, and understood his business, although age prevented 
him from following it as he could wish. But more important 
matters than his infirmities interfered with the diachai^c of his 
duties, for he was not on good terms either with the consistory, 
the inspectors, the clergy, or his teachers. As he was naturally 
inclined to satire, and the detection of faults and defects, he gave 
way to his disposition both in hia programs and his public speeches, 
and Lncian being almost the only writer that he read and es- 
teemed, he spiced alt that he said and wrote with the most pun- 
gent ingredients. 

Fortunately for those with whom he waa not on terms, he never 
went directly to work, but only played round the defect, which 
he wanted to reprove, with hints, inklings, classic saws and Scrip. 
lure sayings. His elocution, moreover — he always read his dis- 
courses — was awkward and unintelligible, and what was worse 
than all, broken by a husky cough, or more frequently a deep 
paunch-convulsing chuckle, with which he was wont to announce 
or accompany the more biting passages. This singular man I found 
to be mild and obliging, as soon as my lessons were once begun. 
I went to him daily at six o'clock in the afternoon, and always ex- 
perienced a secret pleasure when the street door closed behind me, 
and 1 had to thread the long dark pass^e ways of the convent. 
We sat in his library at a table covered with oil-cloth, a much- 
thumbed Lucian lying always at hand. 

In spite of all my willingness to do so, 1 had some difficulty in 
getting at tlie matter, for my teacher could not suppress certain 
jokes of his as lo the real truth about Hebrew. I kept silent respect- 
ing my designs upon Jew-German, and spoke only of a better un- 
derstanding of the original. Hd smiled at this, and mentioned that 
it was enough if 1 should learn how to read. This vexed me some- 
what, but I tackled to with all my might when we came to the 
characters. I found an alphabet something like the Greek, whose 
forma were easily comprehended, and whose names were for the 
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most part familiar. These were soon seized and retained, and I 
supposed weshouldnextgo to reading. I knew ihatthis wasdone 
from right to left ; but, all at once, a new army of little characters 
and signs made their appearance^pointaand strokes of all sorts — 
which were said lo represent vowels, to my perfect astonishment, 
as there were obviously already some vowels in the larger al- 
phabet, and others that only seemed to hide themselves under 
strange appellations. It had also been taught, that the Jewish 
nation, so long as it flourished, really preferred the first signs, and 
knew lo write and read in no other. Most willingly then would I 
have gone on along this ancient, and, as it seemed to me, easier 
path ; but the old man declared rather sternly, that we must stick 
to the grammar as it was authorized and approved ; that reading 
without these points and strokes was very hard, and could be ac- 
complished only by adepts ; and I must therefore learn these little 
characters without more ado. But the thing perplexed me more 
and more. Some of the larger primitive letters, it seems, had no 
value in their places, in order that their little neighbours might 
not be utterly useless where they stood- Now they indicated a 
gentle aspirate, then a guttural more or less rough, and anon 
were mere prefixes or afiixes. But, tinalty, when one fancied 
that he had noted every thing, these personages, both great and 
email, were rendered inoperative, so that the eyes always had 
much, and the lips little to do. 

As that of which I already knew the contents had now to be 
sputtered in a strange gibberish, in which a certain snufHe and grunt 
were not a little commended as the very acme of perfection, my 
interest measurably decreased, and I diverted myself in a child- 
ish way with the singular names of this multitude of signs. 
There were emperors, kings, and dukes, who, as the accent was 
shifled, gave me a great deal of entertainment. But these su- 
perficial jests also soon lost their charm. Yet I was indemnified 
in some sort as the reading, translating, repeating, and com- 
mitting to memory impressed the substance of the book more 
vividly upon my mind. It was this, properly, which I desired 
my old teacher to explain ; for I had been long since very much 
struck with the contradiction between tradition and actuality or 
possibility, and my private tutors had been oflen put lo it to an- 
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swer my questions concerning the Sun which stood still on Gibeon, 
or the Moon in the vale of Ajalon, to say nothing of other improb- 
able and incongruous stories. The same curiosity was now re 
awakened, while in order to master the Hebrew, I occupied my. 
self exclusively with the Old Testament. 1 studied it no longer 
in Luther's translation, but in the interlinear version of Sebastian 
Schmid, procured for me by my father. But this unfortunately, 
rather broke in upon our lessons, so far as practice in the language 
was concerned. Reading, interpreting, grammar, transcribing, 
&c., seldom took up a full half hour; for I immediately drove 
at the sense, and Uiough we were confined to the first book of 
Moses, gave vent to several objections suggested by the later books. 
In the outset, the good old man tried to restrain me from these di- 
gressions, but afler a while they seemed to afibrd him entertain- 
ment. It was impossible for him to suppress his characteristic 
cough and chuckle, and although he avoided giving me any in- 
formation that might have compromitted himself, my importunities 
were not relaxed. In fact, as I cared more about the a 
my doubts than their solution, I grew constantly mori 
and bold, which his deportment appeared to justify. Yet I could 
get nothing out of him, except that ever and anon he would ex- 
claim, while his whole chest was heaving with that peculiar 
laugh, " A whimsical fellow ! ah ! mad wag !" 

Still, my chUdish quickness, which so thoroughly scrutinized 
the Bible on all sides, must have seemed tolerably serious to him, 
and deserving of assistance ; for he referred me several times 
to a large English commentary, which stood in his library, and 
in which an intelligible and judicious exposition of the more dif- 
ficult and doubtful passages was undertaken. The labours of 
our German divines had made the translation more valuable 
than the original. Different opinions were adduced, and then a 
kind of reconciliation attempted, so that the integrity of the text, 
the fundamentals of religion, and human reason might be shown to 
coincide. Now, as oilen as towards the end of the lesson my 
usual questions and doubts were propounded, I was led to this repos- 
itory. I would get the volume, which he allowed me to read, while 
he turned over his Lucian ; but if 1 made any remarks on the 
book, his chuckle was the only answer to my sagacity. In the 
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long suminer days I sat and read as long as I could, many times 
alone, until by and by he suffered me to take one volume after 
another home with me. 

A man may twist as he pleases, and do what he pleases, but he 
inevitably comes back to the track to which Nature has destined 
him. So, at least, it happened with me in the present case. The 
upshot of all my trouble about the language and contents of the 
Saored Scriptures was, that it produced a livelier picture in my 
imagination of that beautiful and famous Holy Land, of its ctr. 
cumstanoes and its vicinities, and the people and events by which 
a little spot of earth was made glorious for thousands of years. 

This small space was destined to see the origin and growth of 
the human race; thence we were to derive our first and only ac- 
counts of primitive history ; and such a locality, simple and com- 
prehensible as it was varied and well adapted to the most wonder- 
ful migration and settlements, must be exhibited to our imagina- 
tions. Here, between four designated rivers, a delightful spot 
was separated from ail the rest of the habitable earth, for the resi- • 
dence of youthful man. Here he was first to unfold his capaci- 
ties, and here he was to meet the fate appointed to all his poster- 
ity : of losing Peace by striving after Knowledge. Paradise was 
trifled away ; mankind increased only to corrupt each other ; and 
Elohim, impatient of the wickedness of the new race, cursed them 
from the ground. Only a few were saved from the universal 
deluge ; and scarcely had the dreadful flood ceased to fall, when 
the well-known ancestral earth rose once more before the grateful 
eyes of the preserved. 

Two rivers out of four, the Euphrates and Tigris, still flowed 
in their beds. The name of the first remained ; the other seem- 
ed to be pointed out by its course. Minuter traces of Paradise 
were not to bo looked for afier such a convulsion. The rejuve- 
nated race of man went forth a second time : it found a variety of 
means for sustaining and employing itself, but was chiefly enga- 
ged in gathering herds of domestic animals, and wandering with 
them in every direction. 

This mode of life, no less than the increase of population, soon 
compelled the people to disperse. Yet it was no easy matter to re- 
solve at once to leave their relatives and friends for ever ; and they 
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hit upon the Uiought of building a lofty tower which should lead 
them back irom their distant ways. But this attempt, like their 
first striving, miscarried. They could not be at the same time 
happy and wise, numerous and united. Elohim confounded their 
minds — the building remained unfinished — the men were dis- 
persed — the world was peoj^ed, but rent in twain. 

Our regards and interests are still fastened upon these regions. 
At last the tbimder of another race goes forth, who is able to 
stamp a distinct character upon his descendants, and by that means 
unite them {or all time to come into a great and compact nation, 
inseparable under all changes of place or destiny, 

Abraham, under divine guidance, wanders from the Euphrates 
towards the West. The desert opposes no invincible barrier to 
his march. He attains the Jordan, he fords its waters, and spreads 
himself over the fair and fertile regions of Palestine. It was a 
land which had been before subjected, and to some extent inhabit* 
ed. Mountains, not extremely high though rocky and barren, 
Were severed by watery vales well fitted to cultivation. Towns, 
villages, and solitary settlements, lay scattered over the plain and 
on the slopes of the great valley, whoee waters flow into the 
Jordan. Thus inhabited, thus settled was the land ; but the world 
was still targe enough, and men not so circumspect, necessitous, 
nor enterprising, as to usurp at once the whole adjacent country. 
Lai^ fields stretched out between their respective possessions, in 
which their grazing caravans could freely move in every direc- 
tion, la one of these spaces, Abraham halts near his brother 
Lot ; but they cannot long remain. The very condition of a land 
whose population is perpetually fluctuating, and whose produc- 
tions and wants are never in equilibrium, leads to unforeseen 
famines, in which the stranger suflers alike with the resident whom 
he endumbersby hisaccidenial presence. The Chaldean brothers 
move onward to Egypt, and thus discover to us the theatre on 
which the most signal events of the world, for a myriad of years, 
were to be enacted. From the Tigris to the Euphrates, from the 
Euphrates to the Nile, we find the earth now peopled ; and this 
space also is traversed by a well-known, heaven-beloved, and 
Worthy man, with his goods and cattle, which have already, in a 
short time, abundantly increased. The brothers return ; but, 
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warned by previous distresses, they determine to part. Both, in- 
deed, tarry in Southern Canaan ; but while Abraham rests at 
Hebron, near the wood of Mamre, Lot departs for the valley of 
Sodom, which, if we are bold enough to imagine the Jordan a 
BubterraDean outlet to it, ao that in place of the present Dead Sea 
we should have dry ground, can and must appear like a second 
Paradise ; a conjecture all the more probable, because the residents 
about there are noted for effeminacy and wickedness, which al- 
lows us to infer that they led an easy and luxurious life. Lot 
lives among them, but apart. 

But Hebron and the wood of Marore come before us as the im. 
portant points where the Lord conversed with Abraham, and pro- 
mised him all the land as far as his eyes could reach. From this 
quiet circumference, from these shepherd tribes, who companioa 
with heavenly powers, entertain them as guests, and engage with 
them in conversation, we are compelled once more to trace our 
way back towards the Bast, to consider the condition of the sur. 
rounding world, which was on the whole, perhaps, not unlike that 
of Canaan. 

Families hold together: they form alliances, and the mode of 
life in each tribe is determined by the locality which may have 
been or is appropriated. On the mountains which send down 
their waters to the Tigris, we find a warlike people, who thus 
early foreshadow our world-robbers and world-conquerors — and 
in their foraging parties, prodigious for Ihose times, give a prelude 
of future military achievements. Chedor Laomer, King of Elam, 
has already a mighty influence over his confederates. He reigns 
a long while: for twelve years before Abraham's arrival in 
Canaan, he had made all the people tributary to him, as far as the 
Jordan. They revolted at last, and the allies equipped for war. 
We find them unawares upon the route by which probably Abra- 
ham had reached the Jordan. The people on the lefl and lower 
side of the Jordan are subjugated. Chedor Laomer directs his 
march southwards to the people of the Desert, then wending north 
smites the Amalekites, and when he has also overcome the Amor- 
ites, attains Canaan, drops down upon the kings of the valley of 
Sodom, smites and scatters them, and retires with great spoil 
up the Jordan, in order to extend his conquests as far as Lebanon. 
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One of the captives, despoiled of his property and haled along, 
was Lot, who shared the fate of the country in which he was 
merely a guest. Abraham is told of it, and we next behold the 
patriarch a warrior and hero. He gathers the flower of his ser- 
vants, divides them into troops, attacks and routs the spoil-encum- 
bered victors unsuspicious of an enemy in the mar, and brioge 
back his brother and his goods, with a great deal more belonging 
to the cMiquered kings. Abraham, by means of this brief con- 
test, acquires the whole land. The inhabitants look upon him as 
a protector or saviour, and through his disinterestedness, as a king. 
Gratefully the kings of the valley receive him — Melchisedek, 
both king and priest, with blessings. 

Now, the prophecies of an endless posterity are renewed, and 
in fact take a much wider scope. The whole country, from the 
waters of the Euphrates to the rivers of Egypt, is promised him ; 
yet there seems to tie a discrepancy in his want of direct issue. 
He is eighty years of age, but has no son. Sarai, less trustful 
of the Deity than he, waxes impatient ; she desires posterity, after 
the Oriental fashion, by means of her maid. But Aarcely is 
Hagar given up to the master of the house, before dissensions 
arise. The wife vbits her dependent with injury. Hagar flies 
to seek a happier position among the other tribes. But she re- 
turns, not without intimations from heaven, and Ishmael is bom. 

Abraham fa now ninety-nine years old, and the promises of a 
nnmerous posterity are constantly repeated, until the pair begin 
to regard them as ludicrous. Yet Sarai becomes at last pregnant 
and brings forth a son, who takes the name of Isaac. 

History, for the most part, rests upon the legitimate propaga. 
tion of the human race. The most important events require to 
be traced to the privity of families : and thus, the marriages of 
the patriarchs give occasion for some peculiar considerations. It 
is as if the Divinity, who holds the destiny of mankind in hia 
hands, wished in this affair to pretigure connubial events of every 
kind. Abraham, so long fruitlessly united to a beautiful woman 
whom many coveted, finds himself, in his hundredth year, the 
husband of two women, the father of two sons ; and the moment 
he does so, his domestic peace is broken. Two women in such 
approximation, and two aona by different mothers, cannot in every 
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event agree. The party on the wrong side of law, usage, and 
opinion, must yield. Abraham must saorifioe his attachment for 
Hogar and lahmael. Both are dismissed, and Hagar is reluc- 
tantly compelled to resume a journey, which ^e once begun in 
voluntary flight. At first it seems as if both herself and child 
must perish ; but the angel of the Lord, who had before sent her 
back, rescues her again, that Ishmael may become a great 
people, and the nrast improbable of all promises be fulfilled with- 
out stint or limit. 

Two parents in advanced years, and one scxi of their old age 
— here, at last, we may look for domestic quiet aitd earthly h^>- 
pinesa ! By no means. Heaven is preparing the heaviest of trials 
£)r the patriaroh. But of this we cannot speak, without first pre* 
mising a few coosideratioDS. 

Should a natural universal religion arise, and a special reveal- 
ed one be developed therefrom, the countries in which our imagi- 
nations have just lingered, their modes of life, and peculiar man- 
ner of men, were the fittest for the purpose. At least, we do not 
find in the Vhole world anything equally favourable and encour- 
aging. No doubt to natural religion, if we assume that it arose 
earlier in the human mind, there pertains a great deal of delicacy 
of sentiment ; for it rests upon the persuasiim of an universal 
providence, which conducts the course of the world as a whole. 
A particular religion, revealed by Heaven to this or that people 
carries with it the belief in a special providence which the Di. 
vine Being vouchsafes to certain favoured men, families, races, 
and people. This faith springs with difQculty from man's in. 
ward nature. It requires tradition, usage, and the warrant of 
primitive ages. 

Beautiful is it tlierefore in the Israelltish tradition to represent 
the first men who confide in this providence as heroes of faith, 
following all the commands of that high Being, whom they serve 
submissively, while they do not weary in expecting the final ful- 
filment of his promises. 

As a specially revealed religion rests upon the idea that one 
man may be more favoured by Heaven than another, so it also 
arises pre-eminently from great contrasts in condition. Men ap- 
pealed at first closely allied ; but their emjdiqrments som divided 
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them. The hunter was the freest of all ; from him arose the 
warrior and the ruler. Those who tilled the field, bound them- 
selves to the soil, erected dwellings and barns to preserve what 
they had gained, and early estimated themselves pretty highly 
because their condition promised stability and peace. The 
Iterdsman acquired the roost absolute position and unlimited 
property. The increase of their herds proceeded without end, 
and the space which supported them widened itself on all sides. 
Theae three classes seem from the very first to have regarded 
each other with dislike and contempt ; and, as the herdsman was 
an ab<»nination to the townsmen, so in turn he separated from the 
other. The hunters vanish from our sight amcng the hills, and 
re-appear only as conquerors. 

The patriarchs belonged to the shepherd class. Their manner 
of life upon the great oceans of wilderness and pasture, gave 
breadth and freedom to their minds. The vault of heaven, under 
which they dwell, with all its mighty stars, elevated their feelings. 
They had more need than the active, skilful huntsman, or the se- 
cure, careful, householding husbandman, of the immovable &ith 
that a God walked beside them, visited them, cared for them, 
guided and protected them. 

We are compelled to make another reflection in passing to the 
rest of the history. Humane, beautiful, and cheering as is the 
religion of the patriaroiis, yet traits of savageness and cruelty 
are mingled with it, out of which man may emerge, or into which 
he may be absorbed. 

That hatred should seek to appease itself by the blood, by the 
death of the conquered enemy, b natural ; that men concluded s 
peace upon the battle-field among the ranks of the slain, may 
easily be conceived ; that they should in like manner hope to 
give validity to contracts by slaying an animal, ibilows from what 
has just been said ; and that they should fiirther attempt to attract, 
conciliate, and win the favour of the gods, whom they always 
looked upon as partisans, either opponents or confederates, is a 
ooQception not at all surprising. But, to confine our attention to 
the sacrifice, and consider the way in which it was presented 
in those primitive ages, we discern a singular, and to our notiona, 
■Itt^ether repugnant custom, probably derived from the usages 
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of war, viz. : that every kind of ofieTed animals, no matter what 
number was devoted, should be cut in two, the parts laid out cm 
either side, and the street or space between them reserved for 
those who wished to make a covenant with the Deity. 

Another dreadful feature — mysterious and full of portent — 
pervading all that fair world, was, that everything consecrated or 
vowed should die. This also was probably an usage of war re- 
tained in time of peace. The inhabitants of a city which intrep- 
idly maintains its defence are threatened with such a vow ; they 
are pressed down by the storm or otherwise ; and nothing is left 
alive. Men never,— often neither women, children, nor even cat- 
tle, — escaped the awfiil fate. Such sacrifices were rashly and 
superstitiously promised to the gods, and those whom they would 
fain spare, their nearest and dearest, their own children, were thus 
made the expiatory victims of delusion. 

In the mild and truly patriarchal character of Abraham, such 
a savage kind of worship could find no place ; yet the Godhead 
which, in order to try mankind, often seems to put on the attri- 
butes they ascribe to it, imposes a prodigious task upon him. He 
must offer up his son, as the seal of a new covenant, — in which 
case, if he followed the usage, he would have not only to kill and 
bum him, but cut him in two, and await, between the smoking 
entrails, the new favours of propitiated Deity. Abraham blindly, 
and without lingering, prepares to execute the command ; the 
will to do so Heaven accepts as sufficient. His trials, which 
could be carried no further, are now at an end. But Sara dies, 
and this furnishes him an opportunity for taking typical posses- 
sion of Canaan. He requires a tomb, -and thus, for the first time, 
he casts about to acquire a property in thisearth. He had before 
this, probably, looked out a two-fold cave in the grove of Mamre, 
which he purchases with the adjacent field. The legal form 
which he observes on the occasion indicates the importance of the 
possession, — which was more important, perhaps, than he himself 
supposed. For there he, his sons and his grandsons, were to rest 
in peace, and by this means, the title to the whole land, and the 
everlasting desire of his posterity to gather themselves there, 
could most properly be founded. 

From this time forth the incidents of the family life bect»iw 
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more varied. Abraham still assiduously iieeps aloof from the 
inhabitants, and though Ishmael, the son of an Egyptian, marries 
a daughter of the same race, Isaac waa obliged lo wed a kinswo- 
man of equal rank with himself. Abraham despatches a servant 
to the relatives that he had left behind him in Mesopotamia. The 
prudent Eleazer arrives incog., and, in order to get the right one, 
makes a proof of the girl's readiness to serve while at the well. 
He asks a drink for himself, and Rebecca unbidden waters his 
camels. He heaps her with presents, he makes love to her, and 
his suit is not rejected. He conducts her to the home of his lord, 
and she is joined to Isaac. In this case too, the issue were long a. 
coming. Rebecca is not blessed until after years of probation, 
when a single marriage gives rise to a dissension similar to that ao- 
casioned by Abraham's double union. Two boys of opposite char- 
acters wrestle already in their mother's womb. They are bom — 
the elder lively and vigorous, the younger g^itlc and prudent. 
This becomes the mother's, and that the father's pet. The strife 
for precedence, begun at birth, is ever going on. Esau quietly 
and patiently enjoys the birthright which fortune has given him ; 
Jacob never forgets that his brother crowded him back. Watch- 
ing every chance of gaining the desirable privilege, he buys the 
birthright of his brother, and defrauds him of the paternal blessing. 
Esau is indignant, and threatens his brother's life ; Jacob flees to 
seek his fortune in the land of his forefathers. 

Thus, for the first lime, a member makes his appearance in this 
noble family, who cherishes no scruples as to the use of cunning 
and deceit in attaining the advantages denied htm both by nature 
and circumstance. It has often enough been observed and re- 
marked upon, that the Sacred Scriptures do not mean to represent 
any of the patriarchs, or other divinely favoured men, as models 
of human virtue.* They are mostly persons of various charac- 
ters, marked by many defects and vices. But there is one lead- 
ing trait which none of these men after God's own heart wanted 

* That ia, in th«r individual or private charaeUn, bat they have obTimulj a 
Kpiweidative or public cbmcter to which the Scii[Mtm attach a apedal inqm- 
tauce. OthemiM it would be difficult Ut see why the evenb of Ouai fivea aie 
IP minutely narrated. — TV. 
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—an immovable convicUoQ of his special care of themselves aod 
their families. 

GeQeral or natural religion properly requires no faith ; for the 
persuasion that a great creative ordaitier and guide conceals him 
in Nature, that he may be more easily comprehended, is one that 
impresses itself upon every mind. Even if we for a moment lose 
this thread, which conducts us through life, it may be immediate- 
ly and at any time resumed. But it is ditferent with a special 
religion, which announces that this Great Being distinctly and pre- 
eminently accepts some individual, or family, or race, or country. 
Such a religion is founded on Faith, which must be immovable if 
it would not be instantly undermined. Every doubt of it is fatal. 
One may return to his convictions, but not to faith. It is for this 
reason that the endless probations and delays in the Ailfitment 
of oil-repeated promises place the religious fidelity of our great 
ancestors in so bright a light. 

It is in this Faitji that Jacob begins his march, and while his 
crafl and &lsebood may not win him our regards, he makes sure 
of us by his persevering and inviolable love for Rachel, whom he 
woos in the same way Eleazar had courted Rebecca for hia 
fether. The promises of an immeasurable posterity were first to 
be accomplished in him ; many sons were to spring up around 
him, but not without his suffering, through them and their mothers, 
manifold sorrows of heart. 

Seven years he serves for his beloved, without impatience and 
without a waver. His father-in-law, — crafty like himself, and dis- 
posed too like him to justify the use of any means for an end, cheats 
him, and so recompenses his own conduct towards his brother. Ja- 
cob finds in his arms a wife whom he cannot love. It is true Laban 
endeavours to atone for this after a time, by giving him his favour- 
ite, but only on the condition of seven years of further service. 
Vexation follows vexation. The wife he does not love is fruitful, — 
the other barren ; the latter like Sarai desires to become a mother 
through her handmaiden ; the former grudges even this advan- 
tage. She also presents him a maid ; but the good patriarch is 
now in a peck of troubles — he has four women, children by three, 
and none from her he loves. Finally even she is favoured, and 
Joseph comes into the world, the late fruit of the most passionate 
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atlachment. Jacob's fourteen service-years are fled, but Laban 
is unwilling to part with his most trusty servant. They enter into 
a new league, and portion their flocks between them, Laban tailing 
the white cattle as most numerous, and Jacol> being fobbed off 
wiih the spotted ones, or outcasts. But he is one that has an eye 
here too to his own advantage ; and as he had procured the birth- 
right by meanness, and his father's blessing by fraud, he manages 
by art and sympathy to appropriate the best and largest part of the 
herds ; and on this side also he becomoa a fit progenitor of the 
people of Israel, and a model to all his successors. Laban and 
his household are not informed of the stratagem, but remark its re- 
sults. He 13 vexed : Jacob flies with his &mily and goods, and 
by superior cratl or fortune escapes the pursuit of Laban. Ra- 
chel is now about to present him a son, but dies in the travail : 
Benjamin, the child of sorrow, survives her ; while the aged 
father is destined to experience a severer sorrow tor the seeming 
loss of his son Joseph. 

Perhapa some one will ask me here what is the use of this cir- 
cumstantial repetition of stories so univeTsally known, and that 
have been so frequently explained. Let the inquirer be satis- 
fied with the answer, that I could in no other way contrive to ex- 
hibit, how with my dbtracted life and desultory education my 
mind and feelings were concentrated in quiet action on one point. 
I was able in no other way to depict tiie peace that prevailed 
about tne, even when all without was in a mysterious whirl and 
excitement. If an ever busy imagination — as my Boy's Legend* 
^ows — led me hither and thither, — if a medley of Fable and 
History, Mythology and Religion, threatened to bewilder my 
brains, those oriental regions were my safe retreat. I plunged 
into the early books of Moses, and there, amid the widespread 
sbepherd-tribes, found myself at qjice in the profoundest solitude, 
and the largest society. 

These family incidents, before losing themselves in the history 
of the Jewish nation, bring before us in conclusion a form in 
which the hopes and fancies of the young in particular are agree- 
ably flattered — Joseph, the child of passionate wedded love. 
• See page 40. Tr. 
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TraDquil he eeems to us, and serene, and prophesying in him« 
■elf of the eminence which, above all the rest of hia family, he 
was desigDed to attain. Abandoned to adversity by hia broth, 
era, he retains hia firmness and truth in servitude, repels tempta- 
tions the mo«t dangerous, is rescued by hia power of divination, 
and deservedly elevated to the highest honours. He ia first the 
saviour and support of a great kingdom, and then of his own kin- 
dred. He is like his ancestor Abraham in repose and greatness, he 
resembles Isaac in silence aad devotednesa. The business talent 
inherited from his father he exercises on a larger theatre. Flocks 
are no longer to be gaioed from a father-in-law, but a whole peo- 
ple, with their possessions, are to be purchased for a king. 

The Germans were not unused to tlus finishing up (ousma&n) of 
the outlines of biblical characters and events. Elopstock had 
invested the personages of both the Old and New iTestaments 
with a tender and affectionate interest, highly pleasing to the Boy 
as well as to his contemporaries. Of Bodmer's efforts in this line 
he knew little or nothing ; but the " Daniel in the Lion's Den," 
by Moser, sunk deep into his youthful heart. In that work, a 
circumspect man of business and courtier arrives at the highest 
honours through manifold tribulations, and the piety for which 
they threatened to destroy him was early and late his sword and 
buckler. The history of Joseph it had long seemed to me desira- 
ble to elaborate, but I could not hit upon the form, particularly 
as I was expert in no kind of versification adapted to such a work. 
A treatment of it in prose then occurred to me as suitable, and 1 
applied all my force to its execution. I endeavoured to discrimi- 
nate and picture the characters, and by the interpolation of inci- 
dents and episodes, to create a new and independent work. 
But I overlooked, what youth are so apt to forget, that subject- 
matter was necessary to such a design, with which a broad ex- 
perience only can inspire us. Suffice it to say, that all the inci- 
dents were present to my mind down Itf the minutest details, and 
that I narrated them accurately to myself in their succession. 

What greatly lightened this labour was a circumstance which 
threatened to render this work, and my authorship in general, 
exceedingly voluminous. There was a young man of considerable 
aptitude, but imbecile from over exertion and conceit, living aa a 
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Ward in my father's house, on good terms with the family, and if 
bot crossed in his ways, contented and happy. He had carefully 
written out notes of his academical course, and acquired a rapid, 
legible hand. He liked writing better than anything else, and 
Was never more pleased than when he had something to copy, but 
especially when he was dictated to, and the associations of his 
happier academical years were thus revived. My father, who was 
not expeditious in writing, and whose German letters were cramped 
and crooked, could imagine few things more eligible than this 
trait, and was consequently in the habit, in the conduct of bis 
own as well as other business, of dictating several hours a day 
to this youDg man. I found it no less convenient, during the in- 
tervals, to have my fugitive thoughts fixed upon paper bj» the 
hand of another, and my inventive and imitative endowments 
grew with the facility with which ihey were seized and pre- 
served. 

As yet I had not undertaken any work so large as my biblical 
prose-epic. The times were tolerably quiet, and there was noth- 
ing to recall my imagination from Palestine and Egypt. My 
manuscripts swelled more and more every day, as the poem, which 
I recited to myself, as it were, in the air, stretched along the pa. 
per ; and only a few pages from time to lime needed to be rewritten. 

When the work was done — for to my perfect astonishment it 
came to an end — 1 called to mind that many of my earlier poems 
were extant, which did not appear to me utterly despicable, and 
which, collected in the same volume with the ioaz?a, would make 
a neat quarto, that might well be entitled " Miscellaneous Poems." 
1 was pleased with this, as it gave me an opportunity of quietly 
imitating well-known and popular authors. 1 had finished a con- 
siderable number of Anacreontics, as they were called, because tbe 
convenience of the metre and tbe contents enabled me to read them 
off with great facility. But these I could scarcely accept, as they 
were not in rhyme, and my desire was before all things to show 
my father what would please him. My spiritual odes, therefore, 
seemed to me all the more in place, as tbey were zealous imita- 
tions of the " Last Judgment" of Elias Schlegel. One of these, 
an anthem on the Descent of Christ into Hell, received a great deal 
of approbation from my seniors and friends, and was good enough 
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to please my own taste for several years. The texts of the church 
music for Sundays, which were always printed, i studied with dili- 
gence. They were poor, indeed, and 1 fain ventured to believe that 
my verses, of which many had been composed in the prescribed 
manner, were equally worthy of being set to music, and perform, 
ed for the edification of the faithful. These and many others 
like them I had more than a year since copied with my own hand, 
because this private exercise released me from the hands of the 
writing-master. Now, all were edited and reduced to order, and 
few inducements were needed to get the young man who was so 
£>Dd of writing, to make a neat transcript. I ran with ihem lo 
the bookbinder, and as 1 soon after handed a nice-looking volume' 
to n^ father, he encouraged me wilh peculiar delight to get up a 
similar quarto every year ; which he did with sincere! conviction, 
as I had finished the whole in my spare moments. 

Another circumstance increased my tendency to these theologi. 
cal, or rather biblical studies. The senior minister, John Philip 
Fresenios, had died. He was a mild man, of fine personal ap- 
pearance, highly respected by his congregation, and, in fact, 
esteemed by the whole city as an exemplary pastor and good 
preacher. But because he had stood forth against the Herrnhut- 
ers, he was not in the best odour with the rigidly righteous. On 
the other hand he was famous, and almost sacred with the crowd, 
because he had converted a certain infidel General who had been 
mortally wounded. Well, his successor, Plitt, a large, fine-look- 
ing, dignified man, who brought from his Cathedra (he had been 
a Professor in Marburg) the gifl of teaching rather than of in- 
structing, immediately announced a sort of religious curstia, to 
which his discourses were to be devoted in a certain methodical 
connection. 1 had already, as I was compelled to go to church, 
remarked his dislribution of topics, and now and then felt proud 
of my pretty complete recitation of his sermons ; and as much 
was said in the congregation, both for and against the new senior, 
many setting no great store by his flourishing didactic ad- 
dresses, 1 undertook lo write them out more fully, which I sue- 
ceeded in the better from having made less ambitious attempts from 
a convenient but concealed seat. I was attentive and on the 
watch ; the moment he said Amen, 1 ran from the church and con- 
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sumed a couple of hours in rapidly dictating what I had fixed in 
my memory or on paper, so that I could hand my father the 
written sermon before dinner. He was rather boastful of this 
success, and the good friend of the family, who always partook 
of the meal, also shared in the joy. Indeed, this friend was ever 
well-disposed to me, for I had so made his Messiah my own, in 
my repeated visits to him to get impressions of seals for my col- 
lection of coats-of-arms, that I could recite long passages, and fill 
his eyes with tears. 

The next Sunday I prosecuted the work vvith equal zeal, and aa 
I was mainly interested in the mechanical part of it, did not re- 
flect upon the meaning of what I wrote and preserved. During 
the first quarter, these efforts continued pretty much the same ; 
but as I fancied at last, in my self-conceit, that no particular illu- 
mination as to the Bible, nor clearer insight into dc^mas, was to 
be got out of them, the small vanity gratified was too dearly 
purchased for me to pursue the matter with the same diligence. 
The sermons, once so many-leaved, grew more meagre every day ; 
and before long I should have relinquished the attempt altogether, 
if my father, who was a fast friend to perseverance, had not in- 
duced me to continue it till the last Sunday in Trinity — though, 
it must be confessed, that at the close scarcely more than the text, 
statement, and divisions, were scribbled on a little piece of paper. 

My father was particularly indexible on this point of complete- 
ness {vollbringen). What was once undertaken must be finished, 
even if the inconvenience, tedium, vexation, and usetessness of it 
were demon stratad in the meantime. It seemed as if he regarded 
completeness as the only end, and perseverance as the highest 
virtue. If our family circle, during any of the long winter even- 
ings, began to read a book aloud, we were compelled to go on 
with it, though every body was tired to death of it, and my father 
himself was the first to yawn. I remember one winter when we 
had to work our way through Bowers's History of the Popes. It 
was a terrible time, as there is little or nothing in ecclesiastical 
aifiurs that can in any way interest children and young people. 
Stili, with all our inattention and repugnance, ao much of it re- 
mained upon my mind that I was able, in after years, to take up 
many threads of the narrative. 
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Amid all these heten^eneoua occupations and pursuits, which 
followed each other so rapidly that they can hardly be enumerated, 
my father kept his eye steady od the main object. He endeav- 
oured to fix and concentrate my memory and gifts in the direction 
of jurisprudence. A small book of Hopf's, in the style of a cat- 
echism, and worked up into the form and substance of the Insti- 
tutions, was consequently put into my hands. I soon learned 
both questions and answers by heart, and could represent the 
catechist as well as the catechumen. And, as in religious instruc- 
tion, at that time, the main concern in learning was to apply the 
Scriptures promptly, a similar acquaintance with the Corpu* 
Jarit was found necessary; in which, too, I soon became uncom- 
monly expert. My father wished to go on, and procured me the 
lesser Strdtb, but here affairs did not proceed so rapidly. The 
form of the work was not so favourable for beginners, that they 
might help themselves, nor my father's method of teaching so 
liberal as to impart to it any great interest. 

Not only the military state under which we had formerly lived, 
but civil life itself, and the perusal of history and romances, all 
together convinced us, that there were many cases in which the 
Law was silent and lent no help to the Individual, who was then 
obliged to get himself out of difficulties as he best could. We 
had now reached the period when, according to the good old cus- 
tom, we should leave every thing else to fence and ride, that we 
might occasionally defend our hides from attack, and straddle a 
horse in other than scholarly fashion. As to the first, the prac- 
tice was very agreeable ; for we had already, long ago, contrived 
to make rapiers out of hazel-sticks, bound with a wicker of osier 
to protect the hands. Now we ventured on real steel blades, and 
the clanking we made with them was very merry. 

There were two fencing-masters in the city r an old earnest Ger- 
man, who wept to work in a strong and solid style, and a French- 
man, whose method consisted in rapid advances and retreats, and 
light fugitive thrusts, always accompanied by cries. Opinions 
varied as to whose manner was the best. The little company I 
took lesBons with sided with the Frenchman, and we speedily ac- 
customed ourselves to thrust backwards and forwards, make 
passes and recover, and withal shout the usual exclamations. 
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But others of our acquaintance had gone to the German teacher, 
and practised precisely the opposite. These distinct modes of treat- 
ing so important a matter, each of U9 being persuaded that his mas- 
ter was the better, gave rise to a dissension among the young peo- 
ple of about the same age, which was like to have set both fenc- 
ing schools seriously by the ears. The strife of words would 
then have been a battle with swords. But to decide the matter 
in the end, a trial of skill between the teachers was arranged, the 
consequences of which I will not minutely describe. The Ger. 
man stood like a wall, watching his opportunity, and disarming 
his opponent hand over hand with his cut and thrust. The latter 
tnaintained that this mattered not, and proceeded to exhaust the 
other's wind by his agility. He fetched the German several 
lunges, too, which, if they had been in fair, would have sent 
him posting to the next world. On the whole, nothing was de- 
cided or improved, except that several of us now went over to 
our countryman. But I had acquired too much from the iirst 
master to get used to the manner of the other, until after a con- 
uderahle lapse of time, when it seemed less satisfactory to us 
renegades than it did to his primitive disqjples. 

As to riding, it fared still worse with me. It happened that 
they sent me to the course in autumn, so that 1 had to commence 
in the cool and wet season of the year. The pedantic treatment 
of this noble art was excessively disgusting. Prom first to last 
the whole talk was about sitting the horse, and yet not a soul of 
them could say in what a proper sitting consisted, though all de- 
pended on that ; for they drove to and fro on the horse without 
Btirrups. Moreover, the instruction seemed contrived for cheating 
and degrading the scholars. If one forgot to hook or loosen the 
curb-chain, or his switch fell down, or even his hat, — for every 
delay, every mistake, he was liable to a forfeit of money, be- 
sides being laughed at. This put mc in the worst of humours, 
particularly after 1 found that the place itself was intolerable. 
The great nasty space, always wet or dusty, the cold, the nrwuldy- 
Bmell,all together was perfectly abominable; and as the stable-mas- 
ter,bribed perhaps by breakfasts and other gifts, or perhaps because 
others were the more skilful, always gave them the best and me 
the poorest horses to ride, kept me waiting, and, as it seemed to 
1* 
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me, underrated my abilities, I had a most annoying experience 
of a thiog that ought to be among the most pleasant in the world. 
In fact the impression of that time, of these circumstanceB, r*. 
mained so vividly that, although I afterwards became an impet- 
uous and daring rider, and for days and weeks tc^ether scarcely 
got off my horse, I would carefully shun the riding-school, or at 
most never tarry a moment in passing it. The case often hap. 
pens when we enter upon an apprenticeship to a certain art, that 
it is done in a painful and revolting manner. The conviction 
that this is both wearisome and injurious, has givea way in later 
times to the educational maxim, that the young must acquire 
every thing in a light, easy, and agreeable way : but thb is also 
a source of other evils and disadvantages. 

With the approach of spring, times became more quiet with us, 
and as in earlier days I had endeavoured to obtain a sight of the 
city, its ecclesiastical) civil, public and private structures, and 
found a great and particular delight in the examination of its 
still prevailing antiquities, so I was afterwards interested in revi- 
ving the personages of the past by means of the Lemsner Chron- 
icle, and my father's old Frankfortian books and pamphlets. 
This seemed to me To be best attained by the study of the 
peculiarities of times and manners, and of distingubhed indi. 

Among the ancient remains which, from my childhood, had 
struck me as most worthy of note, was the skull of a stale-crimi- 
nal, fastened up on the tower of the bridge, one of three or four, 
as the naked iron spikes showed, which, since 1616, had resisted 
the encroachments of time and weather. Whenever one returned 
from Sachsenhausen to Frankfort, this tower rose before him, and 
the skull was directly in his eye. As a boy, I liked to hear 
related the history of the insurrection of Fettmilch and his con- 
federates — how they had become dissatisfied with the government 
of the city, risen up against it, plotted a mutiny, plundered the 
Jews' quarters and excited a fearful riot, but were at last cap- 
tured, and condemned to death by a deputy of tlie emperor. In 
later times, however, it occurred to me to get a minuter knowledge 
of these circumstances, and learn what sort of people they were. 
And when an old, cotemporary book, ornamented with wood cuts, 
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informed me that while these men had been condemned to death, 
many councillors had at the aame time been deposed, in conse- 
quence of tne current disorder and lawlessness — when I saw how it 
had gone with them — I compassionated these unfortunate individ- 
uals, whom you could not but regard as sacrifices to which weowed 
the better Constitution of the future. For from that time they 
date the regulation which allows the noble old house of Limpurg, 
the Frauenstein house, sprung from a Club, besides lawyers, 
trades-people, and craftsmen, to take part in the government, and 
which enlarged the complicated Venetian method of balloting, re- 
stricted by the civil colleges, who were called to do right, without 
acquiring any special privilege to do wrong. 

Among the things which excited the misgivings of the Boy, 
and even oppressed his youth, is to be mentioned the state of the 
Jewish quarter of the city, properly called Jew-street, as it con- 
sisted of little more than a single street, which in earlier time 
must have been hemmed in between the walls and trenches of the 
town like a Prison (Zasinger). The closeness, the filth, the 
throng, the accent of their harsh tongue, altogether made a most 
disagreeable impression, when you looked in as you were going 
past the gate. It was long before I ventured to enter alone, and 
I did not try it again very readily, when I had once escaped the 
unwearied importunities of so many men commending and prof- 
fering what they had to barter. The old legends of the cruelty 
■ of the Jews towards the children of Chrislians, which we had 
seen illustrated in Godfrey's Chronicles, hovered vaguely before 
my young mind. And although they were thought better of in 
modern times, the caricatures and infamous pictures still to 
be seen, to their disgrace, on the arched walls of the bridge- 
tower, were extraordinary witnesses against them ; for they had 
been made, not through any private ill-will, but by public in. 
stitution. 

Meanwhile they remained the Chosen People of God, and 
passed, no matter how it came about, as a memorial of the moat 
ancient time. Besides, they were active and pleasing men, to 
whose tenacity in clinging to their peculiar customs one could 
Dot refuse his respect. Their females, moreover, were pretty, and 
liked very well to prove themselves cordial and polite too, when 
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a Chriatian lad accompanied them on Sundays to the Fischerfelde* 
I was consequently extremely curious to witness their ceremo. 
nles ; nor did I desist until t had frequently visited their school, 
assisted at a circumcision and a wedding, and formed some idea 
of the Feast of llie Tabernacles. Every where that I went I 
was well received, pleasantly entertained, and invited to corne 
again ; for they were persons of influence by whom I had been 
either introduced or recommended. 

Thus, the young dweller in a large city was thrown about from 
one object to another in every direction, and horrible scenes were 
not wanting in the midst of all our municipal quietude and secu- 
rity. Sometimes a more or less remote fire aroused us from our 
domestic peace, sometimes the discovery of a great crime, the in- 
vestigation and punishment of which would set the whole city in 
an uproar for weeks. We were forced to be witnesses to many 
different executions, and it is worth observing, that I too was onc« 
present at a burning of books. The publication was a French 
comic romance, which in fact spared the stale, though it did not 
religion and manners. There was really something dreadful in 
seeing punishment inflicted on a lifeless creature. The packages 
exploded in the tire, and were raked asunder by an oven-fork, to be 
brought in closer contact with the flames. At length, the half. 
charred sheets were wafled about by the air, and the crowd 
gathered them up with greedy eagerness. Nor could we rest 
until we had hunted up a copy, while not a few managed to taste 
of the forbidden pleasure. In truth, if it had all been done to 
give the author publicity, he could not himself have made a more 
effectual provision. 

But there were also more peaceable inducements to lead me 
about in every part of the city. My father had early accustom- 
ed me to look afler his tittle odds and ends of business. He 
charged me particularly with stirring up (he labourers that he set 
to work, as they commonly loitered longer than was proper; he 
wished everything done accurately, and was used in the end to 
beat down the price, in view of a prompter payment. In this 
way, I gained access to all manner of workshops ; and as it was 
natural to me to enter into the condition of others, to feel every 
species of human existence, and sympathize in it with pleasure 
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these COTnmisaions were the occaaion of many most delightful 
hours, and imparted to me a knowledge of every method of pro- 
ceeding ; and what joy and sorrow, what advantages and disad- 
vantages, were incident to the indispensable conditions of this or 
that mode of life. I was brought nearer lo that active class 
which serves as a connecting link between the lower and the upper 
classes. For, if one side consista of those who are employed on 
the simplest and rudest products, the other is made up of such as 
desire to use something that has been already worked up; so that . 
the manufacturer, with his cunning of skill and hands, is the 
mediator who brings them both in contact, and enables each to 
gratify its wishes in its own way. The household economy of 
the various crafts, which takes its form and colour from the oocu. 
pation of each, was likewise an object of quiet observation ; and 
thus I developed and strengthened my feeling of the equality, if 
not of all men, of human conditions ; the mere fact of existence 
seeming to me the main point, while all the rest is indiSerent and 
accidental. 

Aa my father never permitted himself in any expense which 
was instantly consumed in a momentaryenjoyment, as 1 cannot call 
to mind that we ever took an airing together, or spent a penny on 
a place of amusement — so he was, on the other hand, not niggard 
in procuring such things as joined a good external appearance to 
their inward value. No one could have wished for Peace more 
than he, although he had not in fact experienced the smallest 
grievance during the last days of the War. With this feeling, he 
had promised my mother a gold snuff-box, set with diamonds, which 
she was to receive as soon as Peace should be publicly declared. 
In the expectation of this happy event, they had laboured now for 
some years on the present. The box, which was tolerably lat^e, 
had been executed in Hanau, where my father was held in good 
repute among the gold-workers, as well as the silk manufacturers. 
Many designs were made for it ; the cover was adorned by a 
basket of flowers, over which hovered a dove with olive branches. ' 
A vacant space was left for the jewels, which were to be inserted 
partly on the dove and partly on the spot where the box is opened. 
The jeweller to whom the execution of it, together with that of 
die requisite stones, was entrusted, waa named Lautensackj a 
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brisk, skilful man — who, like moet artists, would not do necessary 
work, yet took great pleasure commonly in gratuitous faiyiy-work. 
The jewels were very soon set, in the shape in which they were to 
■ be put upon the box, on a plate of black'Waz, and looked very well ; 
but they never got transferred from tbat to the gold. In the outset, 
my father let the thing be as it was ; but as the hopes of Peace 
became livelier, and finally when the atipulations— particularly 
the elevation of the Archduke Joseph to the Roman throne — were 
more precisely known, he grew very impatient, and 1 bad to go 
several times a week, in fact, almost daily, to hurry on the tardy 
artist. By means of my unremitted complaints and exhortations, 
the work went farwards, but very tediously ; for as it was of tbat 
kind which can be taken in hand or laid aside at will, there was 
always something pressing to crowd it out of tbe way. 

The cause of thte eonduct was mainly a task which tbe artist 
had undertaken on his own account. Every body knew that Em- 
peror Fritz cherished a great liking for jewels, and especially 
coloured stones, Lautensack had expended a handsome sum, and 
as it afterwards turned out, much beyond hb means, on such 
gems, out of which he began to shape a nosegay, where every 
stone was to be tastefully disposed, according to its shape and 
colour, apd the whole form a iVork of art worthy of being pre- 
served in the treasure- vaults of an Emperor. He had, in hb de- 
sultory way, laboured for many years upon it, and hastened — ■ 
now that after the hoped-for Peace the Emperor was expected to 
be present at the coronation of his son in Frankfort — to complete 
it and put it together. My desire to become acquainted with such 
things he availed himself of in the most dextrous manner, in 
order to distract me as a bearer of threats, and defeat my inten- 
tions. He strove to impart a knowledge of these stones to me, 
and detailed all their properties and values, so tbat in the end I 
knew his whole boquet by heart, and could, quite as well as he, 
have demonstrated its virtues to a customer. It is even now be- 
fore me, and 1 have since seen more costly, but nob more charming 
or magoificent specimens in this sort. He possessed, moreover, a 
iine collection of engravings, and other works of art, with which 
he amused himself; and I passed many hours with him, not with- 
out profit. Finally, when the Congress of Hubertsburg was 
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actually in seasion, he did fur my sake more than was due ; and 
actually placed the dove and flowers in my mother's hands on the 
self-sante day Peace was celebrated. . 

. I received many similar charges to urge on painters to pictures ' 
which had been ordered. My father had confirmed himself in a 
notion, — and few men were free from it — that a picture painted 
on wood was vastly to be preferred to one that was merely spread 
on canvass. One of his great anxieties, consequently, was to 
possess good oak boards, because he well knew that it was on 
this important point that the more careless artbts trusted to the 
cabinet-makers. The oldest planks were hunted up, which the 
joiners were obliged to go to work at and prepare with plane and 
glue, in order to be stored away for a year or two in an upper 
chamber, where they could get sufficiently dried. A costly 
board of this kind was committed to Painter Junker, that he 
might oroament it with a flowerpot, with the flowers drawn after 
nature in his most artistic and elegant manner. It was just .about 
the springtime, and I was not backward in carrying him several 
times a week the most beautiful flowers that fell in my way • 
which he immediately drew, and by degrees put the whole to- 
gether with the utmost care and fidelity. On one occasion I had 
caught a mouse, which I took to him, and which he desired to 
copy as quite a pretty animal ; he did so very accurately, rep- 
resenting him gnawing an ear of corn at the foot of the flower- 
pot. Many other similar inofiensive objects, such as butterfiies 
and cock-chaffers, were brought in and painted, So that finally, as 
far as imitation and esecutitm were concerned, this was a very 
precious picture. 

Nor was I a little astonished, as the good man formally declar- 
ed one day, when the work was just about to be delivered, that 
the picture no longer pleased him ; while it was pretty well done 
in its details, it was not well composed as a whole, owing to tho 
gradual manner in which it had' been finished ; and that he had 
perpetrated a blunder in the outset, in not at least devising a gen- 
eral plan for the lights and shadows, as well as for the colouring, 
according to which the individual flowers might have been ar- 
ranged. He examined with me the minutest parts of the pic- 
ture, which had arisen before my eyes during a half year and 
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waa in many respects pleasing, and managed to convince me per* 
fectly of what he said, much to my regret. The imitated mouse 
he regarded aa a mistake ; for such animals, he said, are disa- 
^ greeable to many people, and ahould never be introduced, when 
the object is to excite emotions of pleasure. As it commonly 
happens with those who are cured of a prejudice and imagine 
themselves a great deal more knowing than they were before, I 
had great contempt for this worii of art, and agreed perfectly 
with the artist that he should get another tablet of the same size 
prepared, on which he might display his taate in a better formed 
vessel and a more artistically arranged nosegay, and manage to 
select and distribute his little living accessories in a more orna- 
mental and agreeable way. This tablet also was painted with 
the greatest care ; yet altogether from the previous imitations or 
from memory : though his long and assiduous practice came to his 
help. Both paintings were now ready, and we distinctly prefer. 
red the last, which was beyond all doubt the more artistic and 
striking of the two. My falh^ was surprised with two instead 
of one, and lefl to choose between them. He approved of our 
opinions, and of the reasons of them, as well as of our good-wilt 
and activity ; but determined, al^r considering both pictures one 
day, in favour of the first, saying nothing about the motives of 
his choice. The artist took back his second welKmeant effort, 
but could not refrain from remarking to me peevishly, that the 
good oaken tablet on which the first was painted must have had 
its effect on my father's decision. 

Now, that I am speaking of painting, I am reminded of a large 
establishment, where I passed much time, because both it and its 
manager were very attractive. It was the oil-cloth factory which 
painter Northnagel had erected ; an eSpert artist, but in his 
disposition leaning rather to the industrial than the iine arts. In 
a large space of courts and gardens, all sorts of oil cloths were 
made, — from the coaraet that arS spread with a trowel, and used 
for baggage -waggons and similar purposes, through carpets im- 
pressed with figures, to stilt finer and the finest, on which some- 
times Chinese and' grotesque pictures, and sometimes natural 
flowers were copied, — and now pgiires and then landscapes were 
represented by the most accomplished workmen. This multiplicity, 
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'to whk^ there was do end, smused me vastly. The oooupatiOD 
i>f so many men, from the oonuntmest labour, to that whose ar- 
tistio worth could not be gainsayed, was extremely interesting. 
1 made the acquaintance of this multitude of young and old ^ 
men, working in several rooms one behind the other, and occa- • 
sionally lent them a hand. The demand for these commodities 
was extraordinarily aotive. Whoever built or furnished an edi- 
fice, liked to provide for his lifetime, and this oil-cloth carpeting' 
was quite indestructible. NorthnageL had enoagh to do in man- 
aging the whole, and sat in his offic^ surround^ by factors and 
clerks. The remnants of his time he employed in a collection 
of art, consisting chieHy of engravings, with which and the pic- 
tures he possessed, he drove occasionally a good traffic. At the 
same time he had acquired a taste, for etching ; he had etched a 
variety of plates, and prosecuted this branch of art even into his 
old age. 

As his dwelling lay near the Eschenheim gate, my way when 
I visited him commonly led me out of the city to some bits of 
ground which my father mvned beyond the walls. One of these 
was an orchard, the soilgof which was gut to use as a meadow, 
in which my father carefully tepded the transplanting of trees, 
and whatever else pertained fo their preservation ; though the 
ground itself was leased. A far more entertaining occupa- 
tion was furnished by a vin^ard ' beyond the ;Pried berg gate, 
where rows of asparagus were planted between ranges of vines, 
and anxiousLfT nursed. Scarcely a dky passed in the proper 
season, that my father, whom we then .mostly ventured to accom- 
pany, did not go out, and thus provide us joy tknd delight fpom the 
earliest productions of Spring to the last of Harvest. We got a • 
smattering of gardening too, which, as it was repeated every 
year, became in the end perfec^y known and familiar. But 
after the manifold fruits of summer and autumn, the vintage at 
last was the most lively and desirable : for it is a fact, that as 
wine gives a freer character to the places and neighbourhoods 
where it is grown and drank, so the Day of Grape-gathering, 
while it shuts up Summer and opens Winter, diffuses an incon- 
ceivable cheerfulness. Joy and jubilation perv^e the whole, 
region. In the daytime, huzzas and shoutings asoend from every. 
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' hole and comer, and at night, rockets and fire-balls, now hen^ 
and then there, anoounce that the people, everywhere wide awake 
and bustling, would stretch out the festival to its last moments. 
I The subsequent labour at the wine-press, and during the fermen- 
tation in the cellar, gave us also a sprightly employment at home, 
so that winter came on while we were hardly aware of its ap- 
proaeh. 

This rural estate delighted us the more in the spring of 1763, 
as the 15th of February in that year was celebrated as a festival 
day, on account of the c9nc1usion of the Hubertsburg Peace, 
under the happy results of which the greater part of ray life fled 
away. But before I advance, I deem it obligatory to call to mind 
several men who exerted a marked ioAuence on my youth. 

VoN Olenschlager, a member of the Frauenstein &mily, a 
Sch6fi', and son-in-law of the above-mentioned Dr. Orth, a gbod- 
looking, comfortable, sanguine man. In his official holiday-cos- 
tume he could well have personated the most consequential of the 
French prelates. Afler his academical course he had employed 
himself in political and state affairs, to which objects his travels 
were also merely preliminary. He set great store by ite, and 
olten conversed with me on matters in which he was deeply in. 
terested. 1 was with him, when he wrote hia Illustrations of the 
Golden Bull ; whan he managed to enplain to me very clearly the 
worth and dignity of that document. It was the means of leading 
my imagination back to those wild and unquiet times, and 1 could 
not forbear representing what he related historically, as if it were 
present, by pictures of characters and circumstances, and often 
by mimicry ; in which he took great delight, and applauded me 
till he excited me to a repetition. 

I had from childhood fallen into the singular habit of learning by 
heart the indices of books, and the arrangement of their subjects, 
first of the five books of Moses, and then of the jEneid and Ovid's 
Metamorphosis. I did the same thing with the Golden Bull, and 
provoked my patron into peals of laughter, whenever I unexpect- 
edly, but with great earnestness, exclaimed, Omne regnvm in sn di- 
vuum desolahitur j nam pnndpes ejusfacti »unt sodifarum.* The 
it itself, shall be brought to desohdoD ; fbt tb* 
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worthy man shook his head tta he laughed, and said significantly, * 
" What times those must have oeen, when a^ Emperor thundered 
such words in the iace of a whole diet of his Princes !" 

Von Olenschlager was very chamiiDg in his intercourse. He 
received very little coiApany, yet was strongly inclined to any 
intellectual entertainment. It was he that induced us children 
from time to time to get up plays, holding such exercijips as par- 
ticularly useful to the young. We gave the Canttte of Schleg»l, 
in which the part of the King was assigned to me, Elfrida to my 
sister, and Ulfo to the you^est son of the family. Thereupon 
we venturad to^ try Britannicus, in order, along with our dra- 
matic talents, to bring our l^guage into practice. I took iftiro, 
my sister Agrippina, and the son, Britannicus. We were more 
liighly praised than we deserved, and fancied that we bad done it 
much better even than for what we were praised. Th^s I stood on 
the best of terms with this family, and am indebted to them for 
many pleasures and a speedier development. 

Von Reineck, of an old noble family, able, honest, and stub- 
born, a meagre, saturnine man, whom I never saw sn^le. The 
miafortuije befell him to have his only daughter run away with by ■ 
a friend of the family. He pursued his son-in-law with the most 
vehement prosecutions ; and because the tribunals would not 
drive his suit either swiftly or strongly. enough, he fell foul of 
them ^ and there. arose quarrel on quarrel and writ ailer writ. 
He retired! to his house and its adjacent garden, lived in a roomy 
but melancholy basement, into which for many years no brush 
of white-washer, or even besom of chambermaid, had found its 
way. Me he willingly endured, and had especially commend- 
ed to. his son. He many times asked his oldest friends, .who 
knew how tu humour him, his men of business and agents, to 
dine with him, when he never omitted inviting me. There was 
plenty good to e^t, and mueh better to drink. But his guests 
were exposed to the annoyance of a cracked stove, that let out the 
smoke on every side. One of tlie most intimate of these once . 
ventured to remark upon this, and asked the liost whether he 
could put up with ^uch an inconvenience all winter. H& an- 
swered tliereupon, like a second Timon or Heautontimoroumenos : 
" Would to God this was the worst infliction of those who torment 
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me !" It was long before he allowed himself lo be persuaded to 
see his daughter and grandson : the son-in-law never again dared 
to come into his presence. 

On this brave but unfortunate man my visits had a very fa- 
vourable effect ; for while he liked to converse with me, and in- 
struct me particularly <hi the affairs of states and nations, he 
seemed lolkel himself relieved and cheered. The few old friends 
who still gathered round him, made use of me, consequently, 
when they would temper his black humour, or fain persuade 
him to any diversion. In fact, he nBw went out with us many 
times, and contemplated the coujjtry on which he had not cast 
an e^e for so many years. He calM to mind the old settlers, 
and told stories of their characters and actions, in which he 
showed himself always rigoroiis, but oilen cheerful and witty. 
We tried to bring him in contact once more with other men, but 
were near upsetting the whole scheme. 

About the same age, if indeed hot older, was one Herr Vom 
Malapert, a rich man, who possessed a fine house near the Ross 
markti and turned many a pretty penny in the salt-trade. Ho 
lived quite secluded : but during the summer season was a great 
deal in his garden, near the Bockenheim gate, where he watched 
and tended a plot of gillidowers. 

Von Reineck was likewise an amateur in this line ; the season 
of flowers had come, and suggestions were made as to whether these 
two could not be brought to visit each other. We introduced the 
matter, and persisted in it till Von Reineck agreed to go out with 
us one Sunday after dinner. The greeting of the two old men 
was excessively laconic, almost pantomimic in &ct, and they 
walked up and down the long pink-railinge with true diplomatic 
strides. The iield was extraordinarily beautiful, and the particular 
forms and colours of the flowers, the preference for ijne or the 
other, and their variety, gave occasion tO some little talk, which 
promised to get interesting. The rest of us were rejoiced at this, 
the more perhaps because we saw some excellent old Rhine wine, 
. fruits, and other good thipgs, spread upon a table in a neighbour- 
ing bower. But these were not, alas ! destined to cross our lips. 
Von Reineck unfortunately saw a pink whose head hung down; 
he took the stalk near the calyx very cautiously between hia fore 
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aod iniddl%finger8, and lifted the flower so thai it could be better ' 
iuspecled. Yet tbis gentle handling vexed the owner, who very 
oourteouely, hut stiffly enough, and somewhat self-complacenlly, 
reminded hini of the Oeulig turn mardbus.* Von Reineck had 
already let go the flower, but took tire at the words, and said in 
his usual dry and earnest manner, " There's no great harm in an 
amateur's touching or looking at a flower." Whereupon, he re- 
peated the joke, and took the stalk again between tiia fingers. 
The frienda of both parties — for some of Von Malapert's friends 
were present — were thrown into the greatest perplexity. They set 
one hare to catch another (that was the phrase we used when we 
wished to interrupt a conversation and give it another bent), but it 
would not do ; the old gentlemen had become sulky, and we feared 
lest Von Reineck would repeat the aot, when all would bej^ver 
with us. Their friends kept them apart, occupied with one thing 
or another, while the mischief of it was that we had to break up 
and turn our backs on the inviting side-board. 

HoFKATH HusoBM, not bom in Frankfort, of the re&rmed reli. 
gbn, and therefore incapable of public of&ce ; of the legal pro> 
fession, which, though jnuoh in esteem as an excellent jurist, he 
had to practise quietly in the Frankfort and other imperial 'courts 
under assumed signatures, was about sixty years old when 1 took 
writing 'lessons with his son, and so obtained his ocquaintatuse. 
His figure was large, tall without being thin, and broad without 
corpulency. You could not look, for the first lime, on" his face, 
which was pitted with pox-marks and wanting an eye, without ap- 
prehensioa. He wore always a perfectly white bell-ahaped cap on 
his bald head, tied at the lop with a ribbon. His morning gowns, 
of calamanco or damask, were thoroughly clean. He dwelt in 
an agreeable suite of basement rooms on the AUee, to which the 
neatness of every thing about him was adapted. The excellent 
arrangement of his papers, books, maps, &c., produced a favour- 
able impreasion. His son Heinrich Sebastian, afterwards. known 
by hia various writings on Art, gave little promise in his* youth. 
Good-natured l>ut dull, not rude yet straight- forward, and without 
any special liking for instructien,' he rather sought to avoid the 
presmoe of his faUier, as he could get all he wanted from his 
• Ejtw, out hindi.— TV. 
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~ mother. I, on the other band, grew more and more iitimate with 
the old man, the more I knew of him. As he accepted only the 
most important Cases, he had time enough to occupy and enter- 
tain himself in other modes. I had not long frequented his house, 
an4'tislened to his doctrines, before 1 saw that he had a bone to 
pick with God and the World. One of his favourite books was 
Agrippa de vamlaie ScieiOUiTVm, wWch he commended to me em- 
phatically, and so set my young brains in a considerable whirl 
for a long while to come. In the buoyancy of youth I was 
inclined to a sort of optimism, and stood on pretty good terms 
with God or the Gods ; for the experience of a series of years had 
taught me (hat there was much to counterbalance Evil, that man 
speedily recovers from misfortune, that he is saved from dangers, 
and does not always go about breaking his neck. 1 looked with 
tolerance, too, on what men did and endeavoured, and found 
many things worthy of praise which my old gentleman could not 
by any means abide. Indeed, once when he had sketched the 
world to me, rather from the crabbed side, I w o rt ionod that he 
meant to close the game with a trump-card. He shut tight hia 
blind eye, as he was wont in such cases, looked sharp out of the 
other, and said to me with a snuffling voice, " But even in God I 
discover defects." 

My Timonic mentor was also a mathematician, though his prac- 
tical turn drove him to mechanics, in which, however, he did not' 
himself labour much. A clock, which in those days was a very 
curious, aHair, as it indicated not only the days and hours, but the 
motions of the Sun and Moon, was one of the results of his skill. 
On Sunday, about ten o'clock in the morning, he always wound 
It up himself, which he could do the more regularly, aa he never 
set foot in church. I never saw company nor guests at hia 
house ; and only twice in ten years do I remember to have seen 
him drawn out of doors. 

My various conTersationa with these men were not insigniflcaDt, 
and each of them influenced me in his own way. Each -one 
thought as much of me as if I had been his only child, if not 
more, and strove to increase his delight in me as in a beloved son, 
while he aspired to mould me into an exact likeness of himself. 
Olenschlager would have made me a courtier, and Von Keineck 
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a diplomatist ; and both, the latter particularly, would have dig- - 
gusted me with Poetry and Authorship. Ha^en wished me to be 
a Timon after his fashicHi, yet an able juris- consult, whose profes- 
sion, as he thought, was necessary to defend oneself and fviends 
from the mass of mankind, to succour the oppressed, and above 
all tfl requite the injuries of rogues ; though the last is neither 
practicable nor to be advised. 

But if 1 kept diligently in the company of these men to protit 
by their counsels and directions, I was none the less furthered by 
the direct emulation of such as were only a little older than my- 
self. 1 i]ame here before all others, the brothers Schlossbe and 
GsiEEBAcH. Still, as I came subsequently into a more intimate re- 
lationship with these, which lasted for years, I will only say hi 
the present, that they were then distinguished in Languages and 
other studies highly esteemed in the academical course, they 
were held up as models, and every body cherished the expecta- 
tion that they would take a prominent place either in Church or 
State. 

As it concerns myself, I was also minded to produce something 
worthy of note, but in what way this was to be brought about 
was not clear. As we are apt to think rather upon the reward 
we shall receive than upon the services by which it shall be won, 
I will not dissemble, that if I indulged in any dream of success, 
it appeared to me most fascinating in the shape of that laurel gar- 
land which is woven to adorn the brow of the poet. 
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EvKKT bird has its snare, and every man is led or misled in a 
way peculiar to himself. Nature, education, circumstances and 
habit all combined to keep me apart from the vulgar, and though 
I oflen came in contact with the lower classes of the people, par- 
ticularly mechanics, it gave rise to no very intimate relationships. 
It is true, that 1 possessed boldness enough to have undertaken 
something unusual and even dangerous, and many times felt 
disposed to do so, but never got such matters fairly by the handle. 

Meanwhile I was quite unexpectedly involved in a connexion 
which brought me near to a greater hazard, or at least kept me for 
a long time in perplexity and distress. My early alliance with the 
young fellow whom I have before named Pylades was mainlined 
up to the time of my youth. We seldom saw each other, it must 
be confessed, because our parents did not stand on the best foot- 
ing, hut when we did meet the old raptures of friendship were 
renewed. Once we encountered in the alley which furnishes a 
very agreeable walk between the outer and inner gates of Saint- 
Gallus. We had scarcely returned greetings, when he said lo 
me " I hold to the same opinion as ever about your verses. 
Those which you recently communicated to me, I read aloud to 
some pleasant companions, but not one )f them would believe 
that you had made ihem," " Let it pass," was my answer : " if 
we can make them and enjoy them, they may think and say what 
they please." "There comes one of the sceptics now," added my 
friend. " We won't speak of it," I replied, " that can't mend the 
matter!" "But 1 shall not by any means," said be, " let the 
aiTair pass off in this way." 

After a short and indifferent conversation, my all too generous 
comrade could not suffer it to drop without saying with some re- 
sentnKnt towards his friend, " Here is the pergou who made those 
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pretty verses, which you would not give him credit for !" " He 
Bhould not be ofieDded at that," answered the other, " for we do 
him an honour when we suppose that more learning is required 
to make such verses than one of his years can possess." I replied 
with something immaterial, But my friend continued, " It wouldn't 
cost much labour to convince you. Give him a theme and 
he will make you a poem on the spot." I assented, as we were 
alone, when the other asked, whether I could produce a right 
clever love-letter in rhyme, in which a modest young womao 
might be supposed to declare her inclination for a young man. 
"Nothing easier," I answered, "if I only had writing materials." 
He pulled out his pocket memorandum, in which there were a 
great many blank leaves, and I sat down upon a bench to write. 
They walked about, in the meanwhile, but never let me out of 
their sight. 1 immediately brought the required situation before 
my mind, and thought how agreeable it would be if a handsome 
girl were really attached to me, and would reveal her sentiments 
either in prose or verse. I began my declaration without delay, 
and in a little while had executed it in a sort of flowing measure, 
somewhat between dt^erel and madrigal, in such a way that the 
sceptic was overcome with admiration and my friend with trans- 
port. The desire of the former to possess the poem could not be 
resisted ; the less so, as it was written in his calendar, and 1 there- 
fore put the evidence of my readiness into his hands. He de- 
parted with many assurances of his admiration and respect, and 
wished for nothing more than that we should often meet ; so we 
appointed a time to go together into the country. 

Our party accordingly soon went to a spot where other young ' 
people of the same rank assembled. They were men of the 
middle, or, if you please, of the lower classes, who were not want- 
ing in brains, and as they had gone through school, were pos. 
sessed of considerable knowledge and a certain degree of culture. 
In a large and rich city there are many modes of gaining a live- 
lihood. These got on by copying for the lawyers, and giving to 
the children of the common people a higher instruction than they 
are accustomed to get in the public schools. To more advanced 
children, who were about to be confirmed, they imparted religious 
lessons ; then, again, they assisted factors and merchants in some 
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vay, and were thus enabled to enjoy themselves frugally in the 
ereninga, and particularly on Sundays and festivals. 

On the way there, while they highly extolled my love-letter, 
they informed me that they had made a very merry use of it : 
viz., that it had been copied in a feigned hand, and, with a few per- 
tinent allusions, sent to a conceited young fellow, who was now 
firmly persuaded that a lady to whom he had paid distant court 
was excessively taken with him, and sought an opportunity for 
closer acquaintance. They also confided to me that they longed 
for nothing more now than to be able to frame an answer for 
him in verse ; but that neither he nor they were skilful enough, 
BO that they earnestly solicited me to compose the much-desired 
reply. 

MystificatioD is and will continue to be an amusement of 
idle men, whether more or less intellectual. It is a venial wick- 
edness, a self-complacent malice, much relished by those who 
have neither resources in themselves nor a wholesome external 
activity. No age is exempt from such pruriences. We had often 
misled each other in our childish years ; many sports turn upon 
mystification and trick, and the present jest did not go beyond 
the proper limits. 1 gave ub'- consent, they imparted the particu- 
lars which the letter ought to' contain, and it was finished befiire 
we reached home. 

A little while afterwards they gave me a pressing invitation, 
through my friend, to take part in one of their evening feasts. 
The lover was himself to bear the expense, and desired extreme- 
ly to thank the friend who had shown himself so excellent a poet- 
ical secretary. 

We came together quite late, the provision was moderate, and 
the wine drinkable : but as it regards the entertainment, it turned 
almost entirely on jokes upon the aforesaid not very bright young 
man, who, after repeated readings of my letter, almost believed 
that he had written it himself 

My natural generosity would not allow me to take much 
pleasure in such a mischievous deception, and the repetition of 
the same subject soon disgusted me. I should certainly have 
passed an exceedingly tedious evening, if an unexpected appari- 
tion had not given it a new life. ■ On our arrival the table had 
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be«n neatly and orderly arranged, and fumisfaed with plenty of 
wine ; and we had required no further service. At last, however, 
the wine gave out, and one of them called to the maid : but in. 
Btead of the maid there came in a maiden of uncommon, and, 
considering the circumstances, incredible beauty. " What ia it V 
she aaked, after having greeted us with a cordial ' good evening :' 
" the maid is sick, and in bed. Can I serve you V " The wine ia 
out," said one : " now if you'll just get us a couple of flaslts, it 
will be very sweet in you V " Oh do, Gretchen,"* said another, 
" it ian't a cat's leap from here." " Why not V ehe answered, 
and taking two flasks from the table, hastened out. Her form, aa 
seen from behind, waa still more elegant. The little cap sat so 
neatly upon her little head, which a slender throat bound to her 
graceful neck and shoulders. Everything about her was choice, 
and one could survey her wliole form the more at ease, as his ob- 
servations were not altogether attracted and fettered by those still 
quiet eyes, and that most lovely mouth. I reproved my com- 
rades because they had sent the child out into the night, but they 
only laughed at me, and I was soon comforted, as she had already 
returned, the victualler living just across the way. "Sit down 
with us," said one. She did so, but, alas, did not come near me. 
She drank a glass to our health, and speedily departed, first coun- 
selling us not to stay long, and above all not to get noisy, as her 
mother had lain down. It was not, however, her mother, but 
our hostess, of whom she spoke. 

The form of that girl has followed me from that moment, 
through all vicissitudes ; it was the first durable impression that 
female nature had ever made upon roe ; and aa I could invent no 
excuse for going to see her at home, love led me to the church, 
where I traced out her seat ; and there, during the long Protestant 
service, I gazed my full at her. When church went out I could not 
muster courage enough to accost her, much less to accompany her 
home, though I was perfectly in bliss, when she merely remarked 
me and returned my greeting with a nod. Yet I waa not long 
denied the happiness of approaching her. They bad persuaded 
the lover, whose secretary 1 had been, tliat his letter had beai 
actually despatched (o the lady, and his espectationa were now 
a The diimiiutive of Hargaret, U^i-griMAi. — 7>an». 
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strongly excited, that it would soon bring back a reply. This, 
too, I was obliged to write, and the waggish confederates entreat- 
ed me eamestly, through Pylades, to muster all my wit and put 
forth all my skill, in order that this piece might be elegant and 
perfect. 

In the hope of again seeing my charmer, I went immediately 
to work, and thought over every thing that would be in the high- 
est degree pleasing if Gretchen were to write to me. I imagined 
that I had written out everything from her form, her nature, her 
manner, and her mind, in such a way, that I could not refrain 
from wishing that it were so in reality, and lost myself in rapture 
at the mere thought of her sending something similar to me. 
Thus I mystified myself, while I intended to impose upon others ; 
while there was yet much joy and much uneasiness to spring out 
of the a&ir. When 1 was once more summoned, 1 was ready, 
promised to come, and did not fail at the appointed hour. There 
was only one of the young people at home ; Gretchen sat near 
the window spinning, and the mother was busy about the room. 
The young man desired that 1 should read to him aloud, which I 
did, but not without emotion, as I squinted over the paper to- 
wards the beautiful girl ; and fancying that I remarked a certain 
uneasiness in her motions, and a gentle flush on her cheeks, I 
enuDciated what I wished her to understand particularly in a 
better and more emphatic voice. The cousin, who had often in- 
terrupted me with his commendationa, at last entreated me to 
make some amendments. He hit upon places which, it must be 
confessed, were rather suited to the condition of Gretchen than 
to that of the young woman, who was of a good family, wealthy, 
and very well known (md respected in the city. After designa- 
ting the desired changes, and bringing me an inkstand, the young 
man took leave for a short time on account of some business, 
while I remained sitting on the side bench back of a big table, and 
'essayed the alterations that ought to be made, on a huge slate, 
quite covering the table's surface, with a style that always lay in 
the window. They were in the habit of using this \atge slate to 
reckon upon, make memoranda, and even communicate with those 
coming in or going out. 

I had been engaged for a while writing different things and rub- 
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bing them out again, when I exclaimed aomewhat impatiently, 
" It won't do !" " All the better," replied the girl, « I wish it 
would never do ! You ^ould not meddle in such matters." She 
arose from the distaff, stepped towards the table, and gave me a 
severe lecture, but with a great deal of good sense and friendli- 
ness. " The thing seems an innocent jest ; it is a jest, but it is 
not innocent. I have already lived to see many of these affairs, 
1^ which our young people, for the sake of such mere mischief, 
Iwve brought themselves inio difficulty." " But what shall I do V 
I aslced ; " the letter is written, and they have only left it with me 
to be corrected." " Trust me," she replied, " and do not alter it; 
nay, take it back, put it in your pocket, go away, and try to 
make the matter straight through your friend. I will also put in 
a good word ; for look you, as lowly a girl as I am, and depend- 
ent upon these kinsfolk,-^ who indeed would do nothing bad, though 
they often, for the sake of sport or profit, undertake a good deal 
that is rash, — I have withstood them, and would not copy the first 
letter, as they requested. They transcribed it in a feigned hand, 
as you will have to do with this, if you do not order it otherwise. 
And you, a young person of good family, rich, independent, why 
will you allow yourself to be used as a tool in a business which 
can certainly bring do good to you, and may possibly bring evil 1" 
I was glad to hear her go on at this rate, for generally she took 
little part in the conversation. My liking for her grew incredi- 
bly, I was no longer master of myself, and replied, " I am not so 
independent as you suppose, and of what use is wealth tx> me 
when I cannot attain the most precious object of roy life t" 

She had drawn my sketch of a poetic epistle towards her, and 
lead it half aloud in a sweet and graceful manner. " That is 
very pretty," said she, stopping with a most ingenuous air, *' but 
pity that it is not to be put to some true use." " That were in- 
deed desirable," I cried, " and oh ! how happy must he be, who 
should receive from the maiden he infinitely loves, such an assu- 
rance of her adection." " There is much required for that," she 
answered, " and yet it is possible to many." " For example," I 
continued, " if any one who knew, prized, honoured, and wor- 
shipped you, should lay such a paper before you, what would you 
do i" I shoved the paper nearer to her, as she had previously 
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pushed it back to me. She smiled, thought for a moment, took 
the peo, and subscribed her name. I was beside myself with rap. 
ture, sprang towards her, and would have embraced her. " No 
kissing !" said she, " that is so common : but let us tove if we 
can." I took up the paper and thrust it into my pocket. " No 
one shall ever get it," said I ; " the afiair is closed. You have 
saved me." " Then perfect the salvation," she exclaimed, " and 
hurry off, before the others arrive, and persuade you into pain 
and embarrassment." I could not tear myself away from her j 
hut she asked me in so friendly a manner, while she took my 
right hand in both of hers and pressed it ! The tears stood in my 
eyes ; I thought her own eyes were moist ; I pressed my face 
upon her hands and hastened forth. Never in my life before had 
I been in such a tumult. 

The first propensity to love in an uncorrupted youth assumes, for i 
the most part, a spiritual form. Nature seems to have designed '■ 
that one sex should he awakened by the other through the senses ' 
to Goodness and Beauty. And thus to me, the sight of this girl, ; 
and my strong passion for her, had called a new world of Beauty | 
and Excellence into being. 1 read my poetical epistle a hundred I 
times through, gazed upon the signature, kissed it, pressed it to 
my heart, and rejoiced in the delicious confession. But the more 
my enthusiasm increased, the more painiu! it became to me, not 
to be able to visit her immediately and see and converse with her 
again ; hut I dreaded the reproofs and importunities of her cous- 
ins. The good Pylades, who might have composed the difficulty, 
1 could not contrive to meet. Next Sunday, therefore, I repaired 
to Niederrad, where these associates were commonly used to go, 
and found them there ; yet I was greatly surprised, when, instead 
of cold and repulsive looks, I was received with a joyful air. 
The youngest particularly was very friendly, took me by the 
hand, and said, "That was a sorry trick that you lately played us, 
and we were right mad at you ; still your absconding with the 
poetical letter in- your breeches has suggested a good thought to 
us, which otherwise might never have come. By way of atone- 
ment, though, you must stand treat to-day, and learn mean- 
while the conceit we have, which will give you a good deal of 
pleasure." This address put me in no little perplexity; for I 
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bad aboiU me only money enough to refresh myself and om 
friend ; but to treat a whole company, and that too a compfuny not 
always willing to slop whhin limits, was an utter impossibility ; 
and the proposal aalonished me the more, aa they had ioaisted be- 
fore, in the most honourable manner, that each one should pay 
his own scot. They laughed at my distress, and the youngest 
proceeded, " Let us take a seat in the bower, and then yoa shall 
learn more about it !" We sat down, when he said, " Aa you 
had taken the love-letter with you, we talked the whole affair 
over again, and came to a conclusion that we had gratuitously 
misused your talent to the vexation of others and our own dan- 
ger, for the sake of a wretched sort of malicious-pleasure, when 
we might have employed it to the advantage of all of ua. See, 1 
have here an order for a wedding-poem, as well as for some fune- 
ral verses. The sectnid must be ready immediately, the other 
can wait eight days. Now, you make these, which is easy 
enough for you, and you will be able to treat us twice, besides 
rendering us your lasting debtors." The proposition pleased me 
in every respect ; for I had already in my childhood looked with 
some envy on this occasional species of poetry, — which began to 
get more and more in repute every week, and at respectable mar. 
riages came to light by the dozen, — because 1 supposed I could 
make auch things as well if not better than others. Here an op- 
portunity was offered lo me to show what I could do, and espe- 
ciaily to appear in print. It was not in me to decline. They 
acquainted me with the personal particulars and the relations of 
the family ; I went aside, made my plan, and produced several 
stanzas. Then I returned to the company, and as the wine was 
not shirked, the poetry began to halt, so that I could not deliver it 
thatevening. "Youhave till lo-morrowmorning," they said; "and 
now we will confess to you that the fee which we received for the 
Elegy is enough to get ua another pleasant evening at another 
time. Come lo us then ; and itts no more than f^t that Gretchen 
too should aup with us, as it waa she e:CcIusiyely that set us on 
this lack." My joy was indescribable. On my way home the 
remaining stanzas came to me, the whole was written down be- 
fore I went to sleep, and the next morning carefully engrossed. 
The day seemed endlessly long to me : and scarcely was il dusk, 
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before I might have beeo found in the narrow little parlour beaide 

the dearest of women. .» 

The young persons, with whom I in this way contracted closer 

relations, were not properly meau, though they were ordinary 
people. Their activity was oommendable, and I listened with 
pleasure when they spoke of the manifold ways and means by 
which one could gain a living, and above all when they told of 
rich men, still extant, who had begun on nothing. Others to 
whom they referred, as mere clerks, had rendered themselves indis- 
pensable to their employers, and finally come to be sons-in.law : 
while others had enlarged and improved a little shop for the sale 
of matches and the like, until they were now prosperous mer- 
chants and tradesmen. But they dwelt mostly upon this, that to 
young men, who were active on their feet, the trade of agent or 
factor, and the acceptance of all sorts of commissions and agen- 
cies from rich men needing assistance, must be both profitable and 
lucrative. We all heard this eagerly, and each one thought it some- 
thmg, that there was so much in himself, by which he could not 
only get along in the world, but acquire an extraordinary fortune. 
But no one listened to our talk more earnestly than Pylades, 
who finally confessed that he had an extraordinary passion for a 
girl, whom in fact he had engaged to marry. The worldly cir- 
cumstaaces of his parents would not allow him to go to the Uni- 
versity : but be had accomplished himself in writing, accounts, 
and the modern languages, and was prepared to do his best to at- 
tain a competence for his domestic purposes. The cousins 
praised him on that account, although they thought a premature 
committal on the subject of marriage improper, while they added, 
that acknowledging liiin to be a spirited and honest man, they 
still could not hold him the most competent person in the world 
for undertaking or conducting an atTuir of business. But as he, 
in order to his vindication, kept perpetually explaining what he 
thought himself fit for, and how he was going to begin, the others 
were also incited, and each one told what he was able to perform, 
do, or practise, what he had already accomplished, and what he ^ 
had yet to complete. At last the turn came to me. 1 was ex-^ 
pected to set forth my course of life and prospects, and while I ^ 
was collecting my thoughts, Pylades said, " I insist upon it as a k' 
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proviao, if we all would ataad on a level, that he does not bring 
the external advantages of hia position into the account. He 
should rather narrate how he would proceed if at this moment he 
were throvm upon his own resources." 

Gretchen, who had hitherto kept on spinniog, now arose, and 
stationed hereelf in her usual place at the end of the table. We 
had already emptied several bottles, and I began to relate the hy- 
pothetical history of my life in great good-humour. " First of 
all, I commend myself lo you," said i, " that you may continue 
the patroDage of which you have just made a beginning, if you 
should thus gradually procure me the profit of all the occasional 
poems that are to be made, and we should not consume them in 
feasting, I will soon come to something. But then you must not 
take it ill if I dabble in any of your handicrafts. Wherefore, 
let me refer to what I have noted of your occupations to which I 
bold myself probably At. Each one has previously rated his 
services in nwney, and I desire it too, that it may be helpful to 
me in preparing my establishment." Gretchen had Ibtened to the 
foregoing very attentively, as her position, in fact, had been well 
chosen either to hear or to speak. Both her hands were clasped 
upon her folded arms, which rested on the edge of the table. 
Thus she sat a long while without moving anything but her head, 
which was never done except for some significant motive. She 
had several times put in a word, to help us out in one way or an- 
other, when our projects halted, and then resumed her usual 
silence and quiei. I kept her in my eye, and it may readily be 
supposed that my plan was not devised nor uttered without refer- 
ence to her; and my passion gave to what 1 said such an air of 
truth and probability, that I was for a moment myself deceived, 
imagined myself quite alone and helpless in the world, and felt 
the highest happiness in the prospect of possessing her. Pylades 
had closed his confession with marriage, and the question arose 
among the rest of us, whether our plans went as far as that. " I 
have not the least doubt on that score," said I, " for properly a 
wife is necessary to every one of us, in order to preserve at home 
and enable us to enjoy completely what we rake tc^ether abroad 
in so many odd ways." I then made a sketch of a helpmeet, ao- 
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cording to my wishes, and it must have been singularly n 
aged, if she had not been a perfeol similitude of Gretchen. 

The elegy was spent, but the epithalamium was beneficently at 
hand ; I had overcome all fear and care, and contrive^ as I had 
many acquaintances, to conceal my peculiar evening entertain- 
ments from my family. To see and to be near the dear girl was 
henceforth aa indispensable condition of my being. She had 
grown so familiar to me, as we were almcat daily together, that it 
could not be otherwise. Pylades had, in the meantime, intro- 
duced his fair one into the house, and this pair passed many even- 
ings with us. As man and wife in the germ, they did not con- 
ceal their tendernesses, while Gretchen's deportment towards me 
was only calculated to keep me at a distance. She never gave 
any one her hand, not even myself^ she allowed no approach; 
yet she many times placed herself near me, particularly when I 
read aloud or wrote, and then laying her arm familiarly upon my 
Moulder, looked over the same book or paper ; but if I ventured 
on a similar freedom towards her, she withdrew, and would not 
soon return. This position was oflen repeated by her, as all 
her attitudes and motions were very uniform, but ever equally 
proper, graceful, and charming. But such a familiarity I bad 
never seen her practise towards any body else. 

One of the most innocent, and at the same time amusing, 
pleasure-parties in which I engaged with different companies of 
young people, was to take a place in the market boat for Hochst, 
study the strange collection of passengers packed away in it, and 
jest with or provoke one or another as pleasure or caprice prompt- 
ed. At Hitchst we got out just as the market boat of Mentz arrived. 
At a hotel near by there was a well-spread table, where the better 
sort of travellers, coming and going, ate with each other, and then 
proceeded, each on his several way, both boats going directly back 
again. We returned every time, after a comfortable dinner, to 
Frankfort, having made an excursion by water in a very large 
company at the cheapest possible expense. Once I had under- 
taken this journey with Gretchen's cousins, when a young man 
joined us at the table in Hiichst, who was a little older than we. 
They knew him, and he got himself introduced to me. There 
was something prepossessing in his manner, though In was not 
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Otherwise distinguished. Coming from Mentz, he went back with 
us to Frankfort, and conversed with me of every thing that re- 
lated to politics, public offices and places, on which he seemed to 
be well-inlbrmed. As we were about to separate he commended 
himself to me, adding, that he wished I might think well of him, 
as he by and by hoped to avail himself of my good opinion. I 
did Dot know what he wished me to understand, though the 
cousins enlightened me some days after ; they spoke favourably 
of him, and requested me to intercede with my grandfather, coo. 
cerning a clerkship now vacant, which this friend might easily 
obtain. I excused myself in the outset, because I had never 
meddled in such affairs ; but they stuck to me until I consented 
to do it. I bad long since many times remarked, in these dis- 
posinga of offices, which unfortunately were regarded as matters 
of favour, that the mediations of my grandmother or aunt had 
not been without their elTect. I was now so advanced as to 
arrogate some influence to myself. For that reason, to gratify 
my friend, who declared himself under every sort of obligation 
for such a kindness, I overcame the timidity of a grandchild, and 
undertook to deliver a written application that was handed to 

One Sunday, after dinner, as grandfather was busy in his gar- 
den, all the more because harvest was approaching, and I tried to 
assist him on every side, I presented my request and the petition, 
Dot without some hesitancy. He looked at it, and asked me 
whether I knew the young man. I told him in general terms 
what was to be said, and he acquiesced. " If he has merit, and 
is otherwise in good repute, I will favour him for both your 
sakes." He said no more, and for a long time I heard nothing 
of the matter. v 

Latterly I had observed that Grelchen spun no longer, but on the 
other hand was employed in sewing, and that too on very fine work, 
which surprised me the more as the days were shortening, and 
winter came on. I thought no further about it, only it disquieted 
me that several times I liad not found her at home in the morning 
as formerly, and could not learn, without being impertinent, whither 
she went^ Yet I was destined one day to an odd surprise. My 
sister, who was making ready for a 1»11, asked me to fetch her 
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some so-called Italian flowers, from a fashionable millinery. 
They were mode in the convents, aad were small and pretty ; 
myrtle especially, dwarf-roses, and similar kinds, had a quite 
beautiful and natural look. I granted the favour, and went to 
the shc^ where I had already often l<een with her. Hardly had 
1 entered and greeted the lady proprietor, before I saw a young 
woman sitting in the window, that seemed in her pointed cap aad 
silk mantilla both young and pretty, and at the same time well 
tbrmed. It was easy to recognize that she was an assistant, as 
she was busy in fastening a ribbon and feathera upon a hat. The 
milliner showed me a long box with peculiar and multifarious 
flowers ; 1 looked at them, but glanced, as I selected, towards the 
young woman in the window ; but how great was my astonish- 
ment to perceive an incredible similarity to Gretchen, and in the 
Mid to be forced to suspect that it was none but Gretchen herself. 
No doubt of it remained, when she winked with her eyes and 
gave me a sign, that I must not betray our acquaintanceship. But 
now my choosings and rejectings put the milliner into greater 
despair than the most dainty young lady could have done. I had 
in fact no choice, for I was excessively confused, and all the 
while delighted to linger, since it kept me near to the dear child, 
whose disguise annoyed me, though with all her disguise she ap- 
peared as enchanting as ever. Finally, the milliner lost all pa- 
tience, selected for me an entire bandbox full of dowers, which 1 
was to place before my sister and let her choose for herself. 
Thus 1 was, as it were, driven out of the shop, while she sent the 
box home by one of her girls. 

Scarcely had I set foot in the house when my father caused me 
to be called, and communicated to me that it was now quite cer- 
tain that the Archduke Joseph would be elected and crowned 
King of Rome. An event so important was not to be eipecled 
without preparation, nor allowed to pass with a mere gape of as- 
tonishment. He wished therefore to go through the diaries of 
both the last coronations, as well as through the capitulations of 
election, in order to mark what new condition might be brought 
forward in the present instance. The Diary was opened, and we 
occupied ourselves the whole day till quite in the night, though 
to me that sweet maiden, sometimes in her old house clothes, and 
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sometimes in her new ooelume, ever hovered around and among 
the various objects of the Holy Roman Empire. For this even, 
ing it was impracticable for me to see her, and I lay awake 
through B. most uneasy night. The study of yesterday was the 
next day zealously resumed, and 1 found it poeaible only towards 
eveoing to visit my Pair One, whom 1 met in her usual house- 
dress. She smiled whea she saw me, but I did not venture to 
mention anything before the others. As the whole company sat 
quietly together again, she began and said, " It is unfair that you 
do not confide to our friend here tlie determination that we have 
recently come to." She continued thereupon to relate that after 
our late conversation, in which the subject was as to how any one 
could best get on in the world, something was also said of the 
way in which a woman could turn her talent and labour to ac- 
count, and most advantageously spend her time. The cousins 
had consequently determined that she should make an experiment 
at a milliner's, who was just then in want of an assistant. They 
had arranged with the woman, she went there several hours in 
the day, and was well remunerated ; only when there she must, 
for propriety's sake, conform to a certain dress, which she left be- 
hind her every time, as it did not entirely suit her other modes of 
life and employment. I was set at rest by this declaration, though 
it did not quite please me to know that the sweet child was in a 
public shop, at a place which the fashionable world found a con- 
venient resort. Still I remarked nothing, and strove to consume 
my jealous anxieties in silence. But the younger cousin did not 
long permit this reverie, as he once more brought forth a proposal 
Ibr an occasional -poem, told me all the personalities of the sub- 
ject, and desired me to prepare myself for the invention and com- 
position of the verses. He had already several times spoken with 
me concerning the proper treatment of such a theme, and as I 
was voluble enough always in these cases, he very readily asked 
of me to explain the rhetoric of the thing, give him a notion of 
the matter, and make use of my own and others' labours for ex- 
amples. The young man had some brains, though without a 
trace of poetry, and went so furiously into particulars, to get 
what information he could, that I exclaimed, " It seems as if you 
wanted to lay hold of my trade to steal away my customers!" 
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" I will not deny it," he replied, " as I mean no harm to you. It 
can only continue until you go to the academy, till when you 
ought to allow me a little profit." "Most cordially," was my 
rejoinder, and 1 encouraged him to draw out a plan, to choose the 
kind of metre adapted to the character of his topic, and to do 
whatever else seemed necessary. He went to work in earnest ; 
but the result was not the most felicitous. I was in the end com. 
pelled to re-write so much of it, that it would have been easier 
uid better for me to have executed it in the first place. Yet this 
teaching atid learning, this communication and interchange of la- 
bour, furnished ua no little entertainment; Gretchea look part in 
it and suggested many pretty conceits, 80 that we were all pleased, 
if not, indeed, happy. During the day she worked at the mil- 
liner's : in the evenings we generally met together, and our con- 
tentment was scarcely disturbed, when at last the commissions for 
occasional* poems began to give out. Yet it was a little painful 
pQce, when one of these was sent back under protest because it 
did not suit the purchaser. As it was precisely that one, how- 
ever, which we regarded as our best, we consoled ourselves with 
the aseurauce that he must be o most execrable judge. The cousin, 
who was determined to learn something at any rate, resorted to 
the expedient of inventing themes, which always gave ns amuse- 
ment enough, but as they brought in DOthing, our little stock had 
to be cautiously husbanded. 

Our interest in that f reat political event, the choice and coro- 
nation of the Roman Emperor, grew deeper.every day. The 
assembling of the electoral college, originally prescribed to take 
place at Augsburg, in October of 1763, was now transferred to 
Frankfort, and during the latter part of this year, as well as the 
beginning of the nest, preparaticms went forward to usher in 
the important business. The very start furnished us with an un. 
precedented parade. One of our chancery officials ou horseback, 
escorted by four mounted trumpeters, and surrounded by a guard 
of infantry, read aloud in a clear and emphatic voice at all the 
comers of the city, a most prolix edict, which announced the 
forthcoming proceedings, and exhorted us all, citizens no less than 
strangers, to a decent and suitable deportment. The Council was 
up to its ears in business, and it was not long before a Quarter- 
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master, despatched by the Hereditary Grand MarahtLl, mode hia 
appearance, in order, according to the old custom, to designate 
and make ready the houses of the ambassadors and their suites. 
Our dwelling lay in the Palatine district, and we were exposed to 
a fresh, but more friendly billetting. The middle story, which 
Count Thorane had formerly occupied, was now in the possession 
of an electoral cavalier, and as the Baron of Konigsthal, consul 
from Nuremberg, had procured the upper floor, we were still 
more crowded than under the French reign. This fact served as 
a new excuse for my being abroad, and passing the greater part 
of the day in the streets, where 1 could take in all that was 
going on. 

As the preliminary alterations and arrangements of the Coun- 
cil-chamber seemed to us worth seeing, as the arrival of the dep- 
uties one after another, and their first solemn ascent in a body, on 
the 5th of February, was not omitted, so we afterwards admired 
the coming in of the imperial commissioners, and their ascent, 
even as far as the ROtner, which was made with great pomp. 
The dignified presence of the Prince of Liechtenstein made a 
good impression ; yet the adepts in such matters maintained that 
his showy liveries had been before used on a similar occasion, and 
thai this Election and Coronation would hardly be like to equal 
in brilliancy that of Charles the Seventh. We of the younger 
sort were well pleased with what was before our eyes, thought it 
all very fine, and much of it perfectly astonishing. 

The electoral-ingress was fixed at last for the 3rd of May. 
New formalities again set the city in motion, and the alternate 
visits of ceremony on the part of the deputies kept us all the 
time on our legs. We were compelled, too, to keep a bright look 
out, not to go gaping round, but to note every thing closely, in 
order to give a proper report at home, and even to make out many 
little memoirs, over which my father and Herr von KOnigsthal 
deliberated, partly for our exercise and partly for their own in- 
formation. The peculiar advantage of all this to me was, that it 
enabled me to keep a sort of living diary of all the outward acts 
of the Coronation. 

The person who first of all made a durable impression upon 
me was the chief ambassador from Mentz, Bason ton Ebthai, 
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afterwards Prince-Elector. Though his fomi was not a striking 
oDe, he was highly pleasing to me in his black gown triramed 
with lace. The second ambassadpr, Baboh von Groschlac, was 
a well-formed, easy, and reputahle man of the world. He every 
where produced a most ^reeable impression. Pbincb EIstes. 
HAzv, the Bohemian envoy, was not large, though well.formed, 
and at the same time of a lively and eminently respectable de- 
portment, without pride or coldness. I had a special liking for 
bim, because he mentioned me to Mabshal de Bkoqlio. Yet the 
form and dignity of all these excellent persons vanished, in a cer- 
tain sense, before the prepossession that we entertained for Basoh 
voK Plotho, the ambassador from Brandenburg. This man, 
Doted for a certain parsimony, as well in his clothing as in his 
Uveries and equipages, brought a great reputation with him from 
the seven-years' war, as a diplomatic hero. At Regensburg, 
when April, the Notary, was minded to insinuate that the late 
outlawry of his king was not without warrant, with the laconic 
reply, " What ! he insinuate, — will he 1" threw him, or caused 
him to be thrown out of the window. We rather thought it was 
the former, benuse it pleased us to think so, and we could read- 
ily believe it of the positive little man, with black, fiery, restless 
^es. All regards were directed towards him, particularly when 
he alighted. It gave rise every time to a lively whispering, 
which wanted little to have broken out into a regular Viva or 
Bravo, so high ran popular favour towards the King, and to all 
who were devoted to him body and soul, no less among Germans 
of other parts than among those of Frankfort. 

On one side these things gave me great pleasure ; as all that 
took place, no matter of what nature it might be, concealed some- 
thing signiticaut. It indicated some kind of internal relation, 
the symbolic ceremonies vividly reanimating the old empire of 
Germany, almost choked to death under a load of parchments, 
papers, and books. But, on the other side, I could not suppress a 
secret mie^iving, when in my father's behalf, I transcribed and 
remarked upon these transactions at home, that a majority of 
these powers were opposed to each other, to maintain themselves 
in equilibrium, while they were united only in so far as they de- 
signed to impoee restrictions on the new Bfegent, even stricter 
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than those oa the old. Every one valued his influence only to 
the extent in which he hoped to retain or enlarge bis privileges, 
or secure his independence. On this occasion they were more 
attentive than usual, because they hod already begun to fear the 
vehemeDce and designs of Joseph the Second. 

Matters went roughly with niy grandfather and other menibers 
of the Council, whose families I visited, they having their handa 
full with the reception of distinguished guests, complimentations, 
and the delivery of presents. The Magistrate had not a little to 
do, both in his general and individual capaoity, in restraining, re. 
sisting, and protesting, as every one on such occasions desires to 
burden him with something, or extort something from him, and 
few of those that he appeals to standing ready to support him, or 
lend their aid. In short, all that I hod read iu the Lemsner 
Chronicles of similar incidents on similar occasions, with a per- 
fect admiration of the patience and perseverance of those old 
councitmen, stood once more vividly before my eyes. 

Many vexations also arose from this, that the city was gradu- 
ally overrun with people, both useful and needless. It was in 
vain that the prescriptions of the obsolete Golden Bull, concerning 
the Courts, were cited on the part of the city. Not only the Dep- 
uties with their attendants, but persons of rank and others coming 
'from curiosity or for private objects, laid claims to Protection, and 
ttie question as to who should be billetted out, and who should 
pay for their lodgings, was not to be immediately decided. The 
hurly-burly constantly increased, and not they alone who bad 
something to gain or lose by it were incommoded. 

Even we young people, who could quietly contemplate the 
whole of it, ever found something which did not quite satbfy 
either our eyes or our imaginations. The Spanish mantles, the 
huge feathered hats of the ambassadors, and other objects here 
and there, had somewhat of an antique look ; but there was a 
great deal, on the other hand, so half-new or entirely modem, 
that the affair assumed throughout a motley and unsatisfying, and 
often awkward appearance. We were hnppy to learn, therefore, 
tjiat great preparations were on foot for the Emperor and future 
King, who were on their way hither ; that the proceedings of the 
college of prince-^l^clors, which had given the last capitulation 
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tbe go-by, were now going forward rapidly ; and that the day of 
electicm had been appointed for the 27th of March. Then, the 
procurement of the insignia of the Empire from Nuremberg 
and Aix was thought of, and next we expected the entrance of 
the Prince-Elector of Mentz, wliilst the disputes as to quartering 
his company seemed as though they would never end. 

Meanwhile, my clerical labours at home went on very vigo- 
rously, and I became aware of many little appeals (monita) 
which were delivered on all sides, and had reference to the new 
capitulations. Every rank desired to see its prerogatives guar- 
anteed, and its consideration increased by this document. Many 
such notices and desires were shoved aside ; others remained 
as they were ; while the appellants (monmita) received the most 
positive assurances that the neglect should in no wise enure to 
their prejudice. 

At the same time the Grand Marshals had to undertake an one. 
reus as well as dangerous business ; the crowd of strangers was 
swelling, and it was no easy matter ti^eep it in subjection. Nor 
was there any unanimity prevailing as to the limits of the respec- 
tive precincts of the Prince- Electors. The magistracy wished to 
reltfeve the citizens of burdens, to which they were not in duty 
bound, and thus night and day gave hourly occasion for com- 
plaints, appeals, contests, and misunderstandings. 

The entrance of the Prince- Elector of Mentz followed on the 
2lBt of May. Then began the cannonading, with which for a long 
time we were more than once to be deafened. This festival was 
highly important in the present series of ceremonies : for all the 
men that we had yet seen, high as ihey were in rank, were still 
only subordinates ; but here we had a Sovereign, an independent 
Prince, the first afler the Emperor, preceded and accompanied 
by a. large and dignified retinue. Of the pomp which marked 
his entrance I should have much to tell, if I did not purpose re- 
turning to it hereafter, on an occasion, by the way, which no one 
could easily guess. 

The same day, Latatex, on his return home from Berlin, 
came through Frankfort, and beheld tbe spectacle. Now, though 
Buch worldly formalities could not have possessed the least 
value in his mind, this procession, with all its display and acces- 
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uries, must have been distinctly impressed ou his lively im^aa- 
tion ; for, many years afterwards, wlien this eminent but singular 
man showed me a poetical paraphrase of, I believe, the Revelation 
of St. John, I discovered that the advMit of Anti-Christ was 
copied, step for step, figure for %ure, circumstance for circum- 
stance, from the entrance of Prince-Elector Mentz into Frank- 
fort, in such a manner, too, that not even the tassels on the heads 
of the dun-coloured horses were wanting. More would be said 
on this point, if I had reached the epoch of that strange kind of 
Poetry, by which it was supposed that the Myths of the Old and 
New Testaments were brought nearer to our contemplation and 
feelings, when they were completely travestied into the modern^ 
and clothed with the vestments of the living age, whether gentle or 
simple. How this mode of treatment came into fashion, will bo 
spoken of, perhaps, bye and bye ; yet I may here remark that 
it could not well be carried further than it was by Lavater and 
his imitators, one of these men having painted the three Holy 
Emgs* riding into Bethleha^i, in such modem form, that the Lords 
and Gentlemen, whom Lavater used to visit, were not to be mis- 
taken as the persons. 

We will for the present also allow Prince Euebic Joseph ta 
enter the Compoatello incognito, so to speak, and turn to Gretchen, 
whom 1 spied in the tumult, just as Uie crowd was dispersing, 
accompanied by Pylades and his mistress, the three now seeming 
to be inseparable. We had scarcely made our way to each other 
and greeted, before it was agreed that we should pass the evening 
logetiier. I was on hand at the time appointed. The usu^ 
company was assembled, and each one bad something to relate, 
or say, or remark — how this one had been most pleased with this 
thing and another with that. "But your speeches," at last said 
Gretchen, " perplex me even more than the events of the day. 
I can't square my notions of what I have seen, and should very 
much like to know what a great deal of it means." I replied 
that it would be easy for me to render her this service. She 
had only to say what had particularly interested her. This she 
did, and as I was about to explain some points, it was found that 
it would be better for me to proceed in order. I not unakilfiillj 
* The Hagi of lite EmL— TV. 
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oompared ita ^emnitieB and functions to a Flay, in which the 
curtain was let down at will, while the actors played on, till it 
should be raised again, and the spectator once more be permitted 
Id take part, to some extent, in the action. As I felt loquacious, 
and they allowed me to do as 1 pleased, I related the whole, from 
the beginning down to the very moment, in perfect order, 
. not neglecting to render my propositions clear by the pencil and 
slate that stood ready for use. Except a slight interruption from 
the questions and corrections of others, 1 brought my theme to a 
close to the general satisiaction, while Grelchen, by her unbroken 
attention, had highly gratified me. She thanked me, and envied, 
as she said, all who were informed of the afioira of the world, 
and knew how every thing came about and what it signified. 
She wished she were a boy, and managed to acknowledge, with 
much friendliness, that she was indebted to me for a good deal of 
instruction. " If I were a boy," said she, " we would go to the 
Univereity tc^ther to learn something or other." The conver. 
cation continued in this strain; she represented herself as deter- 
mined to acquire French, of the absolute necessity of which she 
had become aware in the shop of the milliner. I asked her why 
she no longer went there ; for during the last days, not being ' 
able to come out in the evening, I had often passed the shop in 
the day-time, for the pleasure of seeing her a moment. She ex- 
plained that she could not expose herself while the present un- 
settled state of things continued. As soon as the city returned to 
its wonted quiet she intended resuming her work. 

Then the discourse turned to the approaching daj of Election. 
I contrived to tell, with great prolixity, what was going to hap- 
pen, and how, and to support my demonstrations minutely by 
drawings on the table; for 1 had the Chamber of Conclave, with 
its attars, thrones, seats and chairs perfectly before my mind. 
We separated at the proper time, and in a peculiarly comforta- 
ble frame of mind. 

For, a young oouple that Nature has in any degree attuned to ' 
harmony, cannot attain a more beautiful union, than when the 
maiden is anxious to learn, and the youth inclined to teach. It 
^ves rise to a well-grounded and most agreeable relation. She 
tegards him as the creator of her ^iritual being, while he sees 
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in her a creature that ascribes the perfecting of her nature, not 
to chance, nor to any ona-sided inclination, but to mutual desire ; 
and this reciprocation is so sweet, that we cannot wonder, as in 
the cases of Abelard arid St. Preux, that it should have given 
rise to such passionate attachnients, uid so much weal and woe. 

Early the next day there waa great commotion in the city, on 
account of the visiting back and forth which was now performed . 
with greater ceremony than ever. But what particularly inter- 
ested me, as a citizen of Frankfort, and gave rise to a great many 
reflections, WBsthe taking of the oath of security (SiekerheUteideg) 
by the Council, the Military, and the Body of Citizens, not 
through representatives, but personally, and in mass : first, by the 
magistracy and field-officers, at the great Hall of the Romer; 
then in the great Square (Piatt) near the Romerberg, by all the 
citizens, according to their respective ranks, gradations, or quartar- 
ings; andlastly by the rest of the military. You could thus over- 
see at a single glance the entire commonwealth, gathered for the 
honourable purpose of pledging the security of both the head and 
members of the kingdom, and unbroken peace in the great events 
that were at hand. Next, the Electors of Treves and of Cologne 
arrived in person. On the evening before Election-day all the 
strangers were sent out of the city, the gates closed, the Jews 
confined to their quarters ; and the citizen of Frankfort plumed 
himself not a little that he alone remained as a witness of such 
an important solemnity. 

All that had hitherto taken place was tolerably modem ; the 
high personages had moved about only in coaches ; but now we 
were going to see them in the primitive fashion, on horseback. 
The concourse and rush was extraordinary. But I managed to 
squeeze myself through into the ROmer, which I knew as famil- 
iarly as a moiise does his little private com.crib, till j reached 
the main entrance, where the Princes and Ambassadors, having 
first arrived in their showy coaches and collected in the upper 
hall, would return to mount their horses. The stately and well- 
trained steeds were covered with richly laced caparisons, and or- 
namented in every way. Prince-Elector Emmeric Joseph, who 
was a handsome, agreeable man, looked finely on horseback. 
Of the other two I remember little, except that the red Princes'- 
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mantels, trimmed with erraine, which we had only seen in pic 
hires before, seemed to us particularly romantic in the open air. 
The ambassadors of the absent Prince- Electors, with their gold- 
brocade, stitched in gold, aad their Spanish dresses richly lined 
with gold lace, likewise did our eyes good ; and particularly the 
huge feathers that waved so splendidly from their old-fashioned 
cocked bats. But what did not pleaae me were the short modem 
breeches, the white silk stockings, and the &shionable shoes. 
We would rather have had half-boots — gilded as much as they 
liked, — sandals, or similar things, that would have presented a more 
consistent costume. Knvoy Von Plotho again distinguished him- 
self from all others by his deportment. lie appeared lively and 
cheerful, and manifested no great respect for the whole ceremony. 
For, as his front man, an old gentleman, failed to leap immedi- 
ately on the horse, and for that reason had to wait awhile in the 
great entrance, he could not refrain from laughing, till his own 
horse was brought forward, when he swung himself dexterously 
into the saddle, and was again admired by us as a most worthy 
representative of Frederick the Second. 

Now the curtain was once more let down. 1 had, in truth, 
striven to force my way into the church r but that place was more 
inconvenient than agreeable. The voters had withdrawn into 
All-Saints, where prolix ceremonies usurped the place of more 
deliberative business Alter long delay, pressure and bustle, 
the people at last heard the name of Joseph the Second proclaimed 
as the heir apparent to the Empire.* 

The throng of strangers in the city was constantly increasing. 
Every body went about in his holiday clothes, so that in the end 
none but dresses of entire gold were found worthy of note. 
The Emperor and King were already arrived at Heuaenstamm, a 
castle of the Counts of Schonbom, where they were tendered the 
custoAry greetings and welcomes ; but the city celebrated the 
important event by spiritual festivals of all the religious bodies, by 
high masses and sermonizings ; the civil authorities, on their part, 
accompanying the Te Deums by the incessant firing of cannons. 

If these public solemnities, from the beginning up to this time, 

* i. e. Kingor Rome, who was Ihe appointed mectteat to the Knpeior, undn 
the old laWB of the Genoan Empire.— Trani. 
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had been regarded as a deliberate piece of art, not much to object 
to could have been found. AH was well timed : the public scenes 
opened gradually, and went on increasing in importance ; the 
men grew in number, the personages in dignity, their circum- 
stances, as well as tiiemselves, in splendour ; and thus it ad- 
vanced with every day, till the firmest and best-prepared eyes 
were bewildered. 

The entrance of the Prince-Elector of Mentz, which we have 
refused to describe continuously, was imposing and magnilicent 
enough to suggest to the imagination of an eminent man, the 
advent of one of the great prophetic World -Rul ers ; nor were wb 
a little dazzled by it. But now our expectations were on the 
stretch, as it was rumoured that the Emperor and future King 
were approaching the city. At a little distance from Sachea- 
hausen, they had erected a tent, where the entire magistracy 
were gathered, to extend the appropriate honours to the Head of 
the Realm, and to proffer to him the keys of the city. Further 
out, there was another splendid pavilion, whither the whole body 
of Electoral Princes and Ambassadors had repaired, their reU- 
nues stretching along the way, to fall into the procession one after 
another, as their turns came, when they should move again towards 
the city. By this time the Emperor reached the tent, entered 
it, and the Princes and Ambassadors, after a most respectful re- 
ception, withdrew, to facilitate the passage of the chief Ruler. 

Those of us who staid in the city, to admire the show inside 
the walls and streets, belter than it could have been done in the 
open fields, were excellently entertained for a while by the espa- 
liers erected by the citizens in the streets, by the throngs of people, 
and the jests and impertinences to which it all gave rise, till the 
ringing of bells and thnnder of cannon announced to us the imme- 
diate presence of Majesty. What was particularly grateful to a 
Frankforter on this occasion, was the appearance of the nnperial 
city of Frankfort as a little sovereign, amid so many sovereigns 
and their representatives ; for her Equerry led the van, chai^iers 
with armorial bearings, among which the White Eagle on a red 
field looked finely, followed him, accompanied by attendants and 
officials, drummers and trumpeters, deputies of the council, and 
clerks in livery, all on foot. Next closed in the three companies 
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of well-mounted citizen cavalry, the same that we had aeen from 
our youth, at the receptioos of the Escorts and on other public occa- 
eiona. We rejoiced in our participation of the honour, and in our I 
hundred thousandth little part of Sovereignty, which stood before 
ua at present in all its brilliancy. The respective trains of the 
Hereditary Grand Marshals, and of the accredited Envoys of the 
sixsecularPrince-Elector9,raarched after these step by step. None 
of them consisted of less than twenty attendants, and two state 
carriages ; and several had even a greater number. The reti- 
nues of the spiritual Prince-Electors were ever on the increase : 
their servants and domestic oflicers seemed innumerable, — Elec- 
tor Colt^ne and Elector Treves having over twenty state carriages 
each, and Elector Mentz quite as many. The servants, both ou 
horseback and on foot, were clothed in the most splendid style, 
nor were the Lords in the equipages, both spiritual and lay, back- 
ward in appearing richly and worthily dressed, and adorned with 
all their badges of distinction. T-he train of the Imperial Majesty 
surpassed all the rest, as was fit. The riding-masters, the led 
horses, the cavalcades, the shabrocks and caparisons, attracted 
every eye, and the sixteen sis-spanned gala-waggons, with the 
Imperial Chamberlains, Frivy Councillors, Lord Chamberlains, 
Lord Stewards, and Masters of the Horse, closed this division of 
the line with great state, which, in spite of its magniAcence and 
extent, was still only the van-guard of the whole. 

But now the line concentrated, while yie dignity and parade 
kept on increasing, For, in the midst of a chosen escort of their 
own domestic attendants, the most of them on foot, and a few on 
horseback, the Electoral Ambassadors and Princes came in per- 
son, in ascending order, each one in a most splendid state car- 
riage. Immediately behind Elector Mentz, ten imperial footmen, 
one ai^ forty lackeys, and eight heyducks, announced the pres- 
ence of Majesty. The magnificent carriage, furnished on the back 
part with an entire window of glass, — ornamented too, by paint- 
iifgs, lacker, carved-work and gilding, covered with red embroi- 
dered velvet above and on the inside, — made it convenient for ua 
to "behold the Emperor and King, the long-desired chiefe, in all 
their glory. The procession was led a long roundabout way, 
partly from necessity, that the whole train might be unfolded, and 
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partly to display it to the immense crowd of people. It paased 
through Sochsenhausen, over the bridge, up the Fahrgaase, down 
the Zeile, and returned towards the inner city by the Catharin* 
gate, formerly a gate, but aince the enlargement of the city 
an open thoroughfare. Fortunately it had been remembered 
that for a series of years now the external grandeur of the world 
had expanded both in height and breadth. They had taken 
measure, and found that the present imperial state-carriage could 
not, without disturbing its carved work and other trappings, get 
through this gateway, through which so many princes and empe. 
rors had gone back and forth. The matter was debated, aad they 
resolved to avoid an inconvenient circuit by taking up the pave- 
ments, and contriving a gentle ascent and descent. In this view 
they had removed all the projecting eaves from the shops aiid 
booths in the street, that neither crown, nor eagle, nor the little 
genii should receive the least shock or injury. 

Eagerly as we directed our eyes, while the costly vehicles 
with their precious contents approached us, to the high perscHiages 
inside, we found it difficult to turn our looks from the noble horses, 
their harness, and the dresses of laoe ; but we were moat of all de- 
lighted with the wonderful coachmen and outriders, who were sit< 
ting o)i the horses. They looked as if tbey had come from some 
other nation, or even from another world, with their long black and 
yellow velvet coats, and feathered caps, after the fashion of the 
imperial court. Here the crowd became so thick that it was im- 
possible to distinguish anything. The Swiss guard on both aidea 
of the carriage, the Grand Marshals holding the Saxon sword 
upwards in the right hand, the Field-officers, as leaders of the 
Imperial Guard, riding behind the carriage, the imperial Pages in 
a body, and finally the guard of Halberdiers in black velvet frocks 
(Fliigelrdck), all the seams laced with gold, and under these a red 
body dress and leather camisole, likewise profusely decked with 
gold ! We got so distracted with seeing, marking, and pointing, 
that the scarcely less splendid Body Guards of the Princes were 
barely looked at ; and we would doubtless have withdrawn from 
the window, if our own Magistracy had not closed in with their 
coaches of fifteen spans of horses, and the Clerks of the Counoil, 
faoldisg the city keys on red velvet cushioDS, particularly attncdad 
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our attention. That our company of city grenadiers should 
cover the rear, we conceived most honourable to us, and felt, as 
Germans and Frankfoners, doubly honoured on this high nuptial 
day. 

We had taken a place iu a house which the procession had to 
pass again on its return from the DomeXOf religious services, of 
music, of rites and solemnities, of speeches and answers, of prop- 
ositions and readings aloud, there were so many in church, 
chancel, and conclave, even till it came lo the oaths in support 
of the Capitulations, that we had time enough to partake of an 
excellent cold cut, and empty several flasks to the health of our 
rulers, old and young. The conversation, in the meanwhile, as ia 
usual on such occasions, reverted to the Time past, and there were 
not wanting aged men, who preferred that to the present, at least 
in respect to a certain human interest and impassioned sympathy 
that then prevailed. At the coronation of Francis First nothing 
had been so well.settled as now ; peace was not yet concluded, 
and France, with the Electors of Brandenburg and Palatine, were 
opposed to the choice ; Ihe troops of the future emperor remained 
at Heidelberg, where he had his headquarters, and the insignia of 
the empire, coming from Aix, were almost carried off by tha 
Palatines. Meanwhile, the negotiations were going forward, and 
neither aide took to the affair with much heartiness. Mash 
Theresa, though in the most blessed circumstances, came in per- 
son to see the coronation of her husband, which was at last car- 
ried into effect. She entered AschafTenburg,* and took a boat in 
order to repair to Frankfort. Francis, departing from Heidel. 
berg, thought to meet his wife, but came too late, she having al. 
ready gone. Unknown he threw himself into a little skiff, hast- 
ened after her, reached the ship, and the loving pair rejoiced over 
an unexpected meeting. The story spread immediately, and all 
the world sympathized with the noble pair, who, tender in their 
affection, and blessed in their children, had been so inseparable 
since their union, that once on a journey from Venice to Florence 
they kept quarantine together on the Venetian borders. Maria 
Theresa was welcomed into the city with great joy, she put up at 

• Now bdongiug lo B&vuiA, and tbnniiig put or the circle of the Lower 
Mtine. — Traiu. 
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the hotel of the Roman Emperor, while the great tent for the re- 
ception of her husband was erecting on the Bornheim plain. 
There he found only the spiritual Prince-Elector of Mentz, and 
the lay ambassadors of Saxony, Bohemia, and Hanover. The 
entrance began, and what of completeness and splendour it failed 
to possess was amply compensated by the presence of his beauti- 
ful wife. She stood upon the balcony of a well-situated house, 
and greeted her consort with cries of bravo and clapping of 
hands ; the people joining in, aroused to the pitch of enthusiasm. 
As the Great are but men, the citizen thinks them his equal, 
when he can love them, which he can best do when they appear 
to him in the character of loving husbands, tender parents, devo- 
ted brothers, and true friends. At that time they had wished and 
prophesied all happiness, and to-day they saw it fulfilled in the 
first-bom son ; whom every body inclined to, because of his hand, 
some youthful form, and upon whom the world set high hopes, be-. 
cause of the great abilities that he promised. 

We should have become quite absorbed in the past and future 
if some friends who came in had not recalled us to the present. 
They were of those who knew the value of novelty, and had 
therefore hastened to announce it first. They were also able to 
tell of a fine human trait in those exalted personages whom we 
had seen go by with such grand parade. It had been concerted, 
namely, that on the way from Heusenatamm to the great Tent, the 
Emperor end King should encounter the Landgrave of Darmstadt 
in the forest. This old Prince, with one foot in the grave, wished 
to see once more the master to whom he had been devoted in his 
early life. Both were able to recall the day when the Land. 
grave brought over to Heidelberg the d«g*ee of the Eleclora 
choosing Francis as Emperor, and responded to the valuable 
presents received wiih protestations of unalterable constancy. 
These eminent persons stood in a grove of firs, and the Landgrave, 
weak with old age, supported himself against a pine, to continue 
a dialogue, which was not without emotion on both sides. The 
place was afterwards marked in an inoffensive way, and we young 
people sometimes wandered off to it. 

Thus several hours had passed in the remembrance of the Old 
and the consideration of the New, when the procession, though our- 
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tailed and compacted, once more passed before our eyes, and we 
were enabled to observe the individuals more closely, and retain 
them in our minds for the future. 

From that moment on. the city was in perpetual motion ; for 
until each and every one, wliom it behoved, or of whom it was 
required, had paid his respects to the higiieat dignities, and ex- 
hibited himself in person, there was no end to the rushing to and 
fro, and the court of each one of the high Presences had to be re- 
peated in detail. 

Now, also, the imperial emblems arrived. But that no ancient 
usage might be omitted in this respect, too, they had to remain 
half a day till late at night in the open field, because of a dispute 
between Elector Mentz and the city. The tatter gave in, the 
Mentzians escorted the insignia as far as the barricado, and so 
the aSair terminated for this time. 

In these days I hardly came to myself At home I was ab- 
sorbed in writing and copying ; every thing going on out of doors 
must and would be seen ; and so ended the month of March, 
the second part of which had been profuse of festivals for 
us. I had promised Gretchen a faithful and connected account 
of all that had lately happened, and of all that was to be expected 
on Coronation-day. ^This great day was approaching ; 1 thought 
less of what properly could be told, than of how it was to be told ; 
all that fell in my eye, or occurred in my chancery studies, was 
worked up rapidly for this particular and immediate use. At last 
I reached her residence quite late one evening, and anticipated no 
little pleasure in making out an explanation which should be 
much better than had been my former extemporaneous attempt. 
But a momentary incitement oilen brings us, and others through 
us, more joy than can be secured by the most deliberate purpose. 
The truth was, that I found pretty nearly the same company Uiere, 
but among them some whom I did not know. They sat down to 
play, all except Gretchen and her younger cousin, who remained 
with me at the slate-board. The dear girl expressed most grace- 
fully the delight which it had given her to pass for a citizen on 
Election-day, and though a stranger, to be allowed a sight of such 
singular spectacles. She thanked me most pressingly for having 
looked out for her, and been so attentive as to procure her, through 
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Pylades, all sorts of admissions, by my billets, notes, friends, and 
iatercedings. 

She willingly listened to me while I told about the jewels and 
emblems of the Empire. I promised her that if it were possible 
we should go together to see these. She made some jesting re- 
mark when she learned that the garments and crown would be 
tried on the young king. 1 knew where she was going lo gaze 
at the solemnities of Coronation-day, and directed her attention to 
every thing imminent, and particularly to what might be minute- 
ly inspected from her place of view. 

Thua we lost all sense of time ; it was already past midnight ; 
and 1 found that I had unfortunately foi^tten the key of the 
house. It would be impossible for me to get home without exci- 
ting a good deal of remark. I communicated my embarrassment 
to her. " After all," said she, " it will be best for the company 
lo remain together." The cousins and strangers had already had 
this in mind, because they did not know where they should pass 
the rest of the night. The matter was soon settled ; Gretchen 
went out to make some coffee, and after that brought in and light- 
ed a large brass tamp, furnished with oil and wick, as the candles 
were burnt down. 

The cofiee served to enliven us for several hours, but the game 
gradually slackened ; the conversation ceased ; the mother slept 
in her easy chair; the strangers, weary from travelling, nodded 
here and there, and Pylades and his darling sat in one comer. 
The younger cousin sitting opposite to us at the slate-hoard, had 
crossed his arms before, and slept with his head resting upon them. 
I sat in one comer of the window, behind the table, and Gretchen 
near me. We talked in a low voice : but before long sleep over- 
came her, she leaned her dear head on my shoulder, and sank 
into a profound slumber. Thus I sat, the only one awake, in a 
most singular condition, in which the gentle brother of death soon 
put me at rest. I slept on, and when I awoke it was already 
bright day. Gretchen stood before the mirror arranging her 
head-dress ; she was more lovely than ever ; and as we parted 
she cordially pressed my hand. I crept along a by-path towards 
home ; tor, on the side towards the little Stag-ditch, my father had 
opened a sort of peep-hole in the wall, rather against the wishes 
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<rf' tns aeighboBTs. When we wanted to escape his observation ia 
eoming home we avoided this side. My mother, whose mediation 
always came in time, had endeavoured to excuse my absence in 
the morning at breakrt^, by alleging some early errand, and I 
experienced no disagreeable effects from this innocent night. 

Taken aa a whole, this infinite and manifold world which aur-- 
rounded me, produced upon me a very simple impression. I had 
no interest but to mark closely the outside of its objects, no busi- 
ness except what I had been chained with by ray father and Hen 
vtm K6nigstha1, which, in fact, gave me some insight into the 
inner working of things ; 1 had no liking but for GretcheD, and 
no other view than to see and seize events properly, tbat I might 
be able to repeat and explain them to her. OAen while a train 
was going by, I described it half aloud to myself, to assure my. 
■elf of all the particulars, and to be praised for my attentivenesa 
and accuracy by my mistress ; for it was only aa an incident 
Aat I regarded the applause or acknowledgments of the rest. 

Indeed I was presented to many exalted and distinguished per. 
sons; but partly, no me had time to trouble himself about others, 
and partly, the old did not know how they should entertain and 
try a young man. I, on my side, was not particularly skilful in 
adapting myself to people. Generally I acquired their fevour, 
but not their approbation. Whatever occupied me was com- 
pletely before me ; but I did not ask whether it might be also 
suitable to others. I was mostly too lively or loo quiet, and ap. 
pearcd either importunate or sullen, just as men attracted or re. 
pelled me ; and thus I was held to be full of promise, yet withal 
eccentric. 

Coronation-day came at last, on the 3d of April, 1764 ; the 
weather was favourable, and everybody in motion. They had 
procured me and several of my relations and friends a good 
place for overlooking the whole perfectly, in one of the upper 
stories of the Romer. We betook ourselves to the spot early in 
the morning, and gazed from on high, as with a sort of bird-per- 
apective, at the arrangements which we had inspected more close- 
ly the day before. There was the lately-erected fountain, with 
two lai^e tuba on the left and right, into which the double-eagle 
poured, white wioe on this side and red wine on that, irom its two 
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beaks. Gathered there into a heap lay the properties ; here stood 
the large wooden tent in which we had several days since seen 
an entire ox roasted on a huge spit before a coal fire.* All the 
avenues leading out from the ROmer, and from other streets back 
to the R6mer, were secured on both sides by barriers and guards. 
The great square gradually filled, and the waving and pressure 
grew every moment stronger and livelier, as the multitude pushed 
back and forth towards the spot where some new scene arose, or 
something particular was announced. 

Withal there reigned a passable stillness, and when the stornt- 
bells were sounded, all the people seemed struck with terror and 
amazement. Now what first attracted the attentioD of all who 
could overlook the square from above, was the train in which the 
Lords of Aix and Nuremberg brought the crown-jewels towards 
the capitol. These, as palladiums, had been assigned the first 
place in the carriage, and the deputies sat b e faro them on the 
back seat, in a position ot becoming reverence. The three 
Prince. Electors betook themselves forthwith to the Dome. After 
the presentation of the insignia to the Elector of Mentz, the 
crown and sword were immediately carried toward the imperial 
quarters. Meanwhile, further arrangements and manifold cere- 
monies occupied the chief persons, as well as the on-lookers, in 
the Church, — as we inferred from the information of others. 

But before our eyes the ambassadors ascended to the ROmer, 
from which the under-officers had to carry the canopy towards 
the imperial quarters. Hereditary Marshal Count von Paffin- 
HEiM instantly mounted his horse ; he was a very handsome, 
slender gentleman, whose Spanish costume, rich doublet, gold 
mantle, high feathered -hat, and loose flying hair, became him 
right well. He put himself in motion, and the ambassadors fol- 
bwed him on horseback towards the quarters of the Emperor, 
amid the sound of all the bells, and in greater show even than on 
the day of Election. 1 would like to have been there too, as on 
a day like this it was desirable to be in a dozen places at once. 
But we told each other what was going on in that direction. Now 
(he Emperor is putting on his family vestments, we said, a new 
robe, made after the old Carolingian model. The Hereditary 
* A Barbecue, iw it ia c&U«d at thk da; in Eentucky. — Trana. 
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officers receive the insignia and set themselves therewith to horse. 
The Emperor in hb robes, the Roman King in Spanish habit, 
immediately mount tbeir steeds ; and while this was done, they 
had given us notice already of the setting out of the endless pro- 
ceseion. 

My eye was already wearied by the crowd of gaily-dressed 
attendants and magistrates, and by the splendid nobility who were 
wandering In ; but when the Electoral-envoys, the Hereditary 
officers, and at. last, under a richly-embroidered canopy, borne by 
twelve Senators and Councillors, the Emperor on the lefl in ro- 
mantic clothes, and his son a little behind him in Spanish costume, 
dowly floated along on their gaily-caparisoned horses, the eye 
was not enough for the sight. You wished for some magio charm 
to detain the scene but for a moment ; yet the glory passed on 
without stopping, and the space that was scarcely quitted filled 
again immediately with tjje billowing crowd. 

But now a new thronging took place ; for another avenue, from 
the market towards the Romer gate, was to be opened, and a 
wooden way bridged over it for the train to bestride returning from 
the Dome. 

What passed within the Dome, the endless ceremonies which 
precede and accompany the anointing, the crowning, the dubbing 
of knighthood, all this we were glad to hear told afterwards by 
others, who had submitted to a great many sacrifices, to he present ' 
in the church. 

The rest of us, the meanwhile, partook of a frugal repast ; for 
during these festival days, we had to content ourselves with a 
cold cut. But, on the other hand, the best and oldest wine was 
brought forth from the cellars of all our families, so that in one 
respect at least we celebrated an ancient festival in ancient 
style. 

But the moat sight-worthy matter now was the Bridge, which 
had been made ready, and covered with red, yellow, and white 
cloth ; and we who had stared at the Emperor, first Jn his car- 
riage and then on horseback, were now to admire him walking on 
foot. Singular enough, the last pleased us the most ; and we 
thought that he exhibited himself in this way, aa in the most nat- 
ural, ao in the most dignified n 
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OM persons, who were cotemporary with the coroDation of 
Francis First, related that Maria Theresa, beautiful beyond mea< 
■ure, beheld this solemnity from a balcony- window in the Frau- 
enstein house, close to the R&mer. As her consort returned from 
the Dome, looking very much like a ghost of Charles the Great 
in those singular habiliments, he had raised both his hands in jest 
and thrown her the imperial globe, the sceptre, and the curious 
gauntlets, whereupon she broke out in an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which served to delight and edify the crowd, who were 
honoured with a sight of true and natural marriage-relatiouB 
in the most exalted couple of Christendom. But when the Em- 
press waved her handkerchief and shouted a loud viva, in greet- 
ing of her spouse, the enthusiasm aud exultation of the pec^te 
rose to the highest, and their cheers of joy scarcdy came to an 
end. 

Now, the sound of belts, and the van of the l<mg train that 
gently made its way over the many-coloured bridge, announced 
that all was done. Our attention was greater than ever, and the 
procession more distinct than before, particularly for us whom it 
directly approached. We saw the whole of it, as well as the 
whole of the populous square, as if in a ground-plot. Only to- 
wards the end of the display it became very confused ; for the 
Envoys, the Hereditary Officers, Emperor and King under the 
baldachin, the three spiritual Electors, who joined each other, the 
black-dressed Senators and Privy-Councillors, the gold-embroid- 
ered canopy, — all seemed one solid mass, moved by a single will, 
splendidly harmonious; and stepping firom the temple to the 
sounds of the bells, streamed towards us like a Heavenly Pres- 
ence. 

A politico-religious ceremony possesses an infinite charm. We 
behold earthly majesties before our eyes, surrounded by all the 
symbols of their power ; but while they bend before the Heavens 
they remind us of our common nature. For the individual also 
can prove his rf lallonship to the Godhead only by the fact that he 
subjects himself and supplicates. 

The rejoicing, ever coming up louder from the market-place, 
spread itself likewise over the great square, and a deafening hur- 
rah rose on the air, from thousands upon thousands of throats, and. 
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doubtless, from aa many hearts. For this gram! feslival was to 
be the pledge of a continuous peace, which would really prospei 
oil Germany for many a year. 

Several days before, it had been made known by public procla- 
mation, that neither the Bridge nor the Eagle over the fountain 
were to be exposed to the people, and must not, as al other times, 
be touched. This was done lo guard them from the injury inev- 
itable to such a storming of men. But in order to conciliate 
the genius of the people to some extent, certain appointed persons 
went behind the train, loosed the cloth from the bridge, wound it 
up like a flag, and burled it into the air. This gave rise to no 
disasters, yet to some laughable mishaps ; for the cloth unrolled in 
the air, and, as it fell, covered a larger or smaller number of per- 
sons. Others taking hold of the ends and drawing them together, 
pulled all the enclosed to the ground, wrapping and annoying 
them till they tore or cut themselves through, and every body 
bore off a corner of the fabric made sacred by the footsteps of 
Maje ly. 

I did not long contemplate this rude sport, but hastened from 
my high position, through all sorts of Jittle steps and gangways, 
down to the great Romer stairs, where the mass, as distinguished, 
as it was majestic, seen from the distance, waa about to foam up- 
ward. The crowd was not great, since the avenues to the council- 
house were well garrisoned, and I had by chance obtained a place 
directly above the iron balustrades. Now the chief personages 
ascended past me, their followers remaining behind in the arched 
passages, and I could observe them, on the three different land- 
ing-places of the steps, from ail sides, and at last in their very 
presence. 

Finally both their Majesties came up. Fathw: and son were 
clothed alike as twin-broUiers. The family vestments of the Em- 
peror, of purple-coloured silk, adorned profusely with pearls and 
stones, together witli his crown, globe, and sceptre, were very fine 
to look at ; for every thing was new, and the imitation of the an. 
tique exceedingly tasteful. He carried himself, too, quite at his 
ease in his robes, and his true-hearted, dignified face, iodicated 
at once the Emperor and the Father. The youSg King, on the 
contrary, in hb prodigious folds of drapery, draggled along with 
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the crown-jeweU of Charles the Great, as if he had beea in a 
disguiae, and when he looked towards his father he could not re- 
frain from laughing. The crown, which they had had to tine a 
great deal, stood out from his head like an overhanging roof. 
The d&lmatica, the stole, as well as they had been fitted and 
sewed up, presented by do means a very prepossessing appear- 
ance. Sceptre and imperial globe excited some admiration ; but 
you could not deny that you would, for the efiect of tl^e thing, 
much rather have seen a strong and full-grown form invested and 
adorned with the dress. 

Scarcely were the gates of the Great Hall closed behind these 
figures, when I hurried to my former place, which, already occu- 
pied by others, was only given up to me again from necessity. 

It was precisely the right time that I took possession once more 
of my window ; for the most notable affair of all that was to be 
publicly seen, was just going on. All the people had turned to- 
wards the Romer, and with reiterated shouts given us to under- 
stand that Emperor and King, in all their vestments, were show- 
ing themselves to the populace from the balcony of the Great 
Hall. But these were not alone the spectacle, since another sin- 
gular drama was acted before their eyes. First of all, the hand- 
some slender Hereditary Marshal had mounted his steed ; he had 
laid aside his sword ; in his right hand he held a silver- handled 
vessel, and a tin-spatula in his left. He rode towards.Ae great 
heap of oats within the lists, sprang in, filled the vessel to over- 
flow, smoothed it off, and carried it back again with a fine air. 
The imperial stable was now provided for. Then the Hereditary 
Chamberlain rode likewise towards the same point, and brought 
back a basin with ewer and towel. But more entertaining for 
the spectators was the Hereditary Carver, who came to fetch a bit 
of the roasted os. He rode, with a silver platter, through the bar- 
riers, to the wooden-kitchen, and came forth again with a covered 
dish, which he took to the RCmer. Next in the series, the Hered- 
itary Cup-bearers went to the fountain to get wine. Thus, at 
last, the imperial table was furnished, and every eye waited upon 
the Hereditary Treasurer, whowas to throw about the money. He 
too mounted m noble horse, to whose sides, instead of holsters, 
several splendid bags embroidered with the arms of the Elector- 
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Pal&tine, were Buapended, Scarcely had he put himself in 
motion, when he groped in the pockets, and generously scattered 
on all Bides gold and silver coins, that glittered in the air like a 
shower of metallic rain. A thousand hands were every moment 
tossed upwards to seize the gifts; but hardly had the coins 
fallen when the crowd tumbled over each other on the ground, 
and struggled violently for the pieces which lay on the earth. 
As thia agitation was constantly repealed on both sides while the 
Giver rode forwards, it afforded the on-lookers a most diverting 
sight. It went the liveliest at the close, when the bags them- 
selves were cast off, aad every body tried to catch these highest 

Their Majesties had retired from the balcony, and another 
offering was to he made to the populace, who, on such occasions, 
would rather steal the gifts than receive them tranquilly and with 
gratitude. The custom prevailed in more rude and uncouth 
times, of surrendering to the people the oats, the fountain, and 
the kitchen, as soon as the Hereditary Marshal, Cup-bearers and 
Carvers had taken away their respective portions. But this time, 
to guard against an^ casualty, it was meant, as lar as possible, 
to preserve order and moderation. But the old malicious jest of 
cutting a hole in any body's sack, as soon as it was filled with 
oats, was revived, with many other sallies of a similar kind. 
And about the roasted ox a serious battle, as usual, was waged ; 
though here they could only contend in the mass. Two guilds, 
the butchers and the wine.porters, had so stationed their gathered 
hosts, that one or the other must carry off the monstrous roast. 
The Butchers believed that they had the best right to an ox, which 
they had prepared for the kitchen, without spoiling a single part ; 
^the Wine-porters, on the other hand, laid claim because the 
kitchen was built in the neighbourhood of their guild-house, and 
because they had carried the day the last time, the horns of a cap< 
tured steer still projecting from the latticed gable- window of their 
building as a sign of victory. Both these companies had very 
strong and able members ; but which of them conquered this 
time has slipped my memory. 

But as n festival of this kind must always close with something 
dangerous and frightful, it was really a terrible moment when the 
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wooden kitchen itself was made a prize. The roof of it swaimed 
instantly with men, no one knowing how they got there, the 
boardH were torn loose, and pilched down, so that any body, par- 
ticularly at a distance, must have supposed that each one killed 
several of those thronging round. In a trice the hut was un. 
covered, and certain individuab hung to the beams and rafters, 
in order to pull out the mortices ; many, indeed, still swung back 
and forlii, after the parts helow had been sawed oft", and, the 
whole skeleton Huctualing, threatened precipitous ruin. Tender 
persona turned their eyes away, and every )x>dy expected a great 
disaster ; but we were told of no accident of any sort, and the 
■ whole afiair, though impetuous and violent, passed olf happily. 
Every body knew now, that the Ernperor and King would re- 
turn from the cabinet, whither they had retired from the balconV, 
as they were about to feast in the Great Hall of the ROmer. We 
had been able to admire tlie arrangements made for it, the day 
before ; and my most anxious wish was to cast a looti in upon 
them to-day. I repaired, therefore, by the usual route, to the 
great stairway, which stands directly opposite the door of the 
Hall. There I gazed at the distinguished personages who, for 
this time, acted as the servants of the imperial rulers. Forty-four 
Counts, all splendidly dressed, passed me, carrying the victuals 
from the kitchen, and the contrast between their rank and their 
occupation might well bo bewildering to the mind of a boy. The 
crowd was not great, but, considering the little space, sufficiently 
perceptible. The hall-door was guarded, while those only who 
were authorized went in and out. I saw one of the Palatine 
officials, whom I asked whether he couldn't take me in. He 
deliberated a while, gave me one of the silver vesseb he bore, — 
which he could do the rather as 1 was prettily clad : and thus 
I reached the sanctuary. The Palatine buffet* stood to the 
left, directly by the door, and with a single step I placed myself 
on the lop of it, behind the barriers. 

At the other end of the Hall, immediately beneath the win- 
dows, on an elevated throne and under the oanopy, sat the Em- 
peror and King in their robes ; but the crown and sceptre lay at 
a little distance behind them on a gold cushion. The ^ree spirit- 
• A kindbf cnpboan). — TVona. 
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ual PriDce-Eleotors, their buffets behind them, had taken a place 
on one of the throne steps ; Elector Mentz opposite their Majes- 
ties, Elector Treves at the right and Elector Cologne at the left. 
Tliis upper part of the hall was worth seeing, and even agreeable 
to look at, and it excited the remark that the spiritual Princes kept 
as long as possible with the Rulers. On the contrary, the mag- 
nificently ornamented, but depopulated bufiels and tables, of all 
the secular Prince-Electors, made you think of the iocongruity 
which had been continually arising for centuries between them 
and Ihe imperial chiefs. The ambassadors had already with- 
drawn to eat in a side-chamber ; and if the greater part of the Hall 
consequently assumed a sort of spectra! appearance, that so many 
invisible guests should be so mf^nificently attended, so an unfur- 
nished table in the middle was still more sad to look upon ; for 
there stood so many empty covers, while all those who had a right 
at any rate to sit at it, had, for appearance sake, in order not to re- 
nounce their honours, on this greatest Day of Honour, kept away, 
if, indeed, they were to be found at present in the city. 

My years, and the multiplicity of objects, did not allow me to 
make many reflections ; I used my utmost endeavours to seize 
the whole with my eyes, and when the dessert was carried off, 
that the ambassadors might re-enter to make iheir court, I sought 
the open air, and contrived to refresh my good friends in the 
neighbourhood, after a day's half-fasting, and at the same lime 
prepare them for the illumination in the evening. 

This brilliant night I purposed celebrating in a most delightful 
way ; for I had agreed with Gretchen, and Pylades and his mis- 
tress, that we should meet somewhere after nightfall. The city 
was already resplendent in every hole and comer when I met 
my Dear One. I offered Gretchen my arm, we sped from one 
quarter to another, and found ourselves perfectly happy in each 
other's society. The cousins at the outset were also of our com- 
pany, but were afterwards lost in the multitude of people. Before 
the houses of some of the ambassadors, where magniijoent illu- 
minations were exhibited, (the Elector- Palatine distinguished him- 
self pre-eminently) it was as clear almost as day. Lest I should 
be reco^ized, I had masked myself to a certain extent, which 
Qretcben look in good part. We admired the various brilliant 
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i^prrsentatioDs, sod tbe (iury-Uke Btntctuies of flaioe by which 

eiu'h ajiibafisiidur sirove lo outshine the others. But tbe establish- 
tDfUl uf Priuuo Esterhazy surpassed all the rest. Our little 
o.inipanj- » ere in rapiures with both Ibe invention and execution, 
aiiii we t^hiiiilij liuve been completely satisfied to enjoy this alime, 
if »c had mil iiift the cousins, who Hpoke lo us of the glorious 
brighiiii'ss u iili wliii'li the Brandenbui^ Ambassador bad decked 
his (jUuntTs. ^^'e «ei¥ not in tbe least troubled because we had 
lo make the « iJo circuit from the Rossroarkt lo the Saalbof ; but 
we iuunJ iliat ihry hiiiJ pluyed a wretched jest upon us. 

The Siialliiif, loBanis the Maine, is a regular and pleasing 
Btruciure, but the part in iJie direction of the city is old, irregu- 
lar, and unsif;bi]y. Siimll, wititout oorrespondeniie either of form 
or size, nrithiT in a line, nor yet with tbe windows placed at 
njuul disIouL-es, the doors and gates wholly UDsymmetrical in 
llifir arruiigciiitut, a ground-floor mostly turned into shops, it 
Hirnis a must perplexed outside, which no one would ever think 
of obsen-in<;. But now ilicy had followed this accidental, irregular 
and badly constructed architecture, every window, door, and 
opeuing was surrounded by lamps, as would have been done in 
any well-built house; and thus tbe roost wretched and ill-ar- 
ranged uf ull fumades was quite incredibly placed in the clearest 
light. Odc miglit have amused himself wiUi this as with a jest 
of Pagliasso, lliough not without scruple, since every body re- 
cognized Mtiiething intenlioaal in it: but as people had before 
glossed over the former external deportment of Von Plotbo, ao 
much prized in other respects, and as they were now greatly at- 
tached to him, they admired him as a wag, who like his King, 
would place himself above all ceremonies. So we gladly returned 
to the Fairy Kingdom of Prince Esterhazy. 

This eminent envoy, to honour the day, had quite deserted his 
own quarters, which were not favourably situated, and in their 
stead had caused the great esplanade of linden trees on the Ros». 
markt to be decorated with a portal of coloured light, and behind 
that with a still more magnificent prospect. The entire enclo- 
sure was marked by lamps. Between the trees there were pyra- 
mids and spheres of light, upon transparent pedestals ; from one 
tree to another were stretched glittermg garlands, on which 
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suspended lights swung to and fro ; and in several places bread 
and sausages were distributed among the people, while there was 
no want of wine. 

Here now the four of us, with our arms locked, walked up 
and down in the greatest felicity, and I, by Gretchen's side, fan- 
cied that I wandered in those Elysian fields, where they pluck 
from the trees crystal cups that immediately fill themselves with 
delicious wine, and shake down fruits that change into every dish 
that you may desire. At last the fancy suggested the appetite, 
and escorted by Pylades, we found a neat and well-arranged 
eating-house ; and as we encountered no guests, everybody drag- 
ging about the streets, it was all the belter for us, so that we 
passed the greater part of the night in the most cheerful and 
happy feelings of friendship, love, and inclination. When I had 
accompanied Gretchen as far as her door, she kissed me on the 
forehead. It was the first time that she had ever granted me that 
favour; and it was the last ; for, alas, I was destined never to 
see her again ! ' 

The next morning, while I was yet in bed, my mother entered 
in the greatest trepidation and anxiety. It was easy to see when 
ahe felt that anything troubled her. " Get up," she said, " and 
prepare yourself for disagreeable news. It has come out that 
you frequent very bad company, who have involved you in a 
most dangerous and wicked business. Your father is beside him- 
self, and we have only been able to get from him, that he must 
investigate the affair by means of a third party. Remain in 
your chamber and await what may happen. Councillor Schnei- 
der will come to you ; he has an order from the authorities, as 
well as from your father ; for the matter is already prosecuted, 
and may lead to a very bad issue." 

I saw that they took the affair as much worse than it was ; yet 
I felt myself not a little disquieted, lest my late peculiar relations 
should be detected. My old mediating friend finally entered, with 
the tears standing in his eyes ; he took me by the arm and said, 
" Ah ! it goes to my heart to find you in such a strait. I never 
supposed that you could run astray so far. But what will not 
wicked companions and bad example do ; and thus a young in- 
experienced man can he led step by step into crime." " I am 
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conscious of no crime," thereupon I replied, "and bave frequent- 
ed no bad company." " The question is no longer one of de- 
fence," he interposed, " but of iuTestigation, and on your part of 
upright confession." " What do you want to know, then V said 
1 on the other hand. He seated himself, produced a paper, and 
began to question me: "Have you not commended N. N. to 
your grandfather as a candidate for the * * place 1" I replied 
in the affirmative. — " Where did you become acquainted with 
him?" — When I was out walking. — " In what company?" — I 
started : for I would not willingly betray my friends. — " Silence 
will not do DOW," he continued, " for all is sufficiently confessed." 
— What is confessed then 1 said I. — " That you have been mis- 
led by this man and others of his fellows, — in fact, by • ■ *." 
Here he named three persons whom 1 had never beard of nor 
Men : which 1 immediately explained to my inquisitor. " You 
pretend," he resumed, " that you don't know these n»en, and have 
yet often attended their meetings." — Not in the least, I replied, 
£>r, as I have said, except the first I do not know a single soul of 
them, and have never been in their house. — " Have you not often 
been in * • • street ?" — Never, I replied. This was not entirely 
conformable to the truth. Once 1 had accompanied Pyladea to his 
Sweetheart, who lived in that street ; but we had entered by the 
back gate, and remained in the summer-house. I therefore sup- 
posed that I might permit myself the little subterfuge, aa I bad 
never actually been in the street itself. 

The good man put more questions, all of which I denied : for 
I knew nothing of what he wished to get at. At last he seemed to 
become vexed, and said, ■' You repay my conAdence and good-will 
very badly ; I am here to save you. It cannot be denied that you 
have composed letters for these people and their accomplices, 
have furnished them writings, and so been accessory to their 
wicked attempts ; for it ia nothing less than forged papers, falsa 
testaments, and counterfeit bonds, and similar things that we now 
have to do with. I come not only as a friend of the family, I 
come in the nanie and by order of the magistrates, who, in con- 
sideration of your connexions and youth, would spare you and 
other young persons who were lured into the net." It struck me 
that among the persons be named D<Me of those with whom I had 
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been intimate were found. The circumstances were not the 
same, though somewhat al!ke, and 1 still hoped to be able to shield 
my young friends. But the wary man grew more urgent. I 
could not deny that 1 had come home late many nights, that I had 
contrived to have a night-key mode, that 1 had i>een seen at public 
places more than once with persons of low condition and suspi- 
cious looks, that some girls were mixed up in the affair ; in abort, 
everything was discovered but the names. This gave me courage 
to persist steadfastly in my silence. " Do not let me go away 
from you," said the honest man; "the afiair allows of no delay j 
Immediately after me another wilt come, who will not grant you so 
much elbow-room. Don't make the matter worse by your ob- 
stinacy," 

I represented very vividly to myselfthe good cousins, and par- 
ticularly Gretchen : I saw them arrested, tried, punished, dis- 
graced, and then it went through my soul like a streak of tight- 
ning, that the cousins, though they always observed perfect itw 
tegrity towards me, might have possibly joined in the business^ 
at least the (rfdest, who never pleased me — for they came home 
later every night, and had little to tell of a cheerful sort. Yet I 
withheld myself from any acknowledgment. "I am person- 
ally," said I, " unconscious of evil, and can rest satisfied for my 
part , but it is not impossible that those with whom I circulated 
may have been guilty of corrupt and even illegal practices. Let 
them be tried, found out, committed, punished, if so be ; I have 
nothing to reproach myself with ; and will not accuse those who 
have deported themselves towards me in a friendly and kind 
Way." He did not let me proceed, but exclaimed with some 
agitation, " Yes, they will be found out. These villains met in 
three houses. (He named the streets, he pointed out the houses, 
and, unfortunately, among them was the one I was used to go to.) 
The first nest is broken up, and by this time the two others must 
be. In a few hours the whole will bo clear. Spare yourself by 
frank confession, a judicial inquiry, a confrontation with the 
rest, and the towns'-talk over the graceless atfair." — The house 
was known and marked. Further silence was useless j indeed, 
the innocmce of our meetings would be of greater use to them 
than to me. "Sit down," I exclaimed, fetching him beck from 
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the door ; " I will tell all, and lighten your heftrt and mine ; only 
I ask henceforth no doubt of my truthfulness." 

I told my friead the whole story from beginning to end, quite 
unmoved and possessed ; but the more 1 recalled the persons, 
objects, events, and brought to mind how so many innocent joys, 
BO many serene delights, were to be deposed to before a criminal 
court perhaps, the more my painful sensibilities awaked, till at 
last I burst forth in tears and gave myself up to unrestrained 
passion. The family-friend who hoped that now the real secret 
was coming to light (for he regarded my distress as a symptom 
that I was about reluctantly to confess something monstrous) 
sought to pacify me, that he might discover the whole as he was 
charged. This he did only in part, but far enough to enable me 
to go on by piece-meal with the narration of my history. Though 
satisfied of the innocence of the transactions, he still doubted to 
some extent, and put further questions to me which excited me 
afresh, and transported me with pain and rage. I asserted finallj^ 
that I had nothing more to aay,'and knew well (hat I need fear 
nothing, for 1 was innocent, of a good family, and well-reputed ; 
but that they might be just as guiltless without having it recog- 
nized, or being in other respects befriended. 1 declared at the 
same time, that if they were not spared with me, no notice taken 
of their follies, and their faults pardoned, if any thing in the least 
harsh or unjust was done to them, I would do myself an injury 
which no one could prevent. In this, too, my friend tried to pa- 
cify me ; but I did not trust him, and when he quitted me at last, 
was still in a terrible slate. 1 now rebuked myself for having 
told him the matter, and brought all our relations to light. I 
foresaw that our childish actions, our youthful inclinations and 
confidences, might be quite difierently interpreted, and that I 
might, perhaps, involve the excellent Pylades in difliculty and 
render him very unhappy. All these images, pressing vividly one 
after the other upon my soul, spurred and sharpened my distress. 
I did not know what to do in the depths of my sorrow, I cast 
myself at full length upon the floor, and moistened its boards 
with my teara. 

I knew not how long I had lain so, when my sister entered, 
but she was startled by my gestures, and did all that she could to 
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raise rae up. She told me that one of the magistrates had wait- 
ed below with my father for the report of the family -friend, that 
after they had been closeted together for aome lime both of them 
went away, that they talked to each other with apparent satisfac- 
tion, and had even laughed, and that she believed she under- 
stood them to say ; it is very well, there's nothing of consequence 
in this. "Indeed," 1 continued, "indeed there is nothing impor- 
tant in this for me, for us ; for I have done no wrong, and if I 
had, there are those who would know how to help me through it : 
but they, they," I cried, " who will stand by them !" My sister 
tried particularly to comfort me wiih the argument that if the 
more distinguished was saved they would also cast a veil over the 
ollences of the more lowly. But al! was of no avail. She had 
scarcely departed when I abandoned myself again to my grief, 
and ever recalled, alternately, the images of affection and passion 
and of present or possible misfortunes. 1 imagined one tale afler 
another, I saw only unhappin'ess following unhappiness, and did 
not fail in particular to make Gretcben and myself excessively 
wretched. 

The family-friend had ordered me to remain in my room, and 
have nothing to do with any one but the family. It was just 
what I wanted, for I desired of all things to be aloue. My 
mother and sister visited me from time to time, and were not 
deficient in supplying me vigorously with very good consolation ; 
indeed, on the second day they came, in the name of my better- 
instructed father, to offer me a general amnesty, which I grate- 
iiillj accepted ; but the proposal that 1 should go out with him 
and inspect the imperial jewels, which were now exposed to the cu- 
rious, was stubbornly rejected, and I asserted that I had nothing 
to wish either from the world or Roman Kingdom, till I was in- 
formed how the distressing affair, which for me had no further 
consequences, had turned out for my poor acquaintances. They 
had nothing to say on this head, and left me alone. Yet they 
made me several visits the neut day to get mc out of the house 
and excite a sympathy in me for the public ceremonies. In vain ! 
neither the great gala day, nor what happened on an occasion of 
90 many elevations of rank, nor the public table of the Empe- 
ror and King, could move.me a whit. The Prinoe-Electors might 
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oome and wait on both their majesties, and these might return the 
visit ; they might hold their last electoral assemblage, to despatch 
the huBiness in arrears, and to renew the Electoral-union ; — noth- 
ing oould call me forth from my passionate solitude. I left the 
bells to sound the rejoiciuga, the Emperor to repair to the Capu. 
chin church, the Electors and King to depart, without taking one 
step on that account from my chamber. The final cannonading, 
as immoderate as it was, did not arouse me, and as the smoke of 
the powder dispersed, and the sound died away, so all those glo- 
ries vanished from before my soul. 

I experienced no satisfaction but in chewing the cud of my 
misery, in its thousand-fold imaginary multiplications. My 
whole inventive &culty, my poetry and rhetoric, had concentrated 
on this single diseased spot, and threatened, precisely by means 
of this vitality, to involve both soul and body in incurable disor- 
der. In this melancholy condition nothing seemed to me desira- 
ble — nothing was more to be wished. Yet an infinite yearning 
seized me at times, to know how it had gone with my poor friends 
and sweetheart, what had been the result of a. stricter scrutiny, ia 
how fer they were implicated with the offenders, or proved to be 
guiltlesa. All this I painted to myself in manifold minuteness, 
but never failed to hold them as innocent, though unfortunate. 
Sometimes 1 longed to rid myself of the uncertainty, and wrote 
vehement, threatening letters to the &mi]y-friend, that he should 
not withhold from me the issue of the affair. At other times I 
tore them up again, lest I should learn my unhappiness the more 
distinctly, and drive away those consolations of fancy, whidi 
were alternately my torment and my support. 

Thus, I passed both day and night in the greatest unrest, in 
raving and lassitude, so that I felt happy at last, when a bodily dis- 
ease seized me with considerable vehemence, and they had to call 
in the help of a physician, and strive to quiet me in every way. 
They generally supposed that could be done, while they assured 
me upon honour, that all who were more or less involved in the 
guilt had been treated with the greatest forbearance, that my 
nearest friends were as good as innocent, and had t>een let off 
with a slight reprimand, and that Gretchen had removed from the 
city and was now once more at her own home. They lingered 
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the most over tliis last point, and I did Dot take it for the beM ; lor 
I could discover in it that this was oot a departure of her own ac- 
cord, but rather a shameful banishment. My bodil]r and spiritual 
condition was not improved thereby ; my distress seemed now to 
have firet begun, and I had time enough to torment myself by 
giving the last touches to this strange lomance of sad events, and 
au inevitAble catastrophe. 



10 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This second part has been translated by Mr. John 
Henry Hopktns, Jr., of Vermont. Mr. Hopkins had al- 
ready translated the whole work when the present under- 
taking was announced ; but he withdrew his own claims 
thereupon, and subsequently consented, not to lose his whole 
labour, to contribute a part of this edition. But as he has 
not seen the proof-sheets of his work, he is not to be held 
responsible for any little alteration, here and there, that the 
editor may have introduced. 
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Tbto was I driven alternately to asaiet and retard my recoveiy, 
and a certain secret chagrin was now added to my other senso. 
ttcHis : for I plainly perceived that I was watched, that they were 
loth to hand me any sealed paper without taking notice what 
eflect it produced, whether I kept it secret, or laid it down open- 
ly, and other indications. I therefore conjectured that Pylades, 
or one of the cousins, or even Gretchen herself, might have 
attempted to write to me, either to give or to obtain informa- 
tion. In addition to my sorrow, I was now for the first time 
thoroughly soured, and had fresh opportunities for exercising my 
conjectures, and misleading myself by the strangest combina. 
tions. 

It was not long before they gave me a special overseer. For- 
tunately, it was a man whom I loved and valued. He had been 
a tutor in the family of one of our friends, though his former 
pupil had gone to the University without him. He often visited 
me in my sad condition, and they found nothing more natural at 
last than to give him a chamber next to mine, where he could 
keep me busy, quiet, and, as I plainly marked, have his eye upon 
me. Still, as I esteemed him from my heart, and had already 
confided many things to him, though not my affection for Gretchen, 
I determined to be perfectly candid and straightforward with him, 
because it was intolerable to me to live in doily intercourse with 
any one, and at the same time stand on an uncertain, distant 
footing with him. It was not long, then, before I spoke to him 
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about the affair, indulged myeelf ia the relation and repetititm of 
the minutest circumstances of my past happiness. I gained 
thus much by it, that he, like a sensible man, saw it would be 
better to make me acquainted with the upshot of the story, and 
that too in its minulite and particulars, ao that when I saw the 
whole clearly, they might earnestly and warmly persuade me 
to compose myself, throw the past behind me, and begin a new 
life. First of all he confided to me who those other young peo- 
ple of quality were who had been seduced, at the outset, into 
unfortunate mystifications, then into sportive breaches of police, 
and, worse than all, into frolicsome impositions on others, and 
similar hazards. In fact, these had giren rise to a little conspir- 
acy, in which unprincipled men had joined, who, by foiling pa- 
pers, and counterfeiting hand- writings, had perpetrated many crim- 
inal acts, while they had still more criminal things in prepa- 
ration. The cousins, about whom I at last impatiently inquired, 
were found to be quite innocent, only generally acquiunted with 
diose others, and not at all implicated in their union. My client, 
by recommending whom to my Grandfather I had in fact put 
people on the scent, was one of the worst, and hod sued for tluU 
office chiefly that he might undertake or conceal certain villanies. 
After all this, I could contain myself no longer, and asked what 
had become of Gretchen, for whom I, <mce for all, confessed the 
strongest attachment. My friend shook his head and smiled : 
"Make yourself easy," replied he : "this girl has passed her 
examination very well, and come ofl* triumphantly. They could 
discover nothing in her but what was good and lovely, the ex- 
aminers themselves were drawn to her, and could not refuse 
her desire of removing from the city. What she has confessed 
in respect to you, too, my friend, does her honour ; I have read 
her depoidtion in the secret Reports myself, and seen her signa- 
ture." " The signature !" exclaimed I, " which makes me ao _ 
happy and so miserable. What has she confessed, then 1 What 
has ^e subscribed ?" My fnend delayed his answer ; but the 
cheerfulness of his face showed me that he-CShcealed nothing 
dangerous. " If you must know, then," replied he at la^ " when 
she was intern^ted concerning you, and her intercourse with 
you, she sud quite frankly : ' I cannot deny that I have seen him 
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(rfien uid with pleasure ; but I have always treated bim m h 
child, and my o&ctioD for him was truly that of a sister. Oa 
many oocasioDS I bave given him good advice, and instead of 
instigating him to any equivocal action, I have hindered his tal- 
king part in wanton tricks, which might have brought him into 
trouble.' " 

My friend still went on making Gretchen speak like a gover- 
ness ; but I had already for some time ceased to listen to him ; for 
I was terribly affronted that she had set me down in the Reports 
as a child ; and I believed myself cured of all passion for her (m 
the spot. I even testily assured my fViend that all was over now ! 
I also spoke no nwre of her, named her name no more ; yet I 
could not leave <tf the bad habit of thinking about her, and of 
recRlling her form, her air, her demeanour, though now, in fact, eJl 
appeared to me in quite a different light. 1 felt it intolerable that 
a girl, at the most only a couple of years older than I, should 
bave regarded me as a child, while I conceived I might pass for 
quite a sensible and proper youth. Her cold and reserved man- 
ner, which had been so charming before, now seemed just the 
contrary ; the familiarities which she had allowed herself to take 
with me, but not permitted me to return, were altogether odious. 
Yet all would have been well enough if she had not formally 
confessed her affection for me, and by subscribing that poeti- 
cal love-letter, given me a right to regard her as a sly and selfish 
coquette. Her masquerading it at the milliner's, too, seemed tw 
longer innocent to me, and I turned these annoying reflections 
over and over within myself, until 1 had stripped her of all her 
lovely qualities. My judgment was convinced, and I thought 1 
should cast her away ; but her image ! her image gave me the 
lie as often as it hovered before me, which, indeed, happened 
often enough. 

Nevertheless, the arrow with its barbed hooks was torn out of 
my heart, and the question then was, how the innate sanative 
power of youth could be brought to one's aid } I strenuously put 
on the man, and the first thing instantly laid aside was that weep- 
ing and raving, which I now regarded as childish in the high- 
est degree. A great stride for the better t For I had oflen, half 
X\te night throngb, giren myself up to this impetuous grie^ till at 
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last, from my tears and sobbing, I could scarce ewallaw any 
mora, the pleasure of eating and drinking became painful to me, 
and my sympathizing breast, too, seemed to sufier. My mortifi* 
catioo, which had increased ever since this discovery, made me 
banish every weakness. It seemed frightful that I should sac- 
rifice sleep, repose and health, for the sake of a girl who was 
pleased to consider me a babe, and to conduct herself towards 
me very much iu the style of a nurse. 

I was soon convinced that these depresung reflections were 
only to be banished by activity ; but what was I to take hold off 
I had, indeed, much lee-way to make up in many things, and to 
prepare myself, in more than one sease, for the University which 
I was now to attend ; but I relished and accomplished nothii^. 
Much appeared to me familiar and trivial ; I found neither 
strength within, nor opportunity without, for grounding myself 
better in the elements, and I therefore sufiered myself to be roused, 
by the partiality of my honest room-neighbour, to a study which 
was altogether new and strange to me, and which for a long 
time ofTered me. a wide field of information and thought. My 
friend began, namely, to make me acquainted with the secrets of 
philosophy. He had studied in Jena, under Daries, and, possess- 
ing B well-regulated mind, had sharply seized the relations of 
that science, which be now sought to impart to me. But, uo- 
fortunately, these things would not hang tc^ether after his fashion 
in my brain. I put him questions, which he would postpone 
answering to another time, and made demands, which he promised 
to satisfy in future. But our most important difierence was this, 
that I maintained a separate Philosophy not to be necessary, as 
the whole of it was already included in Religion and Poetry. 
This he would. by no means allow ■ but rather tried to prove to 
me that these must first be founded on Philosophy ; which i 
stubbornly denied, and, at every step in the progress of our dis- 
cussions, found arguments for my opinion. For, as poetry im- 
plies a certain faith in the impossible, religion requires a like 
faith in the inscrutable ; so that those philosophers appeared to 
me to be in a very false position who would demonstrate and 
explain both of them from their own field of vision. It is very 
quickly proved, too, from the history of philosophy, that every 
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nev philosopher has sought a different foundation front all who 
had gone before him, and that the skeptic, in the end, pronounced 
them all groundless, either in theory or in fact. 

I waa very much amused by this history of philosophy, which 
my friend was compelled to go over with me, though I could 
learn nothing from the dogmatical portions, for it seemed to my 
mind that one doctrine or opinion was as good as another — in so 
far, at least, as I was capable of seeing into them. The most 
ancient men and schools pleased me best, with whom poetry, 
religion, and philosophy were one, and 1 maintained that first 
opinion of mine only the more vigorously, since the Book of 
Job and the Song and Proverbs of Solomon seemed to bear quite 
aa authentic evidence in its favour as the lays of Orpheus and 
Hesiod. My friend had taken the smaller work of Brucker as 
the text-book of his exposilions^and the further we went on, the 
less I could make of it. I could not clearly see what the first 
Greek philosophers would be at. Socrates 1 esteemed as an 
admirable, wise man, who might well be compared with Christ 
in his life and death. His disciples, moreover, seemed to me lo 
bear a strong resemblance to the Apostles; they divided into 
two parties immediately after their Master's death, and each one 
publicly recognized only a limited mode of thought as the true 
Mie. Neither the keenness of Aristotle, nor the fulness of Plato, 
produced the least effect on me. I had, on the contrary, already 
conceived somewhat of an affection for the Stoics, and procured 
me an Bpictelus, which I studied with much interest. My friend 
reluctantly passed over this partiality, from which he could not 
draw me away ; for, in spite of his varied studies, he did not 
know how to bring the leading question into a narrow compass. 
He should have ventured to say to me, that in life all depends 
upon action merely, that joy and sorrow come of themselves. 
Meanwhile they should let youth do only what it likes ; it does 
not stick to false maxims very long ; life soon tears or charms it 
free again. 

The season had become fine ; we often went abroad together, 
and visited the places of amusement which surrounded the city 
in great numbers. But it was precisely here that matters went 
Worst with me ; for I still saw the ghosts of the cousins every- 
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where, and (eared lest one of them in perac« should appear before 
me, in some place or another. The most indifierent glances of 
men annoyed me. 1 hod lost that unconscious happiness of 
wandering about unknown and unblamed, and (^ never thinking 
that any one was watching me, even in the greatest crowds. I 
now began to torment myself with the hypochondriacal fancy 
that I attracted the attention of the people, that their eyes were 
turned on my person, to fix it in their memories, to scan me, 
and lind fault. 

I therefore drew my friend into the woods, and, while shun- 
ning the monotonous firs, I sought those leafy graves, which do 
not, indeed, spread extensively over the country, but are yet 
always of sufficient compass to hide a poor woimded heart. In 
the remotest depths of the forest I sought me out a solemn spot, 
where the most aged oaks and bpeches formed a lai^ and noble 
shade. The ground was somewhat sloping, and this made the 
beauty of the old trunks only the more perceptible. The densest 
thickets closed this open circle round, from which the mighty 
reverend rocks looked out with their mossy fronts, and a full 
brook made a ruahing waterfall. 

Soareely had I urged my friend hither — who would rather 
have been out of the woods, and among the streams of men — 
when he playfully assured me that I proved myself a true Ger. 
man. He related to me circumstantially, out of Tacitus, what 
pleasure our ancestors found in the feeliffgs to which nature so 
nobly disposes us, in such solitudes, by her architecUire not 
made with hands. He hod not been long discoursing of this, 
when I exclaimed, "Oh! why did not this precious spot lie in a 
deeper wilderness ! why could we not train a hedge about it, to 
hallow and separate it and ourselves from the world ! Surely 
there is no adoration more beautiful than that which needs no 
image to awaken it, but which springs up in our bosoms merely 
from conversing face to face with Nature !" What I then felt, is 
still present with me ; what I said, I know not how to recall. 
Thus much is certain, that only the undelinable, wide-expanding 
feelings of youth and of uncultivated nations are ad^ited to the 
sublime, which, whenever it may be excited in us through 
external objects, since it is either formless, or else moulded 
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into forms which are incomprehensible, must surround us with a 
grandeur which we find above our reach. 

All men, more or less, feel this attuning of the soul, as well aa 
seek to satisfy its noble necessity in various ways. But as the 
sublime is easily produced by twilight and night, when objects 
are blended, and, on the other hand, is frightened away by the 
day, which separates and sunders every thing, so must it also be 
destroyed by increasing cultivation, if it be not fortunate enough 
to take refuge in the beautiful, and unite itself closely with it, by 
which both become e<yially undying and iadestruotible. 

The brief moments of such delights were still further short- 
ened by my meditative friend ; hut when 1 turned back into the 
world, it was altogether in vain that 1 sought, among the bright 
and barren objects around, to rearouse such feelings within me ; 
I could scarce retain even their remembrance ; for my heart was 
too far spoiled to have been able to compose itself: it had loved, 
and the object of its affections was snatched away : it had lived, 
and its life was embittered. A friend, who makes it too percepti- 
ble that he designs to form your mind, excites no pleasure ; while 
a woman who is moulding you, though she is getting you into bad 
habits, is adored as a heavenly, joy-bringing creature. But that 
form, in which the idea of beauty had manifested itself to me, 
had vanished far away ; it visited me oilen under the shadow of 
my old oak trees, but 1 could not hold it fast, and I felt a power- 
ful impulse to seek something similar in the distance. 

I had imperceptibly accustomed, and indeed compelled my 
friend and overseer to leave me alone ; for even in my sacred 
grove, those undefined, giganlic feelings were not sufQcient: 
The eye was, above all others, the organ by which I seized the 
world. I had lived among painters from my childhood, and had 
accustomed myself to look at objects, as they did, with reference 
to art. This gifl, half natural, half acquired, now made its 
appearance, as soon as I was left to myself and to solitude ; 
wherever 1 looked, I saw a picture, and whatever struck me, 
whatever gave me delight, I wished to iis, and therefore began, 
in the most awkward manner, to draw from nature. In this I 
lacked nothing less than everything ; yet, though without any 
technical means, I obstinately persisted in imitating the most 
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magnificent things I could see. Thus, to be sure, I gained an 
extensive observation of objects, but 1 seized them only as a 
whole, in so far as 4hey produced an etTeot ; and, little aa Nature 
had meant me for a descriptive poet, just as little would shs 
grant me the capacity of a draughtsman for details. Yet, since 
this was the only way lefl to me of expressing myself, I stuck to 
it with ao much stubbornness, and even melancholy, that I al- 
ways continued my labours the more zealously, the less I saw 
they produced. 

I will not deny that a certain roguery mingled with it; fori 
had remarked, that if 1 chose for my irksome task a half-shaded 
old trunk, around whose huge and gnarled roots the illuminated 
fern, with the twinkling maiden-hair, was clinging, my friend, 
knowing from experience that I would not be done with it under 
an hour, commonly resolved to betake himself, with his book, to 
some other pleasant little spot. Nothing now disturbed me in 
prosecuting my taste, which was so much the more active as I 
loved my drawings for this reason, that I had accustomed myself 
to see in them, not so much what they represented, as what I 
had been thinking of at that time and place. Thus plants and 
flowers of the commonest kind may form a precious diary for us, 
where nothing can be insigniiicant that calls back the remem- 
brance of one happy moment ; and even now it would bo a bitter 
thing to me to destroy as worthless many such mementoes of dif.. 
ferent epochs which, yet remain to mo, for they transport me 
immediately to those times which I remember with sadness, in- 
deed, yet not without pleasure. 

But if such drawings may have had any thing of interest in 
themselves, and for their own merits, these excellencies were 
owing to the active care and attention of my father. He, ap- 
prized by my overseer of the state of mind I had gradually at- 
tained, and, in particular, that I had applied myself passionately 
to drawing from nature, was very well contented — partly because 
he was fond of drawing and painting himself, partly because 
Godfather Seekaz had once said to htm, that it was a pity I was 
not destined to be a painter. But here again the peculiarities of 
the father and son came into conflict; for it was almost impos- 
sible for me to make use of a good, perfectly clean sheet of white 
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paper ; grey old leaves, especially if they were scribbled on one 
side already, charmed me most, just as if my awkwardness had 
been afraid of that touchstone of merit — a white ground. Nor 
were any of my drawings quite finished ; and how should I have 
executed a whole picture, which I saw plainly with my eyes, 
indeed, yet did not comprehend 1 or how complete an individual 
object, which I had neither skill nor patience to follow out ? 
The pedagogisni of my father on this point, too, was really to be 
admired. He kindly asked for my attempts, and drew lines, as 
a border, around every imperfect sketch. He wished, by this 
means, to ui^e me on to perfection and fulness of detail. The 
irregular-shaped leaves he cut straight, and commenced a col. 
lection, in which he hoped he would be able, at some future lime, 
to rejoice over the progress of his son. He was therefore by no 
means displeased when my wild, restless disposition sent me 
roving about the country, yet he seemed still better satisfied 
when I brought back a few leaves stitched together, on which he 
oould exercise his patience, and in some measure 'strengthen his 
hopes. 

They were no longer aniious lest I should relapse into my . 
former attachments and connexions ; they left me, by degrees, 
completely at liberty. Accidental inducements, as well as oc- 
casional parties, led me to perform many pilgrimages to the 
nwuntain-ranj^e that had stood before me, so distant and solemn, 
from my childhood. Thus we visited Homburg, Kroneburg, 
clambered up the Feldberg, from which the prospect invited us 
still further and further into the distance. Konigsleb, too, was 
not unvisited ; Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, with its environs, kept 
lis busy many days ; we reached the Rhine, which, from the 
mountain heights, we had seen winding along far olf. Mentz 
astonished us, but it could not captivate a youthful mind, #hich 
was running on the open country. We were delighted with the 
situation of Biberich ; and, contented and happy, we resumed 
our journey home. 

This whole tour, from which my father had promised himself 
muiy a drawing, produced next to nothing : for what taste, what 
talent, what experience does it not require to comprise a wide 
and extensive landscape in a picture ! I was again imperceptibly 
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drawn into a strait from which I derived some benefit : for I 
met no ruined caatle, no old vail that saToured of antiquity, that 
I did not think objects worthy of my pencil, and imitate them as 
well aa I could. Even the monument of Drusus {Dnuentteia), 
on the Ramparts of Mentz, I copied at some risk and with the insta- 
bility, which every one must experience who wishes to carry home 
with him pictorial mementoes of his travels. Unfortunately, I had 
again taken with me nothing but the most miserable blotting- paper, 
and clumsily crowded many objects on one sheet. But my pater- 
nal teacher was not put out by this ; he cut the sheets apart, had 
them put together again by the book-binder in regular order, sur. 
rounded every picture with lines, and thus indeed prevailed on 
me to draw the outline of the different mountains up to the mar- 
gin, and to till up the foreground with scone weeds and stones. 

Though hia faithful solicitude could not increase my talent, this 
proof of his love of order had a secret influence upon me, which 
afterwards manifested itself vigorously, in more ways than one. 

From such random excursions, undertaken partly for pleasure, 
partly for artistical purposes, and which could be performed in a 
short time and oflen repealed, I was again drawn towards home, 
and that by a magnet which attracted me strongly at all times ; 
it was my sister. Only one year younger than I, she had lived 
all my life with me, as fer as I could remember, and was 
thus bound to me by the closest ties. Our domestic condition 
gave additional force to these natural causes ; a father affection- 
ate and well-meaning indeed, but stern, cherishing in secret a very 
tender heart, while, with an almost incredible consistency, he 
maintained externally a brazen rigour, by which he hoped to suc- 
ceed in giving his children the best education, and in building up, 
regulating, and preserving his well-founded family ; a mother, on 
the other hand, aa yet quite a child, who grew up to consciousness 
first with, then in, her two oldest children ; these three, aa they 
looked at the world with healthy eyes, were capable of enjoying 
life, and longed for present pleasures. Thb kind of fluctuating 
contradiction in the family increased with our yeara. The father 
followed out hia views without interruption or swerving ; mother 
and children could not give up their feelings, their claims, their 
desires. 
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Under these circumstances it was natural that brother and sis. 
ter should stick, close to each other, and agree with their mother 
to snatch one by one, at least, the pleasures forbidden in the lump. 
But since the hours of solitude and toil were very long and ample 
compared to the moments of recreation and enjoyment, especially 
for my sister, who could never leave the house for so long a time 
as I could, so the necessity she felt for entertaining herself with 
me, was only whetted by the longing with which she accompanied 
me to a distance. 

And as, in our first I'ears, our plays and lessons, our growth 
and education, were precisely the same for both of us, so that we 
might have been taken for twins, so this familiarity, or mutual 
confidence, remained during the whole development of our physi- 
cal and moral powers. That interest of youth, that amazement 
at the awakening of sensual impulses which clothe themselves in 
intellectual fomw, of intellectual necessities which clothe them- 
selves in sensual images, all the reflections thereupon which oh. 
scure rather than enlighten us, as the fag covers over hut does 
not illumine the vale from which it is about to rise, the many 
mistakes and errors springing therefrom, — all these the brother 
and sister shared and endured hand in hand. They were the 
less enlightened about their strange conditiim as, the nearer they 
wished to approach each other to come to an explanation, the 
more forcibly did the sacred awe of their close relationship keep 
them apart. 

Reluctantly do I mention, in general terms, what I undertook to 
perform, years ago, without ever having been able to complete it. 
As I lost this beloved, incomprehensible being, but too early, I felt 
inducement enough to picture her excellence to niyself, and so there 
arose within me the conception of a poetic Whole, in which ix 
might have been possible to exhibit her individuality : but no 
other form could be thought of for it than that of the Richard- 
sonian romance. Only by the minutest detail, by endless par- 
ticularities which all bore vividly the character of the whole, and 
as they spring up from a wonderful depth give some faint idea 
of that depth ; — only in such a manner could it have been pos- 
sible to impart in some degree a conception of her remarkable 
character: for the fountain can be examined only while it is 
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flowing. But tbe tumult of the world called me away from this 
beautiful and pious deaign, as it has from so many others, and 
nothing now remains for me but to call up for a moment that 
blessed spirit, as if by ihe aid of a Magic mirror. 

She was tall, well and delicately formed, and had somewhat 
of natural dignity in her carriage, which melted away into a 
pleasing mildness. The lineaments of her face, neither striking 
nor beautiful, indicated a character which was not and could not 
be at one with itself. Her eyes were not the finest 1 have ever 
seen, but the deepest, behind which you expected the most mean- 
ing ; and when they expressed any affection, any love, their 
glance was without its equal. And yet, properly speaking, this 
expression was not tender, like that which comes from the heart, 
and at the same time carries with it something of longing and 
dedre; this expression came from the soul, it was full and rich, 
it seemed to wish only lo impart, without needing lo receive. 

But what, in a peculiar manner, quite disfigured her face, so 
that she would often appear positively disagreeable, was tbe 
fashion of those times, which not only exposed tbe forehead, but, 
either accidentally or on purpose, did every thing to enlarge it in 
appearance. Now, as she had the most feminine, most neatly 
arched forehead, and a pair of strong black eyebrows, and promi- 
nent eyes besides, these circumstances occasioned a contrast, 
which, if it did not repel every stranger at the first glance, was, 
at least, not attractive. She early discovered it, and the feeling 
became constantly more painful, the further she advanced into 
the years when both sexes find an innocent pleasure in being 
mutually agreeable. 

Nobody con quarrel with his own form, the ugliest as well as 
the RKisl beautiful has a right to enjoy his own presence ; and as 
favour beautifies, and every one regards himself in the looking- 
glass with favour, so we may assert that every one is pleased to get 
a sight of himself, even though he may struggle against the feel- 
ing. Yet my sister was endowed with such decided good sense, 
that she could not possibly be blind and silly in this respect ; she 
was conscious, rather more keenly, perhaps, than was reasonable, 
that she stood far behind her female companions in external 
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beauty, without feeling consoled by the fact that she infinitely 
surpassed them in the endowments of the mind. 

If a lady can be recompensed for the want of beauty, then 
was she richly rewarded by the unbounded confidence, the regard 
and love which were borne to her by all her female friends ; 
whelbe* they were older or younger than herself, all cherished 
the same sentiments. A very pleasant society hod collected 
around her ; young men were not wanting who knew how to 
steal into favour ; nearly every maiden found an admirer ; but 
she alone remained without a partner. In fact, if her exterior 
was in some measure repulsive, the mind that gleamed through it 
was also rather repelling than attractive ; for the presence of any 
excellence throws others back upon themselves. She felt this 
sensibly, she did not conceal it fr6m me, and her love for me 
grew so much the stronger. The case was singular enough. 
As a female confidant, when you tell her a love-secret, actually 
becomes, by her lively sympathy, a co-lover, growa into a rival 
even, and at last, perchance, transfers the passion to herself, — 
so it was with us : for, at the time when my connexion with 
Gretchen was torn asunder, my sister consoled me the more 
warmly, because she secretly felt the satisfaction of having got- 
ten rid of a rival ; and I, too, could not but feel a quiet, half- 
mischievous pleasure, when she did me the justice to assure me 
that I was the only one who truly loved, understood, and es- 
teemed her. Now when, from time to time, my grief for the 
loss of Gretchen revived, and I suddenly began to weep, to la- 
ment, and to act like one distracted, my despair for my lost one 
awakened in her such a similar despairing impatience as to the 
dispossessings, the failures, the miscarriages of such youthful at- 
tachments, that we both thought ourselves infinitely unhappy, and 
the more so as, in this singular case, the confidants dared not 
change themselves into lovers. 

Yet, fortunately, the capricious god of Love, who does so much 
wanton mischief, benevolently interfered, for once, to extricate us 
out of all our perplexities. I had much intercourse with a young 
Englishman, who had finished his education in Pfeil's boarding- 
school. He could give a good account of his own language, I 
practised it with him, and thus learned much concerning his 
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country and natioo. He went in and out at our house for a ooa- 
siderable time, without my remarking in him any liking for my 
sister, yet he may have been nourishing it in secret, even to pas- 
sion, for at last it declared itself unexpectedly, and of a sudden. 
She knew him, she esteemed him, and he deserved it. She had 
often made the third at our converBati<Mie in English, we bad both 
tried to catch from him some of the humours of the language, 
and thereby accustomed ourselves not only to the singularities of 
its accent and sound, but even to the minutest personal pecu- 
liarities of our teacher. It sounded strangely enough in the end, 
wh^i we all seemed to speak as if out of one mouth. The 
pains he took to learn as much of the German from us in like 
manner, were to no purpose, and I think I have remarked that 
this little love-affair also, as well the written as the oral part of 
it, was carried on in the English language. Both the young per- 
sona were very well suited to each other ; he was tal! and well- 
built, as she was, only still more slender; his face, email and 
compact, would have been positively handsome, had it not be^ 
sorely disfigured by the small-pox ; his manner was calm, pre- 
cise, it might often have been called even dry and cold; but 
his heart was full of goodness and love, his soul full of generosity, 
and his attachments as lasting as they were decided and moderate. 
Now this earnest pair, who had but lately first taken a fancy to 
each other, were distinguished among the rest, who, being al- 
ready better acquainted, of frivolous charactors, and careless as 
to the tiituro, roved about with levity in these connexions, which 
commonly pass away as only a fruitless prelude of subsequent 
and more serious ties, and very seldom produce a lasting effect 
upon the life. 

The fine weather and the beautiful country in the neighbour- 
hood did not remain unimproved by so cheerful a company j water 
excursions were frequently contrived, as being the moat sociable 
of all pleasure-parties, Yet whether we were moving on water 
or on land, the power of individual attraction immediately showed 
itself; each couple locked arms, and a few men who were not 
engaged, of whom I was one, had either no conversation with the 
ladies at all, or only such as no one would have chosen for a daj 
of pleasure. A friend who found himself in this situation, and 
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who was in w»nt of a partner chiefly for this re&aon, that white 
he had the best humour in the world he lacked tenderness, iu>d 
though gified with much good aenie, was wanting in that deli- 
cote attention without which alliances of this kind are not to 
he thought of; — he, after often lamenting his condition hu- 
' morously and wittily, promised to m&ke a proposal at our next 
meeting, which would benefit himself and the whole company.' 
Nor did he fail to perfbmi his promise : for, after a brilliant 
trip by water, and a very pleasant promenade, when, reclining 
on the grass between shady knolls, or sitting on the mossy rocka 
and roots of old trees, we had cheerfully and happily partaken 
of a rural repast, and every thing seemed fair and in good 
order to our friend, he, with a waggish dignity, commanded ua 
to Bit close round him in a aemi-circle, before which he stepped 
out, and began to deliver an emphatic speeoh, ae follows : 

" Most worthy friends of both sexes, paired and unpaired !" 
—It was already evident, from this address, how necessary he 
tiiougbt it that a preacher of repottance should arise and sharpen 
tbe Gonacienoes of the compfuiy. " One part of m.y noble friends 
are paired, and it may w«ll make them quite happy ; another 
unpaired, who are in the highest degree miserable, as I can 
assure y»u from my own experience ; and although the loving 
couples are here in the majority, yet 1 would have them consider 
whether it is not a duty of society to lake thought for tbe whole 1 
Why do so many of us unite together but to take a mutual interest 
in each other? and how can that be done when so many littie se- 
cessi«is are to be seen in our circle ? Far be it from me to insiQu. 
ate anything against such sweet connexions, or even to wi^ (a 
disturb them ; but * there is a time for all things !' an exceltent 
great saying, which, of course, nobody thinks of when his own 
amusement is sufficiently provided for." 

Whereupon, with C(Histantly increasing liveliness and gayety, 
he went on to compare the social virtues with the tender senti- 
ments. " The latter," said he, " we can never be in want of, we 
carry them always about with ua, and every one easily masters 
them without practice ; but we mu^ go in quest of the former, 
we must take some trouble about tbem, and, let us make as much 
progress in them as we will, our education will never be perfectly 
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oomidete \" — Now be went into particulan. Many felt them- 
aelves hit off, and (bey could txA help casting glances at each 
other all the time ; yet our friend had this privilege, that do one 
took it ill of him, and so be was allowed to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

" It is not enough to discover deficiencies ; indeed, it is unjust 
to do so, if at the same time you do not know how to ccmtrive 
sofoe means for bettering the state of a^rs. I, my friends, will 
not, like a preacher in Passion-week perhape, exhort you in gene- 
ral terms to repent and amend ; 1 rather -wish all amiable couples 
the longest and most enduring happiness, and, to contribute to it 
myself in the surest manner, 1 prc^iose to sever and abolish these 
most affectionate little segregations during our sociable hours. I 
have," continued he, " already provided for the execution of my 
project, if it should meet with your approbation. Here is a bag 
in which are the names of the gentlemen ; draw now, my fair 
ones, and be pleased to fiivour as yout servant, for a week, him 
whom fate shall send you. This ia binding only within our cir- 
cle ; as soon as that is broken up, these connexions are also aixil- 
ished, and the heart may decide who shall attend you home." 

A lai^ part of the company were delighted with this address, 
and the maimer in which be bad proposed his plan, and seemed 
to approve of the idea ; yet some couples looked at each other as 
if they thought they would not find their account in it : he there- 
fore cried with more whimsical vehemence : 

" Verily ! it surprises me that some one of you does not spring 
up, and, though others hesitate, extol my plan, explain its advan- 
tages, and spare me the pain of being my own encomiast. I am 
the oldest among you ; may God forgive me for it ! Already 
have I a bald.pate, which is owing to my much meditation," — 

Here he took off his hat — 

" Bui I would expose it to view with joy and pride if my lucu- 
brations, which have dried up my skin and robbed me of my 
finest ornament, could only be in some measure beneficial to 
myself and others. We are young, my friends, — so much the 
better ; we shall grow old, — more's the pily ; we Uke little of- 
fence at each other, — that is handsomely done, and in accordance 
with the season. But soon, my friends, the days will come when 
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we shall fiad much to be displeBsed at in ourselves ; then let 
every one look to it that he comes to an hooesl reckoning with 
himself; but, at the same time, others will take things ill of us, 
and on what account we do not understand ; for this we must all 
prepare ourselves, which shall now be done." 

He had delivered the whole speech, but especially the last 
part, with the tone and gesture of a Capuchin : for as he was a 
Catholic, he might have had abundant opportunities to study the 
oratory of these fathers. He now appeared out of breath, wiped 
his youthful bald-head, which in fact gave him the look of a par- 
son, and by this piece of drollery set the lighthearted company 
in such good humour that every one was eager to listen to him 
longer. But instead of proceeding, he drew open the bag, and 
turned towards the nearest lady : " Now for a trial of it !" ex- 
claimed he ; " the work will praise the master. If in a week's 
time you do not like it, we will give it up, and you may stick to 
the old plan." 

Half willingly, half on compulsion, the ladies drew their tickets, 
and it was easy to see that various passions were called into play 
by this little affair. Fortunately it happened that the merry. 
minded Sere separated, while the serious ones remained together ; 
and 90, too, my sister kept her Englishman, which, on both sides, 
was thought to be very kind in the god of Love and Luck. The 
new chance-couples were immediately joined by the Antistes, 
their healths were drank, and they were all of them wished the 
more joy as their duration waa to be but short, This was cer- 
toinly the merriest moment that our company had known for a 
long time. The young men to whose share no lady had fallen, 
held, for this week, the office of providing for the mind, the soul 
and the body, as our orator expressed himself, but especially, he 
hinted, for the soul, since both the others had already contrived 
to take care of themselves. 

These masters of ceremonies, who wished to lose no time in 
doing themselves credit, quickly set all sorts of new games on 
foot, prepared a supper at a little distance, which we had not 
reckoned on, and illuminated the yacht against our return after 
night, although there was no necessity for it in the brigtit moon- 
light ; but they excused themselves by saying, that it was all of 
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• piece with the Dew social regulation*, to outahine the tender 
glancRB or the heavenly moon with earthly candleB. At the mo. 
meat we touched the shore, our Solon cried : " lit, ntisaa ttt !" 
each one now handed out of the boat the lady who had fallen to 
him by lot, and then surrendered her to her peculiar partner, in 
•xch«nge for whom he received his own. 

At our next meeting, this weekly regulation was establiE^ied 
for the summer, and the lots were drawn once more. There 
was DO question but that this pleasantry gave a new and un> 
expected turn to the company, and every one was stimulated to 
bring to light whatever of wit and grace was in bim, and to pay 
his court to his temporary fair one in the most obliging manner, 
aince be might depend on having full play for his cMnplaisances, 
fer one week at least. 

We had scarcely settled ourselves, when, instead of thanking 
our orator, we reproached him with having kept to bioiself the 
best part of his speech — the ciHiclusion. He thereupon pro- 
tested, that the best part of talking was the persuasion of the 
audience ; and that he who did not aim at persuasion, should 
not talk at all : for, as to conviction, that was a ticklish business. 
As, however, they gave him no peace, he began a Cafhchinade 
on the spot, more comical than ever, perhaps, just because he 
pretended to speak on the most serious subjects. He started, 
namely, with texts out of the Bible, which bad nothing to do 
with tlie business, went on with similes which had no point, and 
with allusions which did not at all illustrate his proposition ; 
which was, that whosoever does not know how to conceal his 
passions, inclinations, wishes, purposes and plans, will come to 
no good in the world, but will find trouble in every hole and 
corner, and be a general butt besides ; but, especially, if one 
would be happy in love, he must take pains to keep it a most 
profound secret. 

This thought ran through the whole, whUe there was not, 
properly speaking, a single word said about it. If you would 
form an idea of this singular man, let it be considered that, in 
addition to many natural gifb, he had cultivated his talents, and 
especially his ingenuity, in the Jesuit schools, and had amassed 
an extensive knowledge of the world and of men, but only on the 
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dariier side. He was aotne two and twenty years old, and would 
gladly have made me a proselyte to his contempt for mankind ; 
but it would not take with me, for I always had a great desire to 
be good, and to find good in others. Meanwhile 1 was made 
observant of many things by his means. 

To render the unity of every merry company complete, an 
actor is necessary, who, to enliven many an inditTereni moment, 
takes a pleasure in allowing the rest to let fly the arrows of their 
wit at him. When be is not merely a stuffed Saracen, like 
thoee <»i whom Uie knights used to practise their lances in mock 
battles, but understands how to skirmish himself, to rally and 
challenge, to dasl a blow with ease, and recover himself again, 
and, while he seems to espose himself,'to plant another thrust 
home, nothing more agreeable can be easily found. Such an 
one we possessed in our friend Horn, whose name, to begin with, 
gave occasion for all sorts of jokes, and who, on account of his 
■mall figure, was called nothing but HOmchen (little Horn). 
He WHS, in fact, the smallest in the company, of a stout, but 
pleasing form ; a pug-nose, a mouth somewhat twisted to one side, 
little sparkling eyes, all went to make up a swarthy countenance, 
which always looked like an invitation to laughter. His solid 
little skull was thickly covered with frizzly black hair, and his 
beard, though prematurely grey, he would have liked to let 
grow as a comical mask, to keep the company constantly in a 
roar. For the rest, he was neat and nimble, but insisted that he 
had bandy legs, which everybody granted, since he was bent on 
having it so, but on which many a joke was cracked : for, sioce 
he was in request as a very good dancer, he reckoned it among 
the peculiarities of the fair sex, that they always liked to see 
bandy legs on the floor. His cheerfulness was perpetual, and 
his presence indispensable at every meeting. We, too, were the 
more thick together, as be was to follow me to the University ; 
and he deserves that I should make mention of him with all 
honour, since he stuck to me for many years with infinite 
affection, faithfulness, and patience. 

My ease in rhyming, and in winning from common objects a 
poetic side, had induced him also to try his hand at similar 
labours. We gave a poetical dress to our sociable little ezcur- 
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aions, our pleasure-parties, and th« incidents that occurred in 
them, and thus the description of one incident always suggested 
a new incident. But as such social jests commonly degenerate 
into personalities, and my friend Horn did not always keep his 
burlesque representations within proper bounds, many a mis- 
understanding arose, which, however, could soon be softened 
down and effaced. 

Thus, also, he attempted a heroi-oomical poem — a species of 
]x>etry which was then quite the order of the day. Pope's Rape 
ofihe Lock had called forth many imitations ; Zacharia cultiva- 
ted this branch of poetry with German materials and on Grerman 
soil, and his poems pleased every one, for the subject of them 
was, commonly, some awkward fellow, whom the wags made 
game of, while they favoured his rival. 

It is not wonderful, but yet it excites surprise, when, in con. 
templating a literature, especially that of the Germans, one ob- 
serves how a whole nation can run after a subject which has 
once been happily handled in a certain form, and cannot break 
loose from it again, but will have it repeated in every manner, 
until, at last, the original itself is covered up, and put to death 
by these heaps of imitators. 

The heroic poem of my friend was a voucher for the truth of 
this remarli. At a great sleighing party, an awkward fellow 
chances to have chaise of a lady who does not like him j comic- 
ally enough there befalls him, one after another, every accident 
that can happen on such an occasion, until at last, as he is en- 
treating for the sleigh-driver's right* (,a kiss), he falls from the 
back seat ; for just then, as was natural, the spirits tripped him 
up. The fair one seizes the reins, and drives home alone, where 
a favoured friend receives her, and triumphs over his presump- 
tuous rival. As to the rest, it was very prettily contrived that 
the four difTerent kinds of spirits should worry him in turn, till at 

• The kind of aleigh generally UBcd for pleasutc-parties, iind to which refer- 
ence U here nude, has a seat but for one laily, andj projecting from the back 
of the sleigh, oatakle, is a seat with a saddle for the gallant driver, who uta 
astride on it as on horeelmck, using the guards of the vehicle for stirrups, and 
holding his reins one on one «de and the other on the other side of the ladj's 
head ;— a position which certainly makea the exacting of the aeigh-right veij 
dMienient.— Traia. 
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the end the Gnomes hoist him out of the saddle. The poem, 
written in alexandrines, and founded on a true story, highly de- 
lighted our little public, and we were convinoed that it could 
stand a good comparison with the Wa^rgiamgkt of Lflven, or 
the Bullies of Zacharia. 

Meanwhile, as our social pleasures required but one erening, 
and the preparations for them only a few hours, I had plenty of 
time to read, and, as I thought, to study. To please my father, . 
I diligently reviewed the smaller work of Hopp, and could stand 
an examination in it forwards and backwards, by which means I 
made myself complete master of the chief contents of the Insti- 
tutes. But a restless eagerness for knowledge urged me further ; 
I lit upon the history of classic literature, and from that fell into 
an encyclopedism, in which I read through Gessner's Isagoge 
and Morhof 's Polyhislor, and thus gained me a general notion of 
how many strange things are lo be met with in literature and in 
life. By this persevering and rapid industry, continued day and 
night, I confused more than 1 instructed myself; but I lost my- 
self in a still greater labyrinth when I found Bayle in my father's 
library, and buried my head deep in him. 

But a leading conviction, one which was continually revived 
'within me, was that of the importance of the ancient tongues : 
for, amidst this literary hurly-burly, it continually forced itself 
upon me, that in them were preserved all the models of oratory, aa 
well as of every thing else of worth that the world has ever pos- 
sessed. Hebrew, together with biblical studies, had retired into 
the back.ground, and Greek also, my acquaintance with which did 
not extend beyond the New Testament. I therefore stuck so much 
the more zealously to Latin, whose masterpieces are more within 
our reach, and which, besides its splendid original productions, 
oilers us in translations the wealth of all ages, and the works of the 
greatest scholars. I consequently read much in this language, 
with great ease, and was bold enough to believe I understood my 
authors, because 1 missed nothing of the literal sense. Indeed 1 
was very indignant when 1 learned that Grotius had insolently 
declared, " he did not read Terence as boys do." Happy is 
this narrow-mindedness of youth ! yea, happy also for men in 
general, that they can, at every moment of their existence, fancy 
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ItMnwelvea finished, and inquire after oeither the true nor the 
false, neither into the high nor the deep, but merely after what 
ia within their compreheoaion. 

I had thus learned Latin, as well as German, French, and 
English, merely by practice, without rules, and without a dis- 
tinotire conception of the language. Whoever knows the con- 
dition of school -instructioa, then, will not think it strange that I 
-skipped gTBmmar as well as rhetoric : all seemed to me to come 
together naturatly ; I retained the sound and the sense of words, 
their forms and inflexions, and used the lat^guoge with ease in 
writing and in conversation. 

Michaelmas, the time when 1 was to go to the University, was 
approaching, and my mind was excited quite as much about my 
future prospects in life, as about learning. I grew more and 
more clearly conscious of an aversion to my native city. The 
very heart of all that had been planted in my boyhood and youth 
hod been torn out by the departure of Giretchen ; it needed time 
for them to put forth buds again on either side, and cover over 
the old wounds with a new growth. My nunblings round the 
streets had ceased ; I now went, like others, only where business 
led me. I never revisited Gretchen's quarter of the city, nor 
went even once to its vicinity ; and as my old walls and towers 
became gradually disagreeable to me, so was I displeased at the 
civil constitution of the city also ; all that hitherto seemed so 
worthy of honour, now appeared to me in distorted shapes. As 
a grandson of the Schultheiss, the secret defects of such a re- 
public were not unknown to me ; the less so, as children feel 
quite a peculiar surprise, and are excited to busy researches, as 
soon as something which they have thus far implicitly revered, 
becomes in any degree suspicious. The fruitless indignation of 
upright men, in opposition to those who resort even to bribery, 
in order to gain over men from the (^posits party, had come but 
too plainly to my notice, and I hated every injustice beyond 
measure : for children are always moral rigorists. My father, 
who was concerned in the afiairs of the city only as a private 
citizen, expressed himself with very lively indignation at his 
many disappointments. And, afUr so many studies, so much 
ptuns, after travelling, and accMnplishing himself in various 
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ways, did I not see him, between his four stone walls, leading 
such a solitary life as I could never desire for myself? All 
this put together, lay like a horrible load on my mind, from 
which 1 knew no other way to escape, than by trying to contrive 
a plan of life altogether different from what had been marked 
out for me. In imagination, I threw away my legal studies, and 
devoted myself solely lo the languages, to antiquities, to history, 
and to all the streams that flow from these fountain-heads. 

I received the greatest pleasure at all times from the poetic 
imitation of what I perceived in myself, in others, and in nature. 
1 did it with ever- increasing facility, for it came by instinct, and 
no criticism had ted me astray ; and though I did not feel full conA- 
dence in my productions, I could well regard them as defective, 
but not as altogether exceptionable. Were they censured for 
any thing, I still retained my secret conviction that I could not but 
■gradually improve, and that some time or other, perhaps, I should 
be honourably named along with Hagedorn, Gellert, and other 
such men. Bui a determination like this seemed in itself too empty 
and inadequate ; 1 wished to devote myself openly and with zeal 
to those aforesaid fundamental studies, and 1 thought that while I 
should advance myself more rapidly in my own works by a more 
thorough insight into antiquity, I should at the same time be 
qualifying myself for a professorship in the University, which 
seemed to me the most desirable thing for a young man who 
intends to perfect his own education, and contribute to the im- 
provement of others besides. 

With these intentions, I always had my eye upon Gottingen. 
My whole confidence rested upon men tike Heyne, Michaelis, and 
so many others: my most longing wish was to sit at their feet, 
and attend to their instructions. But my father remained inflexi- 
ble. Some family friends also, who were of my opinion, tried to 
influence him ; but he persisted that I must go to Leipzig. I was 
now, for the first time, resolved that, contrary to his views and 
wishes, it was necessary in self-defence to choose a line of studies 
and of life for myself. The obstinacy of my father, who set him- 
self against my plans without knowing it, strengthened me in my 
impiety, so that I made no conscience of listening to him by the 
hour while lie was describing and repeating to me the course of 
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Studies aud of life which f should pursue at the University and 
in the world. 

Since all hopes of Gottingen were cut oC I now turned my 
eyes towards Leipzig. There Egiesti appeared to me as a brilliant 
light; Morus, too. already awakened much confideDce. I planned 
for myself in secret an opposition-course, or rather I built a castle 
in the air, on a tolerably solid foundation ; aiid (here seemed to 
me even somewhat of romantic honour in my chalking out my 
own path in life, which appeared the less visionary, as Griesbach 
had already maoe great progress in a similar way, and was com- 
mended for it by every one. The secret joy of a prisoner, when 
he has unbound hb fetters and rapidly filed through the bars of his 
gaol-window, cannot be greater tluin was mine as I saw day after 
day disappear, and October drawing nigh. The inclemency of 
the season, and the t)ad roads, of which everybody had something 
to tell me, frightened me not. The thought of having to make 
my eTiirie into a strange place, and in winter too, did not make 
me sad ; suffice it to say, that I only saw that my present situation 
was gloomy, and represented that other unknown world to my- 
self as light and cheerful. Thus 1 pictured dream after dream, 
gave myself up to these exclusively, and promised myself nothing 
but happiness and content in the distance. 

Closely as I kept these projects a secret from every one else, I 
could not hide them from my sister, who, after being very much 
alarmed about them at first, she was finally composed when I 
promised to send after her, so that she could enjoy the brilliant 
station I was to obtain, and share my comfort with me. 

Michaelmas, so longingly expected, came at last, when I set out 
with delight, in company with the bookseller Fleischer and his 
wife (whose maiden name was Triller, and who was going to 
visit her father in Wittemberg) ; and I left behind me the worthy 
city which had given me birth and breeding, with indifference, as 
if I did not care ever to set foot in it again. 

Thus, at certain epochs, children part from parents, servants 
from masters, proteges from their patrons ; and whether it suc- 
ceed or not, such an attempt to stand on one's own legs, to make 
one'sself independent, to live for one's own ends, is always in ac- 
cordance with the behests of Nature. 
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We drove out through the Allerheillgen gate, and had soon left 
Hanau behind us, after which we reached scenes that aroused 
my attention by their novelty, though, at this season of the year, 
they offered little that was pleasing. A continual rain had com- 
pletely ruined the roads, whiclT, generally speaking, were not 
then in such good order as we find them now ; and our journey 
was thus neither pleasant nor propitious. Yet I was indebted to 
this moist weather for the sight of a natural phenomenon which 
must be exceedingly rare, for 1 have seen nothing like it since, 
nor have I heard of its being observed by others. At night we 
were driving up a rising ground between Hanau and Gellenhau- 
sen, and, although it was dark, we preferred walking, rather 
than expose ourselves to the danger and difficulty of that part of 
the road. All at once, in a ravine on the right-hand side of the 
way, I saw what seemed like an extraordinary, illuminated am. 
phitheatre. In a funnel-shaped space there were innumerable 
little lights gleaming, ranged step-fashion over one another, 
and they shone so brilliantly that the eye was dazzled. But 
what confused the sight still more was, that they did not keep 
still, but skipped here and there, as well downwards from above, 
as round and round, and in every direction. The most of them, 
however, remained at rest, and beamed on. It was only with the 
greatest reluctance that I suffered myself to be called away from 
this spectacle, which I could have wished to examine more closely. 
On interrogating the postillion, he, of course, knew nothing about 
such a phenomenon, but said that there was an old stone-quarry 
in the neighbourhood, the excavations of which were filled with 
water. Now whether this was a Pandemonium of Jack o'lan- 
tems, or a company of shining creatures, I will not venture to 
decide. 

The roads through Thuringia were yet worse, and unfortunate- 
ly, at night-fall, our coach stuck fast in the vicinity of Auerstadt. 
We were far from all habitations, and did every thing possible to 
work ourselves out. I failed not to exert myself zealously, and 
must have (hereby overstrained the ligaments of my chest ; for 
soon afterwards I perceived a pain, which disappeared and re. 
turned from time to titpe, and it was only after many years that 
it left me entirely. 

FART II. 8 
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Yet on that aeroe night, aa if it had been set apart by fate for 
alternate good and bad luck, I was destined, after an unexpeot. 
edly fortunate incident, to experience a ridiculous vexatiwi. We 
. met, in AuerslOdt, a married couple of quality, who had just ^en 
arrived, having been belated by a umilar accident ; a pleasmg, 
dignified man, in the prime of hia years, with a very handsome 
wife. They politely invited us to sup in their company, and I 
was very much gratified when the focellent lady ccHidescended 
to address a friendly word to me. But when I was sent onl to 
accelerate the soup which had been ordered, not having be«i ac- 
customed, indeed, to the loss of rest and the fatigues of travelling, 
such an anconquerable drowsiness overtook me diat I fell &st 
asleep while walking, returned into the room with my hat on my 
head, with quiet unconsciousness, too, placed myself behind my 
chair, without remarking that the others were saying grace, and 
never dreamed that I had come to disturb their devotions in a 
very droll way. Frau Fleischer, who lacked neither spirit and 
wit, nor tongue, entreated the strangers, even before they had 
seated themselves, not to be surprised at anything they might see 
here; for that their young fellow-traveller had taken a great 
&ncy for the Quakers, who believe they cannot honour God and 
the king better than with covered heads. The handsome lady 
could not restrain her laughter, which made her look prettier 
than ever, and I would have given everything in the world not to 
have been the cause of a merriment which was ao beautifully be- 
coming in hec countenance. Yet I had scarcely laid aside my 
hat, when iheae persons, with their polished manners, immediately 
dropped the joke, and with the best wine in their bottle-case com- 
pletely put to flight sleep, chagrin, and the memory of all past 
troubles. 

I arrived in Leipzig just at the time of the Fair, from which I 
derived particular pleasure : for here I saw before me the cod. 
tinuation of one peculiarity of my native city, familiar wares and 
traders — only in other places, and in a different order. I rambled 
around the market and the temporary shops with much interest ; 
those inhabitants of the eastern countries, the Poles and Russians, 
in their outlandish dresses, particularly attracted my attentioD, 
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but above all the Greeks, with whose pleasiDg forms and digni- 
fied coatume I was often delighted 

But this uiimatlng bustle was soon over, and now the city 
itself appeared before me, with ita handsome, high, and unifortn 
houses. It made a very good impression upon me, and it cannot 
be denied, that in generali but especially in the silent moments 
of Sundays and holydays, it has something imposing ; and at 
. night, also, wh^i the streets were half in shadow, half illuminated 
by the momilight, diey often invited me to a nocturnal prome- 



In the meantime, compared with what 1 had heretofore been 
accustomed to, this new state of affairs was not at all satisfactory. 
Leipzig calls up before the spectator no antique times ; it belongs 
to a modem epoch, one reaching back but a brief space of time, 
one of commercial activity, of opulence, and of money-making, 
which announces itself to ua in the monuments of this place. 
Yet quite to my liking were the huge-looking buildings, which, 
fronting on two streets, embracing a citizen- world within their 
wide and lofty court-yards, are tike large castles, or rather half- 
oities. In OBe of these strange places I quartered myself, namely, 
in the Bombshell Tavern, between the old Newmarket and the 
new one. The bookseller, Fleischer, occupied, during the fkir, a. 
couple of pleasant rooms, which looked out upon a court-yard, 
animated by the constant passing and repassing ; tuid these I 
took for the rest of the year at a moderate price. I found that a 
theological student was my next room neighbour, Vho was deep- 
ly learned in his professional studies, a sound thinker, but poor, 
and suffered much in his eyes, which caused him great anxiety 
for the future. He had brought this afHiction upon himself by 
his inordinate reading till the latest dusk of the evening, and 
even by moonlight, to save a little oil. Our old hostess was a 
benefiictor to him, always friendly towards me, and took good 
care of us both. 

I now hastened, with my letters of introduction, to Hofrath 
Boehme, a pupil of Maskow, now his successor, and o professor 
of history and public law. A little, thick-set, lively man, re- 
ceived me, friendly enough, and introduced me to his wife. 
Both of them, as well as the other perscHos whom I waited on, 
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gave me the pleasantest hopes for my future residence ; but at 
first 1 let no one know of the design I had formed, although I 
oould scarcely wait for the favourable momeut when I should 
announce myself free from jurisprudence, and devoted to the 
study of the classics. I cautiously delayed till the Fleischers 
had returned, so that my purpose should not be too prematurely 
betrayed to my family. But I then went, without delay, to 
Hofrath Boehme, lo whom I thought I must, first of all, confide 
the matter, and disclosed my views to him with much aelf-impor. 
tance and boldnens of speech. Yet my proposition did not by 
any means meet with a hearty reception. As professor of History 
and Public Law, he had a declared hatred for every thing that 
savoured of the fine arts. Unfortunately he did not stand on the 
best footing with those who cultivated them, and, in particular, 
could not endure Gellert, in whom I had, awkwardly enough, 
expressed much confidence. To send a faithful Audent to those 
men, therefore, while he deprived himself of one, and under 
such circumstances, too, seemed to him altt^ether out of the 
questiiHi. He therefore read me a powerful lecture on the spot, 
in which he protested that he could not permit such a step with* 
out the authority of my parents, even if he approved of it himself, 
which he did not in this instance. He then passionately in. 
veighed against philology and the study of languages, but still 
more poetical exercises, which 1 had allowed to peep out in the 
back-ground. He finally concluded that, if I wished to enter 
more closely into the study of the ancients, it oould not be done 
better than by the way of jurisprudence. He brought to my 
recollection many elegant jurists, such as Eberhard, Otto, and 
Heineccius, promised me mountains of gold from Roman An- 
tiquities and the History of Law, and showed me, clear as the sun, 
that I should here be taking no roundabout way, even if after- 
wards, on more mature del iteration, and with the consent of my 
parents, I should, determine to follow out my plan. He begged 
me, in a friendly manner, to think -the matter over once more, 
and open my mind to him shortly, as it would be necessary to 
come to a determination soon, on account of the impending com- 
mencement of the Lectures. 
Yet it was very polite of him not to press me hard on the spot. 
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His ai^umeDta, and the weight with which he advanced them, 
had already convinced a pliant youth like me, and I now saw, 
for the first time, the difficulties and doubtfulness of a thing 
which I had pictured to myself in secret as so feasible. Frau 
Boehme invited me to see her shortly after. 1 found her alone. 
She was no longer young, and was very sickly, gentle and ten- 
der to an infinite degree, and in decided contrast to her husband, 
whose good-nature bordered on blustering. She led the conver- 
sation to the interview I had lately had with her husband, and 
once more placed the subject before me, in all its bearings, in so 
cordial a manner, so aHectionately and sensibly, that 1 could not 
help giving in ; the few reservations wiiich 1 stood out for were 
also agreed to on their side. 

Thereupon her husband regulated my hours : for I was to 
hear lectures on Philosophy, the History of Law, and the Institutes, 
and some other things. I was content ; but 1 carried my point so 
as to attend Gellert's History of Literature {with Stockhausen 
for a text-book), and hia Practicum* besides. 

The reverence and love with which Gellerl was regarded by 
all young people was extraordinary. I had already visited him, 
and was received by him in a friendly manner. Not of a large , 
frame, slender without being lank, soft and rather pensive eyes, 
a very fine forehead, not too much of a Roman nose, a delicate 
mouth, a face of an agreeable oval, all made hia presence pleas- 
ing and desirable. It cost some trouble to reach him. His 
two Famtdi appeared like priests who keep guard over a sanctu- 
ary, the access to which was not permitted to every body, nor at 
every time ; and such a precaution was very necessary : for he 
would have sacrificed his whole time, had he l>een willing to re- 
ceive and satisfy all those who wished to become more intimate 
with him. 

At first I attended my lectures assiduously and faithfully : 
but the Philosophy would not enlighten me at ^1. In the Lc^ic 
it seemed strange to me that I had to tear asunder, dismember, 
and, as it were, destroy those mental operations which I had per- 
formed with the greatest ease from my youth, and this in order 
to see into the right use of them. I thought I knew about aa 
• Practical Lectures, oa Horala and other Bubjecte.— Trant. 
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much of these things, of the warid, uid ot 6ed, as >tbe F 
himself, and be seemed to he mightily haggled io wan Ihui-ooe 
iplftoe. Yet all went on in tolerable order till towards Stoove- 
tide, when, on St. Thomas* Square, in the neighbourhood of Pn>- 
femur Winkler's house, the moat delicious doughnuts used to 
come hot out of the pan, just at the hour of leotare, and these 
often delayed us so long, that our notes became discndeTed, and 
the conclusion of them, towards Spring, melted away, together 
with the anow, and was lost 

It was quite as had with the iaw-lecturee : lor I knew juet 
about as much as the Professor saw lit to oonununicate to us. 
My stubborn industry in writing down the leotuies at first, was 
paralyzed by degrees, for 1 found it excessively tedious to pea 
down once more the very things which, partly by questioo, 
partly by answer, I had repeated with my father often enough to 
make them stick in my memory forever. The hann which is 
done when young people at school are advanoed too far in many 
things, manifests ilself afterwards still more injuriously when 
Ibeir time and attention ia diverted firom exercises in the lan- 
guages, and the grounding themselves in what are, properly 
flpeaking, preparatory studies, in order to be directed to what aie 
(wlled the practical branches, which diss^iale more titan th^ 
instruct, if diey are not taught methodically and thoroughly. 

I here mention, by the way, another evil by which studmts 
are sorely embarrassed. Professors, as well aa other official 
personages, cannot all be of the same age ; but then the youi^i<er 
ones teach, in fact, only that they may learn, and, if they aie 
men of parts, seek to urge themselves on in advance of their 
age. Thus they pursue their own education altogether at the ex.- 
feose of their hearers, since these are not instructed ki what ia 
really of use to them, but only in what the Professor finds it 
Beoewaiy to elaborate for himself. Among the oldest Professors, 
«n the contrary, there are many who have been for a long time 
atationary ; they deliver in general only fixed views, and, in the 
details, much that time has already condemned as oseless and 
false. A miserable conflict arises between the two, by wbidh 
young minds are draped liither and thitlier, and whi<A can 
scarcely be made up for by the middle-aged Pm&asars, who, 
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al^ougb etiffioiently instructed and educated, always feel wilhia 
tbenwelres an active endeavour ailer knowledge and reflection. 

Now as, in this way, 1 managed to learn much more than I 1 
could regulate in my head, whereby a constantly increasing un- ] 
comfortableness was forced upon me, so aleo, in my exterual i 
life, I experieoced many little diaagreeablenesses, such as one/ 
fflust always pay down as the entrance fee, when he cbanges 
fais place of residence and forms new connexions. The first 
thing that the ladies criticised in me, related to my dresa j 
for I had come from home to the University rather oddly 
equipped. 

My father detested nothing so much as taking useless trouble — 
ne whea any one did not know how to make use of his time, or 
found no opportunity for turning it to account — thus he carried 
bis economy of time and abilities so far, that few things gave 
him greater pleasure than to kill two birds with one stone. He 
tberefbre never engaged a servant for any purpose who could not 
be useful in something else about house. Now, as he had 
always done his writing with his own hand, and hod, latterly, the 
convenience of dictating to the younger members of the family, 
so he found it most advantageous to have tailors for his domes- 
lie^ who were obliged to render a good account of their time, 
for they not only had to make their own liveries, but clothes for 
father and children too, besides doing all the mending. My 
father himself took pains to procure the best cloths and stut^, by 
getting tiiem of the foreign merchants at the fair, and laying 
then) up in store. I still remember well that he always visited 
^e stand of the Messrs. Von LOwenioht, of Aix-la-Chape!le, and 
from my earliest youth had acquainted me with them and other 
eminent merchants. 

Care was also taken of the excellence of the stuff, and a plen- 
tiful stock of different kinds of cloth, of serge and bombazine, was 
kept on hand, besides the requisite lining, so that, as far as the 
materials were concerned, we were not ashamed of being seen. 
But almost everything was spoiled in the making. For when 
such a bome-tailor was anything of a clever hand at sewing and 
making up a coat which was well cut out for him, he was also 
obliged to do the cutting for himself, which did not always suc- 
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oeed to perfection. Hence it followed th&t my father kept what- 
ever belonged to bia clothing in very good and neat order, and 
had it laid by for many years before it was put to use. Thus a 
predilection for certain old fashions and trimmings prevailed, 
which caused our dress sometimes to cut a wonderful figure. 

In this same way had they furnished the wardrobe which I look 
with me to the University ; it was very complete and respectable, 
and there was even a laced suit amongst the rest. Already ac- 
customed to thb kind of out-fit, I thought myself sufficiently well 
dressed ; but it was not long before my female friends convinced 
tne, at first by gentle raillery, then by sensible remonstrances, 
that I looked as if 1 had dropped down out of another world. 
Much as I fett vexed about it, I did not see at first how I could 
help myself. But when the Herr von Masuren, the favourite 
poetical country- bumpkin, once entered the theatre in a similar 
costume, and was heartily laughed at, more by reason of his ex- 
ternal than his internal absurdity, I took courage, and ventured 
at once to exchange my whole wardrobe for one of a late city 
fashion, but, of course, the extent of it was very much shrunk in 
the operation. 

After this trial was surmounted, a new one made its appear- 
ance, which proved to be far more unpleasant, since it concerned 
a matter which one does not so easily cast off and exchange. 

I had been bom and bred in the Upper-German dialect, and 
although my father always laboured after a certain purity of 
langu^e, and, from our youth up, had made us children observant 
of what we may call the real defects of that idiom, and so pre- 
pared us for a better manner of apeaking, I retained many of ita 
deep-seated peculiarities. As their naioelc pleased me, I was fond 
of rendering them conspicuous, and thus every time I used them, 
I incurred a sharp reprimand from my new fellow-townsmen. 
The Upper-German, and perhaps chiefly that which prevails on 
the Rhine and Maine (for great rivers, like the sea-coast, always 
have something animated about them), abounds in similes and al- 
lusions, and makes use of proverbial sayings with a sharp com- 
mon-sense aptness. In boUi cases it is often uncouth, yet always 
appropriate when you see the drift of the expression; only 
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aomething often slips ia, to-be-sure, which proves ofiensive to a 
more delicate ear. 

Every proviDce loves its own dialect ; for it is, properly speak- 
ing, the element in wliich the aoul draws its breath. But every 
one knows with what obstinacy the Misnian dialect has contrived 
to domineer over the rest, and even, for a long time, to exclude 
them. We have suffered for many years under this pedantic 
tyranny, and only by reiterated struggles have all the provinces 
again established themselves in their ancient rights. What a 
lively young man had to endure from this continual tutoring, may 
be easily inferred by any one who reflects that methods of thought, 
imagination, feeling, native character, must be sacrificed, with the 
pronunciation which he at last applies himself to reform. And 
this intolerable demand was made by men and women of educa- 
tion, whose persuasiooB I could not adopt, whose injustice I be- 
lieved I felt, though I was unable to make it plain to myself. 
Allusions reflected from the pithy sayings of the Bible were to be 
forbidden me, as well as the use of the honest-hearted idioms of 
the old Chronicle Histories. 1 must foi^t that I had read the 
Kawer von Kmtersberg, and eschew the use of proverbs, which 
nevertheless, instead of much fiddle-faddle, just hit the nail upon 
the bead ; — all this, which I had appropriated to myself with 
youthful ardour, I must now do without ; I felt myself paralyzed 
to the core, and scarcely knew any more how I ought to express ' 
myself on the commonest subjects. I was told, besides, that one 
ought to speak as he writes, and write as he speaks ; while, to 
me, speaking and writing seemed once for all two different things, 
each of which might well maintain its own rights. And many 
things bad I to listen to, even in the Misnian dialect, which would 
have made no great figure on paper. 

Every one who perceives in this the influence which men and 
women of education, learned men and other persons who take 
pleasure in refined society, so decidedly exercised over a young 
student, will be immediately convinced that we were in Leipzig, 
even if it had not been mentioned. Each one of the German 
Universities has a particular character : for, as no uniform culti- 
vation can pervade our fatherland, so each place sticks to its own 
manners and customs, and carries out, even to the last, its own 
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cIwraoteriMic peculiaritiei ; and the SBine tkiag iK^ds goodof tlw 
UniversitieB. In Jena and Halle roughnem was earned to tbe 
behest pitoh ; bodily strength, skill in fighting, the wildcat self. 
help was the order of the day ; and auch a state of affiure couM 
only be maintained and propagated by the most wiivereal revelltBg 
and riot. The relations of tbe studenta to tbe whabituits <^ 
these cities, no matter how various they migtU be, yet agreed m 
this : that the wild stranger paid no re^rd to the t^tixen, and 
looked upon himself as a peculiar being, privileged to all sorts of 
freedtHB and frolic. In Leipug, on (he oootrary, a student oouM 
soaroely be anything else than polite, as soon as he wished to 
aland on any footing at all with the rich, well-bred, and punotiU- 
ou* inhabitants. 

All politeness, indeed, when it does not present itself as the 
flowering of a great and comprehensive social system, must a^ 
pear restrained, stationary, and in some point* of view, ped'h^^ 
absurd ; and so those wild huntsnten from the Saale* thought they 
had a great superiority over the tame ahepberds on the Plei8*e.t 
Zftchari&'s " Bully" will always be a valuable document, u 
which the manner of life and charaotei at that time rises up be- 
fore onr very eyea ; as his poems in general oauat be wiricome to 
every me who wishes to form for himself an idea of its st^e of 
metal life and manners, which was feeUe, indeed, but amiable oa 
Account of its innocence and childlike simplicity. 

All manners which result from the given relattom of a oota- 
mou existence are indestructible, and, in my time, many things 
still reminded us of Zacharia's Epio poem. Only one of our 
fellow-academicians thought himself rich and independent enough 
to snap his fingers at public opinicm. He drank acquaintance 
with all the hackney-coachmen, whcm he would get to sit inside 
as if they were gentlemen, while he would take tbe ooaoh-box to 
drive them, thought it a great Joke to capsize ihem now and tb«i, 
and contrived to satisfy them for their half-smashed coach as well 
as for their occasional bruises ; but otherwise he did no harm to 
any one, seeming only to make a mock of the public en masse. 
Once, on a most beautiful day for walking, he and a c 
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his seized upon the donkeys of the miller in St. Thomas' Squan ; 
well-dressed, and ia their shoes and stockings, they rode around 
the city with the greatest solemnity, stared at by all the prome- 
nadetB, with whom the glacis was swarming. When some sensi- 
ble pereoBs retnonstrated with him about it, he, quite unembar. 
rassed, assured them ^at he only wanted to see how the Lord 
Christ might have lodced in a like case. Yet be found no imi- 
tators, and few companions. 

For the student of any wealth and standing had every reason 
to show Mmself attentive to the mercantile class, and to be tbe 
more solicitous about an agreeable exterior, as the Colony* ez- 
iiibited a model of French manners. The Professors, c^ulent 
both from their private property and from their liberal salaries, 
were not dependent upon their scholars, and many of the native 
German citizens, educated at tiie Royal schools or other Gymna- 
sia, and hoping for preferment, did not venture to throw off the 
customs of society. The neighbourhood of Dresden, the atten- 
tion paid to us from thenoe, and the true piety of the Superin- 
tendent of the course of studies, could not be without a moral, if 
not a religious iufluence. 

At first I hod no aversion to this kind of life; my letters of in- 
troduction had given me the entree into good families, whose circle 
of relatives also rec«ived me well. Yet I could not but soon feel 
that the company had much to criticise in me, and, after dressing 
myself in their fashion, I must now talk according to their tongues 
too, and, inasmuch as I could plainly see that I was, on the other 
hand, but little beocfited by all the instruction and mental im- 
provement I had promised myself from my academical residence, 
90 1 began to be lazy, and to neglect the social duties of visiting, 
and other similar attentions, and I would have gladly withdrawn 
from all such connexions, had not fear and esteem bound me fast 
to Hofrath Boehme, and confidence and affection to his wile. 
The husband, unfortunately, had not the happy gift of dealing 
with young people, of winning their confidence, and of guiding 
them, for the time, in any emei^ncy. When I visited him I 

• Leipag was bo calleJ, because a large and influential portion of its cMxena 
were Bpnmg from a colony of HuguenoW, who settled there ifter the teroc^Iion 
of the edict of Nantei. — Tram, 
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never got any good by it; his wife, on the contrary, showed a 
genuine interest in me. Her ill health kept her constanlly at 
home. She iavited me to spend many an evening with her, and 
knew how to direct and improve me in many little externals, for 
my manners were good, indeed, but I was not yet master of what 
is properly termed etiguetle. Only one female friend spent the 
evening with her ; but she was quite dictatorial and pedantic, for 
which reason she was excessively disgusting to me, and, out of 
spile to her, I often resumed those unhandsome tricks from which 
the other had already weaned me. Nevertheless, she always had 
patience enough with me, taught me piquet, ombre, and similar 
games, the knowledge and practice of which is held indispensable 
in society. 

But it was in the matter of taste that Madame Boehme had the 
greatest inAu»ice upon me, in a negative way truly, yet one in 
which she agreed perfectly with the critics. The Gottsched- 
freshet had inundated the German world with a true deluge, 
which threatened to rise up even over the highest mountain lops. 
It takes a long time for such a flood to subside again, for the 
mire to dry away; and as thertfare numberless aping poets in 
every age, so the imitation of this flat, milk-and-water stuff pro- 
duced another chaos, of which there is scarcely an idea now 
extant. To find out that trash was trash, was thence the great- 
est sport, yea, the triumph of the critics of those days. Who- 
ever had only a little common sense, was superficially acquainted 
with the ancients, and was somewhat more familiar with the mod- 
ems, thought he possessed a standard scale by which everything 
could be measured. Frau Boehme was an educated woman, who 
set her face against what was trivial, weak, and commonplace ; 
she was, besides this, the wife of a man who lived on particularly 
bad terms with poetry, and would not even allow what she per- 
haps approved of to be of any value. She would listen, indeed, 
for some time, with patience, when I ventured to recite to her the 
verses or prose of bmous poets, such as already stood in good 
repute, — for then, as always, I remembered every thing by heart 
that chanced in any degree to please me ; but her complaisance 
was not of long duration. The first whom ^le outrageously 
abused were the poets of the Weisse school, who were so often 
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quoted, even with great applause, and had very particulaiy de- 
lighted me. Nor, truly, when I looked more cloeeiy into the 
matter, could 1 say she was wrong. I had sometimes, too, made 
bold to deliver before her, though anonymously, some of my own 
poems ; but they fared no better than the rest of the set. And 
thus, in a short time, the beautitiil, gay.ooloured meadows at the 
foot of the German Parnassus, where I was so fond of Insula- 
ting, were mercilessly mowed down, and I was even compelled 
to toss about the drying hay myself, and to ridicule that as life- 
less which, a shcrt time before, had given me such lively joy. 

Without knowing it, Professor Moms came to strengthen her 
instructions. He was an uncommonly gentle and iriendly man, 
whom I became acquainted with at the table of Hofrath Ludwig, 
and who received me very pleasantly when I begged the privi- 
lege of visiting him. Now while making inquiries of him con- 
cerning antiquity, I did not conceal from him what delighted me 
among the moderns ; when he spoke about such things, it was 
with more calmness Than Madame Boehme, but, what was stilt 
worse, with more of fundamental principle ; and he thus opened 
my eyes, at first to my greatest chagrin, but ailerwards to my 
surprise, and at last to my edification. 

Besides this, there came the Jeremiads with which Gellert in 
hb Fraeticum was wont to warn us against poetry. He wished 
only for prose essays, and always criticised them first. Verse 
he treated as a sorry addition, and what was the worst of all, even 
my prose found little grace in his eyes: for, after my old fashion, 
I used always to take a little romance as the foundation, which I 
was fond of working out in the epistolary form. The subjects 
were impassioned, the style was elevated above ordinary prose, 
and the contents may not, indeed, have displayed any very deep 
knowledge of mankind in the author ; and so T stood in very 
little favour with our Professor, although he carefully looked 
through my labours as well as those of the others, corrected them 
with red ink, and added a moral observation here and there. 
Many leaves of this kind, which I kept for a long time with satis- 
faction, have unfortunately, in the course of years, at last disap- 
peared from among my papers. 

If elderly persons wish to play the pedagt^ue properly, they 
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■houM Beitbor pn^ibit dor readsr diaa^'eegible to k young sama 
may thing which gives him p1eas«ire, no matter of what kind it 
may be, onleas, at the same time, tbay can have something eUe to 
put in its place, or oas oontrive a aubstitula. Everybody protested 
•gainst my tastes uri inclinations, and what they recommended 
to me intead of tliem lay partly so &r Irom em that I oould not 
pMiuve its exoellenoiea, or partly stood •■> near that I thought it 
not a itiut better than what they inveighed against. I thus be- 
came perfectly confuaed on the aubjeot. Mid promised myself the 
beat results from a lecture of Emeeti'a on Cwero de Oratore. I 
learned eomedung, indeed, irom tlua prelectioBt but was not en- 
U^tened tm the subject I cared most about I required a stand- 
ard scale of t^nicm, and thought I peroeived that nobody pos- 
sessed it : ibr no one agreed widi another, even when they Iffought 
ibrward examples ; and how were we to oome by a settled 
judgTOMit, when they managed to reckon up so many faults in 
the amiable writings of a man lUce Wielaud, wriUngs which cap- 
tivated ua younger f(dk completely f 

Amid tiiese manifold dlMractions, this tearing to pieces of my 
dispositioiiB and my studies, it happened that I took my dinners 
at Hofrath Ludwig's. He was a medictd man, a botanist, and 
his company, with the exception of-^orus, consisted of physi- 
oians just conuneDcing pracUce, or near the completion of their 
studies. Now during these hours I heard no other cimvematioa 
than about nwdicine or natural history, and my imagination waa 
drawn over into quite a new field. I heard the names of Haller, 
Linnseus, Bu^n, mentioned with great respect ; end even whea 
dilutes arose about mistakes into which they might have fallen, 
all ^reed in the end to honour the acknowledged abundance of 
their merits. The subjects were entertaining and important, and 
enchained my attention. By little and little I became familiar 
with many names and a copious terminology, which I caught up 
the more willingly as i was afraid to write down a rhyme, al- 
though they suggested themselves to me never so spontaneously ; 
or even to read a poem, ht I was fearful lest it might please me 
at the time, and perhaps the next tiling would be, that I must dis- 
cover it to be poor stuff, like so much else. 

This uncertainty of taste and judgment daily disquieted me 
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more, so that at last [ fell into despair. I had token with inft~. 
those of my youthful labours which I thought the best, partly be- 
cause I hoped to get me some credit by them, partly to be able to 
prove my progresa with the greater dertainty ; but I found my- 
self in the miserable situation in which a man is placed, when a 
complete change of mind is required of him, a renouncing of all 
that he has hitherto loved and found good. After some time, 
however, and many struggles, I conceived so great a contempt 
for my labours, begun and ended, that one day I burnt up poetry 
and prose, plans, sketches, and projects all together in the kitchen 
fire-place, and threw our good old landlady Into no small fright 
and anxiety by the smoke-clouds which filled the whole house. , 
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So much has been written about the condition ol German 
literature at that time, and so sufficingly, that every one who 
t^es an interest in it may, with oare, be completely informed ; 
in their judgment of it, also, the )>ublic are now pretty well 
agreed ; and what I intend to say concerning it at present, as it 
were piece-meal and disconnectedly, relates not so much to how 
it was constituted in itself fts to its infiuencea on me. I will 
therefore first speak of 'those things by which the public is par- 
ticularly agitated, namely, satire and criticism, — those two hered- 
itary foes of all comibrtable enjoyment of life, and of all cheerful, 
self-sufficient, living poetry. 

In times of peace every one lives afler his own fashion : the 
citizen carries on his trade or his bueioess, and enjoys ihe fruits 
of it afterwards ; the author, too, may compose what be will, at 
his ease publish his labours, and, mnce he thinks he has done 
sometbing good and useful, hope for renown, if not reward. In', 
this tranquillity the cilizen is disturbed by the satirists, the author '] 
by the critics, and peaceful society is thus put into a disagreeable 
agitation. 

The literary epoch in whioh I was born was developed out of 
the preceding one by the spirit of opposition. Giermany, so long 
inundated by foreign peoples, interpenetrated by intruders from 
-other nations, and beholden to foreign languages in literary and 
diplomatic transactions, could not possibly cultivate her own 
speech. Together with so many new ideas, innumerable foreign 
words were obtruded upon her, necessarily and unnecessarily, 
itnd men were induced to make use of outlandish expressions 
and turns of language, even for objects already known. The 
Gennan, having run wild for nearly two hundred years in an 
unfaa[^y tumultuary state, went to school to the Frenchman to 
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learn manners, tnd to the Romans, in order to express himself 
properly. But this was to be done in the mother-tongue, where 
the literal application of those idioma, and their half German!- 
zaticm, turned their general as well as business style into ridicule. 
Besides this, they made an immoderate use of the allegories of 
tiie southern languages, and employed them most extravagantly. 
Just so they transferred the stately deportment of the prince-like 
citizens of Rome to the intercourse between their German village 
liierati, and were at home nowhere — least of all in their own 

Bui as works of genius had already appeared, even in this 
epoch, the German sense of freedom tuid joy also now began to 
stir. Led on by a genuine earnestness, this insisted that men 
should write purely and naturally, without the intermixture of 
foreign words, and according to ttte common intelligible sense of 
the vernacular. By these praiseworthy endeavours, however, 
the doors and gates were thrown open to the wide-spreading 
mediocrity of fatherland — yea, the dike was dug through by 
which the great deluge was shortly to rush in. Meanwhile, a 
stiff pedantry long stood its ground in all the four faculties, until 
at last, much later, it fled for refuge from one of them into 
another. 

Men of parts, children of Nature looking freely about thera, 
had thenceforth two apparently opposite objects on whicH they 
could exercise themselves, against which they could labour, 
and, as the matter was of no great importance, give the rein to 
their caprices : these were, a language disfigured by foreign 
words, metaphors, and turns of speech on the one hand, and the 
worthlessness of such writings as had been careful to keep them- 
selves free from those faults on the other, though it occurred to 
nobody, that while they were battling against one evil, they had 
to call on the other for assistance. 

LiSKOW, a daring young man, first ventured to attack by 
name a shallow, silly writer, whose awkward demeanour under 
the infliction soon gave him an opportunity to treat him still 
more severely. He then went further, and constantly aimed his 
scorn at particular persons and objects, whom be despised and 
sought to render contemptible, and even peraeout«d with possion- 
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ate hatred. But his career was short ; for he soon died, ud- 
known except as a restless, irregular youth. The talent and 
character shown in what he did, although he accompliahed little, 
may have seemed valuable to his countrymen : for the Germans 
have always shown a peculiar pious kindliness to talents of good 
promise, when prematurely cut olf. Suffice it to say, that Lis- 
kow was very early praised and recommended to us as an excel- 
lent satirist, who could have attained a rank even above the uni- 
versally-beloved Rabener. But here, indeed, we saw ourselves 
no better off than before : for we could discover nothing in his 
writings, but that he had found out that what was silly was silly, 
which seemed to us quite a matter of course. 

Rabener, well educated, bred up under good scholastic in- i 
struotion, of a cheerful, and by no means passionate or malicious 
disposition, undertook general satire. His censure of the so-called 
vices uid follies springs from the clear views of a cool common 
sense, and from a fixed moral conception of what the world 
ought to be. His denunciation of faults and failiuga is harmless 
and serene ; but, in order to excuse even the slight boldness of his 
writings, we must suppose that the improving of fools by ridicule 
is no fruitless undertaking. 

A personal character like that of Rabener will hardly appear 
again. As an able, punctual man of business, he did his duty, 
and thus gained the good opinion of his fellow -townsmen and the 
confidence of his superiors ; along with which, he gave himself 
up, by way of recreation, to a good-humoured indifference for all 
that immediately surrounded him. Pedantic liUraU, empty- 
headed youngsters, every sort of intellectual narrowness and 
conceit, he made sport of rather than satirized, and even his sar- 
casm expressed no contempt. Just in the same way did he jest 
about his own condition, his ill luck, his life and his death. 

There was little of the sesthetic about the manner in which 
this writer handled his subjects. In external forms he is indeed 
varied enough, but throughout he makes too much use of direct 
irony, — that is to say, he praises what is blameworthy and blames 
what is praiseworthy,— a figure of speech which should be used 
but seldom ; for, in the long run, clear-sighted men become tired 
of it, it confuses the weak-headed, and only pleases the great mid- 
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die clus, vho, without any special expense of braiiu, fttncj 
tbeinaetvea more knowing than others. But whatever be brings 
belbre us, and the way in which he does it, alike testify to hia 
rectitude, cheerfulneis and equanimify, by wbioh w« always feel 
ourselves charmed ; Uie unbounded applause of his own times- 
was one consequence of such moral excelleDcies. 

That people should look for the originals of his general descrip. 
tiona and find them, was natural ; that individuals complained of 
him, followed from the above ; his long apologies that his satire 
was not at all personal, prove the spite which they had provoked. 
Some of hia letters crown bim at once as a mtm and an author. 
The confidential epistle in which he describes the siege of Dres* 
den, when he lost his house, his efibcts, his writings and his peri- 
wigs, without having his equanimity in the least shaken or his 
cheerfulness clouded, is highly precious, although his contempo. 
raries and fellow-citizens could not forgive him his happy turn of 
mind. The letter where he speaks of the decay of his strength 
and of his approaching death is in the highest degree worthy of 
respect, and Rabener deserves to be honoured as a saint by all good- 
humoured, intelligent men, who cheerfully resign themselves to 
whatever happens here on earth. 
f I tear myself away from him reluctantly, yet I would make 
this remark : his satire refers throughout to the middle-class ; ha 
/ lets us see here and there that he is also well acquainted with the 
\ipper ranks, but does not hold it advisable to come in contact 
with them. It may be added, that he has had no successor, that 
no one has been found who could have come up to him, or any- 
thing like it. 

Now for Criticism ! and first of all (or attempts at theorizing. 
It is not going too far when we say that the ideal had, at tluit 
time, escaped out of the world into Religion ; it scarcely made 
its appearance in moral philosophy ; no one had an idea of even 
a single one of the highest principles of Art. They put Gott- 
• sched's Critical Art of Poetry into our hands; it was usefijl and 
instructive enough, for it gave us an historical knowledge of all 
the kinds of poetry, as well as of rhythm and its difierent move- 
ments; the poetic genius was presupposed! But, besides that, 
the poet was to have infbrmatioQ and even learning, he must pos. 
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tess-tosta, and every, thing else of that kind. They directed us 
at last to Horace's Art of Poetry ; we gazed with awe upon iso- 
lated goldeo sayings of this iuvaluable work, but knew not in the 
leaet what to do with it as a whole, or how we should make use 
of it. 

The Swiss stepped forth as Gottsched's antagonists ; they too 
must do something di^rent, diey would accomplish scmething 
better : accordingly we heard that they were in fact superior. 
Bbbitinoeb's Critical Art of Poeby y^ taken in hand. Herex,' 
we reached a wider field, but, properly speaking, only a greater 
labyrinth, which wb# so much the more tiresome as an able man, 
in whom we had confidence, was leading us around and around 
therein. A brief review will justify this opinion. 

They had been able to tind no fundamental axioms for poetry 
in tiie abstract ; it was too spiritual and too volatile. Painting, 
an art which one can grasp with his eyes, and follow up step by 
step, seemed more favourable for such purposes ; the English and 
French had already theorized about plastio Art, and by a com- 
parison with this, they thought to discover the fundamental prin- 
ciple of poetry. The former places images before the eyes, this 
before the taacj ; poetical images, too, were the first part of poe. 
try which was taken into consideration. Men began (said they) 
with comparisons, descriptions followed, and only that was ex- 
pressed which had always been apparent to the external senses. 

To Images, then ! But where should you get these images ex- " 
cept from Nature 1 The painter imitates Nature professedly ; ( ■ 
why not the poet also ? But Nature, as she lies before us, is not 
fit to be imitated : she contains so much that is insignificant an^ 
worthless, you must make a selection ; but what determines the 
ohoioe 1 you must select what is striking ; but what is striking t 

To answer this question the Swiss may have taken a long 
Ume to consider : ^ they cante to a truly singular, and though 
clever, yet ridiculous idea. They pronounced that the most stri. 
king is always that which is new ; and after they had brooded 
over this for a while, they discovered that the marvellous is al- 
ways newer than everything else. 

Their poetical criteria had thus acquired a tolerable degree of 
(KHuistency ; but they had still to consider that the marvellous 
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might be empty and without relation to man. But this necessary 
relation, which they demanded, must be a moral one, from whioh 
the improvement of mankind should obviously follow, and thus a 
poem had reached its utmost aim when, with every other perfec- 
tion, it was useful besidea. They now wished to test the differ- 
ent Icinda of poetry according to all these requisites ; those which 
imitated Nature, besides tteing marvellous, and at the same tinte 
of a moral aim and use, were to rank the first and highest. And 
after much deliberatitm this great pre-eminence was at last as- 
cribed, with the highest degree of conviction, to .^aop's Fables ! 

Strange as such a perversion may now appear, it had the moat 
decided influence on the best minds. That Gellest aud sub- 
sequently LicHTWEE devoted themselves to this department, that 
V even Lbssins attempted to labour therein, that so many others 
turned their talents in that direction, speaks for the confidence 
which this species of poetry bad gained. Theory and practice 
(always work upon each other; you can see what men think, 
(mm their works ; and, from their opinions, tell beforehand what 
; they will do. 

Yet we must not dismiss the theory of the Swiss without do- 
ing them justice. Bodhbs, no matter how much pains he took, 
,_. remained theoretically and practically a child all his life. B&Err- 
INQEB was an able, learned, sagacious man ; the essentials of a 
poem did not all escape him when he looked rightly about him ; 
— indeed it appears that he may have dimly felt the deficiencies 
of his system. Remarkable, for instance, is his query : "Whe- 
ther a certain descriptive poem of Konig's, on the Revieto-camp of 
Augvttm the Second, is properly a poem 1" The answer to it, 
too, displays good sense. But it may serve for his complete jus- 
tification that he, starting from a false point on a. circle almost 
run out already, etill struck upon the main principle, and at the 
end of his book finds himself compelled to ^^commend as addi- 
tions, so lo speak, the representation of ftiannera, character, pas- 
sions, in short, the whole inner man ; to which, indeed, poetry 
pre-eminently belongs. 

It may well be imagined into what confusion young minds felt 
themselves thrown by such dislocated maxims, half-understood 
laws, and split-up dogmas. They betook themselves to exam- 
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pies, and there, too, were no better off; foreigners as well as the 
ancients stood too far from us, and a decided Individ ijality always 
peeped out from the beat native poets, whose good [l^pts we could 
not lay claim to, and into whose faults we could not but be afraid 
of falling. For him who felt anything productive in^mself it 
was a desperate condition. 

When one considers closely what was wanting in the German 
poetry, it was a space to expand itself in, and that, too, a national 
one; there was never alack of talent. Here we make mention 
only of GuKTHER, who may be called a poet in the full sense of v^ 
the word, of decided talent, endowed with sensibility, imagination, 
memory, the gifts of conception and representation, productive in 
the highest degree, ready at rhythm, ingenious, witty, and of va- 
ried information besides ; sufGce it to say, he possessed all the 
requisites for creating, by means of poetry, a second life, even 
under our common ,real life. We admired the great facility 
with which, in his occasional poems, he elevated all circumstan- 
ces by the finer feelings, and embellished them with suitable sen- 
timents, images, and historical and fabulous traditions. Their 
roughness and wildness belonged to his time, his mode of life, and 
especially to his character, or if you will have it so, his want of 
fixed character. He did not know how to put himself under the 
curb, and so his life, like hb poetry, dissolved. 

Gunther, by his vacillating conduct, had trifled away his chance 
of being employed at the court of Augustus the Second, where, 
in addition lo every other species of ostentation, they were look- 
ing about for a court-poet also, who could elevate and grace their 
festivities, and immortalize a transitory pomp. Von Kdnifi was \ 
more mannerly and more fortunate ; he filled this post with dig- 
nity and applause. 

in all monarchical states the material for poetry comes down 
from the upper classes, and the Review-camp at Mahlberg was, 
perhaps, the first worthy object, provincial if not national, which 
presented itself to a poet. Two kings saluting one another in 
the presence of a great host, their whole courts and military 
state around them, well-appointed troops, a mock-fight, _/Stef of all 
kinds ; — business enough for the outward sense, and overflowing 
materials for descriptions and descriptive poetry, 

PART II. 4 
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There was, indeed, an ionate deficiency in thia subject, in that 
it was only pomp and show, which could result in no real action. 
Except the princes no one distinguished himself, and since it was 
so, the poet could not render any one conspicuous without oSend- 
ing the others. He had to consult the Court and State Calendar, 
and the delineation of the persons therefore went off pretty drily ; 
his contemporaries already reproached him with having described 
the horses better than the men. But should not this plainly re- 
dound to his credit, that he showed hia art just where a fit object 
presented itself? The main ditBculty, too, seems soon to have 
manifested itself to him : since the poem never advanced beyond 
the first canto. 

Amidst such studies and reflections an unexpected event sur- 
prised me, and thwarted my laudable design of becoming ac- 
quainted with our new literature from the beginning. My coun- 
V'' tryman, John George Schlosser, after spending his academical 
years with industry and exertion, had repaired to Frankfort-on. 
the-Maine in the customary profession of an Advocate ; but his 
mind, aspiring and seeking after the universal, could not recon- 
cile itself to this situation for many reasons. He accepted, with- 
i/ out hesitation, an office as private secretary to the Duke Lttowio 
of WuKTEMRBBQ, who resided in Treptow ; for the Prince was 
classed among those great men who, in a noble and independent 
manner, purposed to enlighten themselves, their families, and the 
world, and to bring about some united action for better and higher 
aims. It was this Prince Lndwig who, to ask advice about the 
education of his children, had written to Rousseau, whose well- 
known answer began with the suspiciouB-looking phrase: St 
j'avait le malkeur d'etre ni prince. 

Not only in the aftairs of ttie Prince, but also in the education 
of his children, was Schiosser cow glad to assist in word and deed, 
if not to superintend. This noble young man, cherishing the 
best desires, and labouring after a perfect purity of morals, would 
have easily estranged men from him by a certain dry austerity, 
if his fine and rare literary cultivation, his kuowledge of lan- 
guages, and his facility at expressing himself by writing in verse 
as well as in prose, had not attracted every one, and made living 
with him more agreeable. It had been announced to me that be 
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vould pass through Leipzig, and I expected him with longing. 
He came and put up at a little inn or wine-tavern that stood in 
the Marsh,* and whose host was named Sohonkopf. This man 
had a Frankfort woman to wife, and although he entertained few 
persons during the rest of the year, and could lodge no strangers 
in his little house, yet at Fair-time was patronized by many 
Frankforters, who used to eat, and even take quarters there also, 
upon a pinch. Thither I hastened to inquire after Schlosser, as 
he had sent to notify me of his arrival. I scarcely remembered 
having seen him before, and found a young, well-fonned man, 
with a round, close-compressed face ; not sufficiently so, however, 
to render the features at all stumpy. The form of his rounded 
forehead, between black eyebrows and curling -hair, indicated 
earnestness, sternness, and, perhaps, stubbornness. He was, in a 
certain measure, the opposite of myself, and this very thing may 
have laid the foundation of our lasting friendship. I had the 
greatest respect for his talents, the more so as I very well saw 
that he was always very deliberate, and thus wherever he acted 
qr assisted, it was done with certainty. The respect and the 
confidence which I showed him confirmed his affection, and in. 
creased the forbearance with which he was compelled to regard 
my lively, impetuous, and ever.exci table disposition, in such con< 
trast with his own. He studied the Engtbh writers diligently ; 
Pope, if not his model, was yet in his eye, and in opposition to 
that author's Essay on Man^ he had written a poem in like form 
and measure, in which the Christian Religion was made to tri- 
umph over the former's Deism. Amid the great hoard of papers 
which he carried with him, he showed me poetical and prose 
compositions in all languages, which, as they challenged me to 
imitation, gave me infinite disquietude once more. Yet I con- 
trived to help myself immediately by activity. I wrote German, 
French, English and Italian poems, addressed to him, the subject 
matter of which I took from our conversations, which were al- 
ways on important and instructive subjects. 

Schlosser did not wish to leave Leipzig without having seen its 
men of note, face to face. I willingly took him to those I knew ; 

* A put of the ci^ of L«[aig ■» called ; lu one portioa of New Teak city, 
new Perry Wrert, ii commonly called the Saamp.—TroM. 
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and in this way 1 became honourably acquainted with those 
wlioin I had not yet visited, since he was received with distinc- 
tion as a man of education whose character was already fixed, 
and who very well linew how to sustain the burden of the con- 
versation. 1 cannot pass over our visit to Gottsched, as it ex- 
empIifieB the character and manners of that man. He lived very 
respectably in ihe first story of the Golden Bear, where the el- 
der Breitkopr had promised him a lodging for life, on account of 
the great advantage which Gottsched's writings, translations, and 
other aids had hrought to the trade. 

We were announced. The servant led us into a large chamber, 
saying, his master would come immediately. Now I cannot say 
whether or nn we misunderstood a gesture which he made ; 
enough, we thought he directed us into the adjoining room. We 
entered, and to a singular scene : for, on the instant, Gottsched, 
that tall, broad, gigantic man, came in at the opposite door in a 
morning gown of green damask lined with red taffeta; but hia 
monstrous head was bald and uncovered. This last, however, 
was to be immediately provided for : the servant sprang in at 
a side-door with a great full-bottomed peruke in his hand (the 
curls came down to the elbows), and handed the head-ornament 
to his master with gestures of terror. Gottsched, without man- 
ifesting the least vexation, took the peruke from the servant's 
arm with his left hand, and as he very dextrously swung it up 
on his head, gave the poor fellow such a box on the ear with his 
right paw, that he went spinning out at the door, as they com- 
monly do in a farce ; whereupon the respectable old grand&ther 
invited us quite gravely to be seated, and kept up a pretty long 
conversation with good grace. 

As long as Schlosser remained in Leipzig I dined daily with 
him, and became acquainted with a very pleasant set of boarders. 
Some Livonians, and the son of Hermann (chief court-preacher 
in Dresden), afterwards burgermasler in Leipzig, and their tutors ; 
Hofrath Pfeil, author of the Count eon P., a continuation of 
Gellert'a Swedish Couitless ; Zacharia, a brother of the poet ; 
and Kreb£L, editor of geographical and genealogical manuals ; 
all these were polite, cheerful, and friendly men. Zacharia was 
the moat quiet ; Pfeil, an elegant man, who had something al- 
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most diplomatic about him, yet without afFectBtion and with great 
good-humour ; Krebel, a genuine PallstafT, tall, corpulent, fair, 
with prominent, merry eyes, aa bright as the sky, always hap- 
py and of good cheer. These persons al! received me in the 
most handsome manner, partly on Schlosser's account, partly, too, 
on account of my own frank good-humour and obligingness, and 
it needed no great persuasion to make me partake of their table 
in future. In fact, I remained with them after Schlosser's de- 
parture, deserted Ludwig's table ; and I found myself so much 
the better off in this boarding club, as I was very well pleased 
with the daughter of the family, quite a neat, pretty girl, and liad 
opportunities to exchange friendly glances with her, — a comfort 
which I had neither sought nor found agreeable since that mis- 
chance with Gretchen. 1 spent the dinner-hours with my friends 
cheerfully and profitably. Krebel, indeed, loved me, and knew 
how to teaze me in moderation, and stimulate me ; Pfeil, on the 
contrary, showed liis earnest afTection for me by trying to guide 
and settle my judgment upon many points. 

During this intercourse, I perceived, through conversation, 
through examples, and through my own reflectibns, that the first 
step in delivering ourselves from the wishy-washy, long-winded 
epoch of nullity, could be takep only by definiteness, precision, 
and brevity. In the style which had hitherto prevailed you 
could not distinguish the commonplace from what was better, 
since all were brought down to a level with each other. Au- 
thors had already tried to escape from this wide-spread disease, 
with more or less success. Halleb and Rakler were inclined 
to compression by nature ; Lessing and Wieland were led to it by 
reflection. The fornier became by degrees quite epigram matical 
in his poems, terse in Minna, laconic in Emilia Galolii, — not till 
afterwards did he return again to that serene ruilveU which be- 
comes him so well in Nathan. Wieland, who had been occa- 
sionally prolix in Agalhon, Don Sylvia, and the Comic Tales, be- 
came condensed and precise to a wonderful degree, as well as 
exceedingly graceful, in Musarion and Idris. Klofstock, in 
the first cantos of the Messias, is not without diffuseness ; in his 
Odes and other minor poems he appears compressed, as also in 
his tragedies. By his emulation of the ancients, especially 
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Tacitus, he is constanily forced into narrower limits, by which, 
a.t last, he becomes obscure and not relishable. Gerstenbbbg, of 
fine but eccentric genius, is also condensed, his merit is appreci- 
ated, but on the whole he gives little pleasure. Gleim, prolix and 
easy by nature, with difficulty becomes concise, for once, in his 
war-songs, Ramleb is properly more of a critic than a poet. He 
begins to make the collection of what the Germans have accom- 
plished in Lyric poetry. Now he finds that scarcely a single 
poem is perfect enough to satisfy hira ; he must leave out, dress 
over, and alter, so as to get the thing into some kind of shape. 
By this means he makes himself almost as many enemies as there 
are poets and amateurs, since every one recognizes himself 
again, properly speaking, only in his deficiencies, and the pub- 
lic interests itself sooner for a blundering individual than for that 
which is produced or amended accoi'ding to a uniform law of 
, taste. Rhythm lay yet in the cradle, and no one knew of a 
method to shorten its childhood. Poetical prose came into vogue. 
Gesnkb aod Klopstock raised up many imitators ; others again 
still demanded metre, and translated this prose into such rhythm 
as they could manage. Neither did any one thank them for this : 
for they were obliged to make omissions and additions, and the 
original prose always passed for the better of the two. But the 
more this conciseness was aimed at by all these, so much the 
more was a critical examinatirai possible, since the pith of their 
writings, being more closely compressed, allowed of some certain 
comparison at last. It followed also, at the same time, that many 
kinds of truly poetical forms arose ; for as they tried to represent 
only the necessary parts of every object which they wished to 
imitate, so justice must be done to every one of those, and in this 
manner, though no one did it consciously, the modes of represen- 
tation multiplied themselves, among which also there were some 
which really bordered on caricature, and many an attempt went 
off unsuccessfully. 

Without all question, Wieland possessed the finest natural gifcs 
of all. He had early accomplished himself in those ideal regions 
where youth loves to linger ; but when he was put out of conceit 
with them by what is called experience, by the events of the world 
and women, he threw himself on the side of the actual, and pleased 
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himself and others with the contest of the two worlds, where, in 
light skirmishing between jest and earnest, he displayed his ge- 
nius to the most beautiful advantage. How manj' of his brilliant 
productions came out during the time of my academic years ! 
Musarion made the deepest impression upon me, and I can yet 
remember the place and the very spot where I got sight of the 
first proof-sheetsi which Oeser lent me. Here it was that I be- 
lieved 1 saw antiquity again living and fresh. Everything that 
is plastic in Wieland'a genius here shows itself in its highest per- 
fection, and when that Phanias-Timon, condemned to an unhappy 
insipidity, finally reconciles himself to his mistress and to the 
world, you feel that, with him, you may easily live through your 
own misanthropical epoch. For the rest, we were glad to see in 
this work a good-natured aversion to those sublimated sentiments, 
which, by reason of their easy misapplication to life, are often 
strongly suspected of enthusiasm. We pardoned the author for 
persecuting with ridicule what we held as true and worthy of 
reverence, the more readily, as he thereby gave us to understand 
that it caused him continual trouble. 

How miserably the critics then received such labours may be 
seen from the first volumes of the Universal German Library. 
The Comic Tales met with honourable mention ; but here there 
is no trace of any insight into the character of this very kind of 
poetry. The reviewer had formed his taste on examples, as every 
one did at that time. He never takes it into consideration that, 
in a critical judgment of such parodistical works, you must first 
of all have before your eyes the original noble, beautiful objects, 
in order to see whether the parodbt has really gotten from them a 
weak and comical side, whether he has borrowed anything, or, 
under the appearance of such an imitation, has perhaps given us 
an excellent invention of his own. Nothing is to be expected from 
all this, except that poems are praised and blamed by patches. 
The reviewer, as he himself confesses, has marked so much that 
pleased him, that he cannot send it all to press. They received 
that most meritorious translation of Shakspeare, too, with the ex- 
clamation : " To speak with justice, one should not have a man 
like Shakspeare translated !" It will be understood, without a 
word more, how infinitely far the Universal German Library was 
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behind-huid in the article of taste, and that young people, ani- 
mated by true feeling, had to look about them for other guiding 

The Germans sought everywhere for the materials which, in 
this manner, gave more or less determinateness to form. They 
had handled few national subjects, or none at all. Schlegel'a 
Hermann only showed the way. The tendency to idyl extended 
itself without end. Gesner's want of distinctive character, with 
his great gracefulness and childlike simple-heartedness, made 
every one think that he could da something of the same kind 
himself. Just so those poems which should have pourtrayed a 
ibreign nationality, were built out of no materials but such as 
belonged to the whole human race in general ; for instance, the 
poems founded on Jewish pastoral life, principally those on the 
patriarchs, and whatever else relates to the Old Testament. 
Bodmer'a Noacki<U was a perfect symbol of the watery deluge 
that swelled high around the German Parnassus, and which 
abated but slowly. Theleading-stringsof Anacreon, at the same 
time, allowed innumerable mediocre geniuses to reel about at 
will. The precision of Horace compelled the Germans to con- 
form to him, though but slowly. Heroi-comical poems, mostly 
after the model of Pope's Bape of the Lock, did not serve to bring 
in better limes. 

Yet I must here make mention of a delusion, the operation of 
which was as serious as it must seem ridiculous when one ex- 
amines it more closely. The Germans had now sufficient his- 
torical knowledge of all the kind^ of poetry in which the different 
nations had distinguished themselves. This pigeon-hole work, 
which, properly speaking, totally destroys the inner conception of 
poetry, was already pretty completely coopered together by 
Gottsched in his Critical Art of Poetry, and it was shown at the 
same time that Gierman poets, too, had already known how to 
exemplify all the rubrics with excellent works. And so it went 
on constantly. Each year the collection was more respectable, 
but each year also, one work pushed another out of the place in 
which it had hitherto shone. We now possessed, if not a Homer, 
yet a Vii^il and a Milton ; if not a Pindar, yet a Horace ; of 
Theocrituses there was no lack ; and thus they weighed them- 
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selves by comparisons with those of other countries, whilst the 
mass of poetical works always increased, until, at last, they could 
find room for comparisoos among themselves. 

Now though the matter of taste stood on a very uncertain foot- 
ing, there could be no dispute but that, within the Protestant 
part of Germany and of Switzerland, what is generally called 
oommon sense began to bestir itself briskly at that epoch. The 
Scholastic philosophy, — which always has the merit of propound- 
ing according to received axioms, in a favourite order, and under 
fixed rules, everything about which man can at all inquire, — 
had, by the frequent abstruseness and apparent uselessness of its 
subject matter, by its unseasonable application of a method ex- 
cellent in itself, and by its too great extension over so many 
subjects, made itself ibreign to the mass, impossible to be enjoyed, 
and at last unnecessary. Many a one became convinced that 
Nature had favoured him with as great a portion of good and 
straight- forward sense as, perchance, he required to form such a 
clear idea of subjects for himself that he could be skilful in them ; 
and could he not treat of them to his own profit and that of others 
without first laboriously troubling himself to investigate the most 
universal problems, or inquiring how the most remote things may 
be constituted, — things, indeed, with which we have no special 
concern ? Men made the trial, they opened their eyes, they 
looked straight before them, were observant, industrious, active, 
and believed that when one decides upon and handles correctly 
what is in his own circle, he may well presume to speak of other 
things, also, which lie at a greater distance from him. 

In accordance with such a notion, every one was now entitled\ 
not only to philosophize, but also by little and little to esteem \ 
himself a philosopher. Philosophy, too, was taken to be common I 
sense, more or less sound and expert, which ventured to enter 
upon the Universal, and to contradict inner and outer experiences. 
Thus since the via media, with tolerance towards all opinions, 
was held to be the right one, a clear-sighted perspicacity and a 
careful moderation procured respect and confidence for such as 
wrote and lectured in this manner, and so at last philosophers 
were found in all the faculties, even in all classes and trades. 

In this way, the Theologians could not help inclining to what 
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is called Natural Theology, aod when they came to discuss in 
how far the light of Nature may suffice to advance us in the 
knowledge of God and the improving and ennobling ourselves, 
they commonly made bold to decide in its favour without much 
reHection. According to the same principle of moderation, Ihey 
then granted equal I'ighia to all positive religions, by which they 
all became indifferent and uncertain. But, as to the rest, they 
let every thing stand, and since the Bible is so full of matter, that 
it offers, nrore than any other boolt, material for reflection and 
opportunity for meditation on human affairs, it could still, as 
ever, be laid as the foundation of all sermons and other religious 
treatises. 

But over this work, as well as over all profane writers, a sin- 
gular fate, which was not to be averted by the lapse of time, was 
impending. For hitherto men had received it as a matter of 
implicit faith, that this book of books was composed in one Spirit ; 
that it was even inspired, and, as it were, dictated by the Spirit 
of God. Yet long ago already the inequalities of the difierent 
parts of it had been alternately cavilled at and apologized for by 
believers and unbelievers. English, French, and Germans had 
assaulted the Bible with more or less violence, acuteness, audaci- 
ty, and wantonness ; and just as oflen had it been taken under 
the protection of earnest, well-minded men of each nation. As 
for myself, I loved and valued it : for almost to it alone did I owe 
my moral culture, and its events, its doctrines, its emblems, its 
similes, had all stamped themselves deeply upon me, and had in- 
fluenced me in one way or another. These unrighteous, scoffing, 
and subversive attacks, therefore, disgusted me ; yet we had 
already gone so far as very willingly to admit, partly as our main 
ground of defence of many passages, that God had accommodated 
himself to the modes of thought and power of comprehension of 
men ; that even those who were moved by the Spirit had not been 
able on that account to renounce their character or their indi- 
viduality, and that Amos, a cow-herd, wielded not the language 
of Isaiah, who is said to have been a prince. 

Out of such views and convictions, especially with a constandy 
increasing knowledge of languages, that kind of investigation 
was very naturally developed which seeks to study more accu 
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rately the oriental localities, nationalities, natural products, and 
phenomena, and in this manner to resuscitate that olden time. 
Michaelis laid out (he whole strength of his talents and his learn- 
ing on this subject. Descriptions of travels were a powerful 
help in illustrating the Holy Scriptures, and later travelte/s, 
furnished with numerous questions, were made, by their answers, 
to bear witness for the Prc^hets and Apostles. 

But whilst they were on all sides at pains to bring the Holy 
Scripture over to a natural appearance, and to render its peculiar 
modes of thought and representation universally comprehensible, 
80 that by this historico-critical aspect many an objection might 
be removed, many offensive things effaced, and that shallow 
scoffing be made of none effect, there appeared in some men just 
the opposite disposition. These chose the darkest, most mystical 
writings as the subject of their meditations, and wished, if not to 
elucidate, yet to confirm them through internal evidence, by 
means of conjectures, calculations, and other ingenious and 
strange combinations, and in so far as they contained prophecies, 
to prove them by the results, and so justify a faith in what was 
yet to be fulfilled. 

The venerable Bbnqel had procured a decidedly favourable 
reception for hb toilsome labours on the Revelations of St. John, 
from the &ct that he was known as an intelligent, upright. God- 
fearing, blameless man. Profound minds are compelled to live 
in the past, as well as in the future. The ordinary movements 
of the world can be of no importance to them, if they do not do 
reverence to prophecies which have been revealed in the lapse of 
ages up to the present, and predictions veiled in (he immediate, as 
well as in the most remote futurity. Hence arises a connection 
that is wanting in history, which seems to give us only accidental 
oacillatinga back and forth in a necessarily limited circle. Doc- 
tor Csusms was one of those, with the tone of whose mind the 
prophetic part of Scripture chimed in more than any other, since 
it brings into action the two most opposite qualities of human 
nature, the affections, and the subtlety of the intellect. Many 
young men had devoted themselves to this doctrine, and they 
already formed a respectable body, which attracted the more 
attention, as Ernbsti with his friends threatened, not to illumi- 
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Date, but to disperse completely the obscurity in whivh they de- 
lighted. From thb arose controversies, hatred, and peisecution, 
and many disagreeablencsses. 1 attached myself to the lucid 
party, and souglit to appropriate to myself their principles and 
advantages, although I could not but forebode, that by this ex- 
tremely praiseworthy, intelligent method of interpretation, the 
poetic contents of those writings must at last be lost along with 
the ptophelieal. 

But those who devoted themselves to German literature and 
the fine arts were more nearly concerned with the efforts of such 
men as Jebusaleh, Zolueofbb, and SrAULDiNO, who, by means 
of a good and pure style in their sermons and treatises, tried to 
gain applause and adherents for religion, and for the moral 
philosophy which is so closely related to it, and this, even from 
persona of a certain degree of sense and taste. A pleasing man- 
ner of writing began to be everywhere necessary, and since such 
a manner must, first of all, be comprehensible, so writers arose, 
on many sides, who undertook to write about their studies and 
their professions with purity, perspicuously and impressively, and 
in a style calculated as well for the professional as the general 
reader. 

After the example of Tissot, a foreigner, the physicians also 
now began to labour zealously for the general cultivation. Hal- 
LEB, Unzeb, and Zimhebuan hod a very great influence, and 
whatever may be said against them as individuals, especially 
against the last, they produced a very great effect upon their age. 
And mention should be made of this in history, but particularly 
in bii^aphy ; for a man is of consequence, not in proportion to 
what he leaves behind him, but in so far as he labours and en- 
joys, and rouses others to labour and enjoyment. 

The Lawyers, accustomed from their youth up to an abstruse 
style, which, in all legal papers, from the petty court of the Im- 
mediate Knight* up to the Imperial Diet at Regensburg, was still 

• Id the Oeimanic Constitulion the etectora, the iHshops, the secular princfa, 
the imperial ciiia, (of which Frankfint was one) and others who hold directly 
from the Emperor, are called the immtdiate Blal«e of the empire ; all other land- 
holdeTE being denominated mtdiale ones. — Mod. Un. Hiat. apud Bl, Com, II. 60. 
The pettj cmuU of the imnvutliiio Knights, mentioned in the tett, aie the k>n- 
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maiatained in all its quaintness, could not easily elevate them- 
selves to a certaia freedom, the less so as the subjects which they 
had to treat of were most intimately connected with external 
form, and consequently also with style. Yet the younger Von 
Moses had already shown himself an independent and original 
writer, and Putter, by the clearness of his method, brought clear- 
ness into his subject also, and the style in which it was to be han- 
dled. All that proceeded from his school was distinguished by 
this. And even the philosophers, in order to be popular, now 
found themselves compelled to write clearly and intelligibly. 
Memoelsohh and Gaeue appeared, and excited universal interest 
and admiration. 

With the cultivation of the Gierman language and style in 
every department, the capacity for forming a judgment also in. 
creased, and the reviews, then published, of works upon religious 
and moral, as well as medical subjects, are admirable ; while, on 
the contrary, it may be remarked that their judgments of poems, 
and of whatever else may relate to the Belief Letlrea, will be 
found, if not pitiful, at least very feeble. This holds good of the 
Literary Epistles (^Literalurhnefen), and of the " Universal Ger- 
man Library," as well as of the " Library of the Fine Arts j" 
notable instances of which could be easily produced. 

No matter in how motley a manner all this might be confused, 
yet for every one who contemplated producing anything from 
himself, and who was not unwilling to do nothing except take his 
words and phrases out of the mouths of his predecessors, there 
was nothing further left but, early and late, to look about him for 
some subject matter which he might determine to make use of. 
Here, too, we were sorely led astray. Men were constantly re- 
peating a saying of Klkist, which we had to listen to often 
enough. He had sportively, ingeniously, and truly replied to 
those who took him to task on account of his frequent lonely 
walks : " that he was not idle at such times, — he was going 
a-hunting for images." This simile was very suitable for a no- 
bleman and soldier, who by it placed himself in contrast with the 
men of his rank ; for they did not neglect going out, with their 

eflt cit;.courts, eiod oomenliat aimilbr to the ward couits in the city of New 
York.— IVan*. 
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guns OD their shoulders, hare-hunting and partridge-shooting, aa 
often es an opportunity presented itself. Hence we find in Eleist'a 
poems many such individual images, happily seized, although not 
always happily elaborated, which sweetly remind us of Nature. 
But now they recommend us, too, quite Berioualy, to sally out on 
the image-hunt, which was not without at last producing some 
fruit, although Apel's Garden, the Kitchen-gardens, the Rosen- 
thal, Golis, Raschwitz and Konnewitz,* would be the most won- 
derful ground to beat up poetical game in. And yet I was often 
induced by that motive to contrive that my walk should be soli, 
tary, and, as much met the eye of the beholder which was nei- 
ther beautiful nor sublime, and in the truly splendid Rosenthal, 
at the best season of the year, the gnats smothered all tender 
thoughts, so, by unwearied, persevering endeavour, 1 became ex- 
tremely observant of the Small-life of Nature, (I would use this 
word according to the analogy of the term Still.life,) and since 
the pretty things which one perceives within this circle represent 
but little in the abstract, so I accustomed myself to see a signifi- 
cance in them, which inclined now towards the symbolical, now 
towards the allegorical, according as intuition, feeling or reflectioa 
had the upper hand. 1 will relate one incident, in place of many. 
Like nDost men, I was fond of my name, and, as young and un. 
educated people commonly do, I wrote it down everywhere. I 
had once carved it very handsomely and neatly on the sleek bark 
of a Linden-tree of moderate age. The following autumn, when 
my afiection for Annette was in its fullest bloom, I took the trou. 
ble to cut hers just above it. Towards the end of winter, in the 
meantime, like a capricious lover, I had taken many opportunities 
to teaze her and cause her vexation ; in the spring I chanced to 
visit the spot, and the sap, which was rising strongly in the trees, 
had welled out through the incisions which formed her name, and 
which were not yet crusted over, and moistened with innocent 
vegetable tears the already hardened traces of mine. To see 
her here too weeping over me. who had so often called up her 
tears by my rudenesses, filled me with confusion. At the remem- 
brance of my injustice and of her love, the tears came into my 
own eyes, I hastened to implore pardon of her, doubly and trebly, 
• Sulmrln and villa^a neair Leipzig. 
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and I turned this incident into an idyl which I never could 
read, either to myself or others, without affection and fresh emo- 

Now since, like a Shepherd on the Pleisse, I was absorbed 
childishly enough in such lender subjects, and always chose only 
such as I could easily recall into my tiosom, I had long since 
been prepared for being a German poet in one great and impor- 
tant respect. 

German poetry received its first true living value, and one of 
a high originality, through Frederick the Great and the deeds 
the Seven Years' War. All national poetry must be shallow 
become shallow which does not rest on that which is moat uui- 
versally human, namely, the historical events of peoples and 
their shepherds, when both agree in one. Kings are to be rep- 
resented in war and in scenes of danger, where, by that very 
means, they appear as the iirst, by determining and taking part 
in the fate of the humblest individuals; and thus they become 
much more interesting than the gods themselves, who, when they 
have ODce determined the Fates, withdraw from our further in- 
terest. In this view of the subject, every nation, if it would be 
worth anything at all, must possess an Epopee, to which the pre- 
cise form of the Epic poem is not necessary. 

The war.songs sung by Gleim maintain so high a rank among 
German poems, for this reason : that they arose with and in the 
achievements which are their subject, and yet, besides this, be- 
cause their felicitous form makes us feel a most complete partici- 
pation in them, just as if a fellow-combatant had produced them 
in his loftiest moments. 

Ramler sings the deeds of his King in a different, though most 
noble manner. All his poems are full of matter, they busy us 
with great, heart-elevating objects, and thus already claim an in- 
destructible value. 

For the innate matter of the subject worked upon is the be. 
ginning and the end of Art. It will not be denied that genius, 
that polished artistical talent, can make every thing out of every 
thing by its method of treatment, and can conquer the most re- 
fractory materials. But when closely examined the result is ra- 
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ther a piece of art than a woric of An, which should be founded 
on some worthy object, so that the treatment of it may, by skill, 
pains and industry, present to us the dignity of the subject mat- 
ter only so much the more happily and splendidly. 

The Prussians, and Protestant Germany with them, acquired 
for their literature a treasure which the opposite party lacked, 
and the want of which they have been able to supply by no 
subsequent endeavours. The Prussian writers first established 
themselves upon the great idea which they might well entertain 
of their king, and the more zealously as he, in whose name they 
did it all, wished once for all to know nothing about them. Al- 
ready before this, through the French Colony,* afterwards through 
the King's predilection for the literature of that nation, and for 
their iinanciaL institutions, a mass of French civilization had 
come into Prussia, which was highly advantageous to the Ger- 
mans, since by it they were challenged to contradiction and re- 
sistance ; so that the very aversion of Frederick to German was 
a fortunate thing for the formation of its literary chaftcter. 
They did everything to attract the King's attention to them, not 
indeed to be honoured, hut only noticed by him ; yet they did it 
in German fashion, from an internal conviction ; they did what 
they held to be right, and desired and wished that the Ring 
should recognize and prize this German uprightness. That did 
not and could not happen ; for how can it be required of a king, 
who wishes to live and enjoy himself intellectually, that he shall 
grow young again in order to see what he thinks barbarous 
developed and made capable of afibrding enjoyment, only all too 
late in the day ? In mechanics and manufactures he might well 
have forced upon himself, but especially upon his people, a frugal 
substitute instead of foreign wares of greater excellence ; but, in 
these, every thing comes to perfection more rapidly, and it needs 
not a man's life-time to bring such things to maturity. 

But I must here, first of all, make honourable mention of one 
work, the most genuine production of the Seven Years' War, and 
of perfect North German nationality ; it is the first theatrical pro- 
duction caught from the important events of life, one of specific 

» See note (o page 35. Many of Ihe Hugueoota BeUled in Prussia, and Leip- 
zig Ilea close upon its borders, in S&xoiiy. — TVon*. 
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temporary value, and ods which therefore produced aD incalcu^ 
lable effect : Minna von Bamhelm. Leasing, who, in contrast 
with Klopstock and Gleim, was fond of casting off his personal 
dignity, since he was confident that he could at any momrait 
again take it up and [yjt it on, delighted in the dissipated life of 
taverns and the world, as he always felt the necessity of a strong 
counterpoise to his powerfully labouring intellect ; and for this 
reason also he had joined the suite of General Tauentzien. One 
easily discovers how the above-mentioned piece was generated be- 
twixt war and peace, hatred and atfection. This production it 
was which happily opened the view into a more lofty, more sig- 
nificant world, above the literary and citizen-like world in which 
poetic art had hitherto moved. 

The intense hatred of each other which the Prussians and Saxons 
cherished during this war, could not be removed by its termina- 
tion. The Saxon now first felt right bitterly the wounds which 
the over-proud Prussian had indicted upon him. Political peace 
could not immediately re-establish a peace between (heir dis- 
positions. But this was to be brought about symbolically by 
the above-mentioned drama. The charms and lovefiness of 
the Saxon ladies conquer the worth, the honour, and the stub- 
bornness of the Prussians, and, in the principal as well as in the 
subordinate Dramatia peraotue, a happy union of bizarre and 
contradictory elements is represented according to the rules of 

If I have confused my reader by these cursory and desultory 
remarks upon German Literature, I have been fortunate in giv. 
ing them a conception of that chaotic condition in which my poor 
brain found itself, when, in the conflict of the two epochs so im- 
portant for the literature of fatherland, so much that was new 
crowded in upon me before 1 could come to any terms with 
the old, so much that was old yet made me feel its claims 
upon me, that I already believed I had cause to venture on 
renouncing the whole. I will at present try to impart, as fully 
as possible, the way I entered on to extricate myself from this 
difficulty, though it was only step by step. 

I had laboured through the tedious round-about period in which 
my youth had fallen, with true industry, in company with so 
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muiy worthy men. The numerous quarto volumes of manuscript 
which I left behind wiih my father might serve for sufficient 
witnesses of this ; and what a mass of essaya, rough draughts, 
designs even half-executed, had, more from discouragement than 
conviction, gone up in nmoke ! Now, ct^efly through converse- ' 
tion, through theory, through so many conflicting opinions, but 
especially through my fellow-boarder Hofrath Pfeil, I learned to 
value more and more the importance of the subject-matter, and 
the conciseness of its treatment ; yet without being able to make 
il clear to myself where to seek for the former, or how the latter 
might be attained. For, what with my situation's being so closely 
circumscribed, what with the inditTcrence of my companions, the 
reserve of the Professors, the inaccesstbleness of the educated 
inhabitants, and what with the perfect insignificance of the nat- 
ural objects in the vicinity, I was compelled to seek for every- 
thing within myself. Did I need a true basis for my poems, 
whether in the feeliugs or in reflection, I must grasp it in my own 
bosom ; did I require for my poetic delineations an immediate 
intuition of an object or an event, I could not step outside the 
circle with which I was in personal contact, and which waa so 
well calculated to inspire me with an interest. In this mood I 
wrote at first certain minor poems, in the form of songs or in more 
irregular verse ; they are founded in reflection, treat of the past, 
and for the most part take an epigrammatic turn. 

And thus began that bent of mind from which 1 could not devi- 
ate my whole life through ; namely, that of turning into an 
image, into a poem, every thing that delighted or troubled me, or 
otherwise occupied my attention, and of coming to some certain 
understanding with myself thereupon, as well to rectify my con- 
ceptions of external things, as to set my mind at rest about them. 
The faculty of doing this was necessary to no one more than to 
me, for my natural disposition whirled me constantly from one 
extreme to the other. All the works therefore that have been 
published by me are only fragments of one great confession, and 
this little book is an attempt which I have ventured on to ren- 
der it complete. 

I had now transferred my early affection for Gretchen to 
Annette, of whom I can say nothing more than that she was 
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young, haDdaome, sprightly, lovely, and so pleasing, that she well 
deserved to be set up for a time in the shrine of the heart, as a 
little saint, worthy of all that reverence which it often causes 
more pleasure to bestow than to receive. I saw her daily with- 
out hindrance ; she helped to prepare the meats which I enjoyed, 
she brought, in the evening at least, the wine which I drank, and 
indeed our select club of noon-day boarders was a warranty that 
the little house, which was visited by few guests except during 
the Fair, merited its good reputalion. Opportunity and incli' 
nation were found for various kinds of amuaement. For as she 
neither could nor dared go much out of the house, her list of 
diversions was somewhat slim. We sung together the songs of 
Zacharia, played the Duke Michael of Krltger, in which a knotted 
handkerchief had to serve in lieu of the nightingale ; and so, for 
a while, it went on quite tolerably. But since such connexions 
atTord, in the long run, the less variety the more innocent they 
are, so I was seized with the wicked distemper which seduced us 
into the pleasure of teazing a beloved one, and domineering over 
the devotedness of a maiden yith wanton and tyrannical caprice. 
1 thought I might vent on her the ill-humour of disappointment in 
my poetical attempts, caused by the apparent impossibility of 
coming to a clear understanding about them, and by everything 
else that might pinch me here and there besides, and this, only 
because she truly loved me with all her heart, and always did as 
much as she could to please me. 1 destroyed our most delight- 
ful days, both for myself and her, through my unfounded and ab. 
surd jealousies. She endured it for a time with incredible patience, 
which I was cruel enough to try to the uttermost. But to my 
shame and despair T was at last forced to remark that her heart 
was alienated from me, and that I might now have good ground 
for the madness in which 1 had indulged myself without ne- 
cessity and without cause. Terrible scenes took place between 
us, ui which I gained nothing ; and I then first felt that I truly 
loved her, and could not bear to lose her. The passion gained 
ground, and assumed all the forms of which it is capable under 
such circumstances; at last I even took up the rdle which the 
maiden had hitherto played, I sought for every possible thing 
that might be pleasing to her, even to procuring her pleasure by 
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means of others: for I could not renounce the hope of winning 
her again. But it was too late ! I had lost her in earnest, 
and the frenzy with which I revenged my fault upon myself, 
by assaulting in various frantic ways my physical in order to 
punish somewhat my moral powers, contributed very much to 
the bodily diseases under which I lost some of the best years of 
my life ; indeed I should perchance have been completely ruined 
by this loss, had not my poetic talent here shown itself particularly 
helpful with its healing power. 

At many intervals before, I hod already been clearly enough 
conscious of my improper conduct. I pitied the poor child, in- 
deed, when I saw her injured by me so wholly without necessity. 
1 pictured to myself so oflen and so c ire umslanti ally her condi' 
tion and my own, and, as a contrast, the peaceful state of another 
couple of our company, that at last I conld not forbear treating 
this situation dramatically, as a painful and instructive penance. 
From this sprung the oldest of my surviving dramatic labours, 
the little piece entitled : The Lover's Caprice ; in the simple na- 
ture of which you may perceive, wthal, the impetus of a boiling 
passion. 

But before this, a world of depth, of signiiicancy, and full of 
stirring impulse, had already interested me. Through my ad. 
venture with Gretchen, and its consequences, I had early gotten 
a glimpse of the strange labyrinths by which civil society is un- 
dermined. Religion, morals, law, rank, connexions, custom, all 
rule only the surface of city existence. The streets, bordered by 
splendid houses, are kept neat, and every one behaves himself 
abroad properly enough ; but indoors, it often seems only so much 
the more disordered, and a smooth exterior, like a thin coat of 
mortar, plasters over many a rotten wall that tumbles together 
overnight, and produces the more frightful an effect as the crash 
comes in the midst of a condition of repose. How many fam. 
ilies, far and near, had I not already seen, either overwhelmed in 
ruin or kept miserably hanging on the brink of it ; by means of 
bankruptcies, divorces, by the seducing of daughters, murders, 
house-robberies, poisonings ; and, young as I was, I had often 
lent a helping hand for their preservation in such conjunctures. 
For as my frankness awakened confidence, as my secrecy was 
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proved, aa my activity feared no sacrifice, and loved best to be 
buay in the most dangerous ofFairs, I had often enough found op- 
portuoity to mediate, to hush up matters, to divert the lightning- 
flash, and every thing of that Icind that was possible ; by wliich, 
as well in my own person as through others, I could not bill 
come to the knowledge of many afllicting and humbling facts. 
As a relief to myself I designed many plays, and wrote the skel- 
etons of most of them. Bat since the intrigues must always be 
full of anxiety, and almost all these pieces threatened a tragical 
conclusion, I let tbem drop one atler another. The AccompHcea 
is the only one that was finished, the cheerful and burlesque tone 
of which appears on the gloomy family-ground as if accompa- 
nied by somewhat of apprehension, so that on the whole it creates 
a feeling of unpleasant anxiety in the representation, although it 
pleases in detached passages. Illegal deeds, harshly expressed, 
injure the esthetic and moral feeling, and the piece could there- 
fore find no favour on the German stage, although the imitations 
of it, which steered clear of those rocks, were received with ap- 
plause. 

Yet both the above-mentioned pieces were written in a more 
elevated point of view, without my having been aware of it my- 
self. They direct us to a considerate tolerance of moral failings, 
and, in somewhat harsh and vehement touches, express that most 
Christian maxim : Let him who U without sin among you, cast the 
^at stone. 

Besides this earnestness, which cast a gloom over my first 
pieces, I committed the fault of neglecting very favourable mate- 
rials which lay quite decidedly in my natural disposition. In the 
midst of these serious, and for a young man fearful experiences, 
that reckless humour developed itself in me, which feels su- 
perior to the moment, and not only fears no danger, but rather 
wantonly courts it. The ground of thb lay in the excess of 
spirits in which the vigour of our age so much delights, and 
which, when it manifests itself in a frolicsome way, causes much 
pleasure as well at the moment as in the retrospect. These 
things are so usual that in the vocabulary of our young Univer- 
sity friends they are called SuiUs (tricks), and on account of 
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the close similarity of signification, to say " play tviUs" means 
just the same as to " play pranks." 

Such humorous acta of daring, brought on the theatre with 
wit and sense, are of the greatest effect. They are distinguished, 
from intrigue in that they depend on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, and that their aim, whenever they are to have any, cannot 
be very remote. Beaumarchais has seized them in their full 
force, and the effects of bis Figaro spring pre-eminently from 
them. Now when such good-natured roguish and half-knavish 
pranks are practised for noble ends, coupled with personal dan- 
ger, the situations which thus arise are, testhetically and moral- 
ly considered, of the greatest value for the theatre ; as for in- 
stance in the opera of the WaUr-Carrier, perhaps the most hap- 
pily-handled subject which we have ever yet seen upon the stage. 

To enliven the endless eitmd of daily life, I played off such 
tricks without number, partly without any aim at all, partly in the 
service of my friends, whom I liked to please. For myself, I 
could not say that I had even once acted in this premeditatedly, 
nor did I ever happen to think of considering a feat of this kind 
as a subject for art ; but if I had seized upon and improved such 
materials, which I had so close at hand, my earliest labours 
would have been more cheerful and more available. Several in- 
cidents of this kind occurred somewhat later, indeed, but they 
were isolated and without design. 

For since the heart always lies nearer to us than the head, and 
gives us trouble when the latter knows very well how to help it- 
eel^ so the affairs of the heart have always appeared to me as 
the most important. I was never weary of reflecting upon the 
transient nature of attachments, the mutability of human char- 
acter, the extent to which the senses may be indulged within 
the bounds of morality, and upon all the heights and depths 
whose combination in our nature may be considered as the Rid- 
dle of Human Life. Here, too, I sought to get rid of everything 
that troubled me, in a song, an epigram, in some kind of rhyme 
or other, which, since they referred to the most private feelings 
and the most peculiar circumstances, could scarcely interest any 
one but myself. 

lit the meanwhile, the lapse of a short time very much chang- 
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ed my exterDal connexioDS. Madame Boehine, after a long and \ 
melancholy illness, was at last dead ; she had latterly ceaaed to I 
admit me. Her husband could not be particularly well content 
with me ; I seemed to him not sufficiently industrious, and too 
frivolous. He took special ofTence at me when it was told him 
that, instead of duly taking down notes of his Lectures on German 
Public Law, I had been drawing on the margin of my note-book 
the personages presented to our notice in them, such as the Pres- 
ident of the Chamber, the Moderators and Assessors, in outland- 
ish periwigs ; and by this drollery had disturbed my attentive 
neighbours and set them laughing. After the loss of his wife he 
lived still more retired than before, and at last I shunned him in 
order to avoid his reproaches. But it was peculiarly unfortu. 
nats that Gellert would not use the power which he might have 
exercised over us. In fact he had not time to play the father, 
confessor, and to inquire after the character and faults of every 
body; he therefore took the matter very much in the lump, and 
thought to subdue us by means of the regular church forma. 
For this reason, commonly, when he from time to time admitted us 
to his presence, he used to lower his litte head, and, in an almost 
weeping, winning voiceiWould ask us whether we went regularly 
to church, who was our Confessor, and whether we had taken 
the Holy Communion ? Now when we stood this examination 
poorly, we were dismissed with lamentations; we were more 
vexed than edified, yet we could not help loving the man heart- 
/ly. 

1 cannot on this occasion forbear recalling somewhat of my 
earlier youth, in order to make it clear that the great affairs of 
religion, as embodied in the Church, must be carried on with or. 
der and close coherence, if tbey are to bring forth the expected 
fruit. The Protestant service has too little fulness and consis- 
tency to be able to hold the common people together ; hence, it 
easily happens that members secede from it, and either form little 
communities of their own, or they quietly carry on their citi/.en- 
life side by side, without ecclesiastical connexion. Thus for n 
long time complaints have been made that the Church-goers are 
diminishing from year to year, and, in just the same ratio, the 
persons who partake of the Lord's Table. As to both, but etipe. 
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cially iho latter, the cause lies very near ; but who dares to 
speak it out 1 We will make the attempt. 

in moral and religious, as well as in physical and political 
matters, man cannot do anything well extempore j he needs a 
sequence, from which reaults habit ; he cannot represent to him. 
self what he is to love and to perform, as a aiugle or isolated act, 
and in order to repeat anything willingly, it must not have be- 
come strange to him by discontinuance. If the Protestant wor. 
ship lacks fulness in general, so, when it is investigated in detail, 
it will be found that the Prolestant has too few sacraments, that 
he has indeed only one in which he is himself an actor, — the 
Lord's Supper : for Baptism he sees only when it is perform- 
ed on others, and therefore derives no benefit from it. The Sacra. 
ments are the highest in religion, the symbols to our outward sense 
of an extraordinary divine favour and grace. In the Lord's Supper 
earthly lips receive the embodiment of a divine Being, and un. 
dcr ihe form of earthly nourishment, are partakers of an heaven- 
ly. This sense is just the same in all Christian Churches : it is 
now Ihe Sacrament, with more or less submission in the mystery, 
with more or less accommodation as to what is understood to he 
received ; it always remains a great apd holy thing, which in 
reality takes the place of the possible or the impossible, the place of 
that which man can neither attain to nor do without. But such 
a sacrament should not stand alone ; no Christian can partake of 
it with the true joy for which it is given, if the symbolical or sac- 
ramental sense is not fostered within him. He must be accus- 
tomed to regard the inner religion of the heart and that of the ex- 
ternal Church as perfectlyone, as the great universal sacrament, 
which again divides itself into so many others, and communicates 
to these parts its holiness, indeslructibleness, and eternity. 

Here a youthful pair give their hands to one another, not for a 
passing salutation or for the dance ; the priest pronounces his 
blessing upon the act, and the bond is indissoluble. It is not long 
ere these wedded ones bring a third made in their likeness to the 
threshold of the altar ; it is cleansed with consecrated water, and 
so incorporated into the Church that it cannot forfeit this benefit 
but through the most monstrous apostacy. The child in this life 
practises himself in earthly things of his own accord, in heavenly 
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-things he must be instructed. Does it prove on examination that 
this has been fully done, he is next received into the bosom of the 
Church as an actual citizen, as a professor in truth, and of his 
own free will, not without outward tokens of the weightiness of 
this matter. Now Is he first decidedly a Christian, now for the | 
first time he knows his advantages, as also his duties. But, 
meanwhile, many a. strange thing has happened to him as a man ; 
through instruction and affliction he has come to know how criti- 
cal appears the state of his inner self, and he will yet constantly 
question within himself of doctrines and of transgressions ; but 
punishment shall no longer find place. For here, in the infinite 
confusion in which he cannot but get entangled, amidst the con- 
flicting claims of Nature and Religion, an admirable means 
of information is given him, by confiding his deeds and misdeeds, 
his infirmities and doubts, to a worthy man, appointed expressly 
for that purpose, who knows how to calm, to warn, to strengthen 
him, to chasten him by symiwlical punishments, as it were, and 
at last, through a complete washing away of his guilt, to bless 
him and give him back the tablet of his manhood, pure and 
cleansed. Thus prepared beforehand, and purely calmed to rest 
by many sacramental acts, which, on olo^r examination, branch 
forth again into minuter sacramental traits, he kneels down to 
receive the host ; and yet more to enhance the mystery of this 
high act, he sees the chalice only in the distance ; it is no com- 
mon meat and drink that satisfies him, it is an heavenly feast, 
which makes him thirst after heavenly drink. 

Yet let not the youth believe that this is all he has to do ; let 
not even the man believe it ! In earthly relations we are accus- 
tomed at last to depend on ourselves, and, even there, knowledge, 
understanding, and character, will not always suffice ; in heaven- 
ly things, on the contrary, we are never done learning. That 
higher feeling within us which, on frequent examination, finds 
itself not once truly at home, is even oppressed by so much from 
without besides, that our own power hardly administers all that is 
necessary for counsel, consolation and help. But, to this end, 
a remedy is found to be instituted for our whole life, and an 
iotelligent, pious man is continually on the look-out to show the 
right way to the wanderers, and to relieve the distressed, 
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And what has now been so well tried through the whole life, 
Bhall show forth alt its healing power with tenfold activity at the 
gate of Death. According to a trustful custom, in which he has 
been guided from his youth up, the dying man receives with fer- 
vour those symbolical, significant assurances, and where every 
earthly warranty fails, there, by an heavenly one, he is assured 
of a blessed existence to all eternity. He feels himself perfectly 
convinced that neither a hostile element nor a malignant spirit 
can hinder him from clothing himself with a glorified body, so 
that, when in immediate relation with the Godhead, he may par- 
take of the boundless happinesses which flow forth from Him. 

In conclusion, then, in order that the whole may be made holy, 
the feet also are anointed and blessed. They are to feel, in case 
of possible recovery, an aversion to touching this earthly, hard, 
impenetrable soil. A wonderful nimbleness shall be imparted to 
them, by which they spurn from under them this hollow earth 
which attracted them before. And so, through a resplendent cir. 
cle of equally holy acts, whose beauty we have only briefly 
hinted at, the cradle and the grave, let them lie perchance never 
so far asunder, are bound together" within one never-ending 

But all these spiritual wonders spring not, like other fruits, frorn 
the natural soil, where they can neither be sown, nor planted, nor 
'. cherished. We must supplicate for them from another region, 
: a thing which cannot be done by all persons, nor at all times. 
Here the highest of these symbols meets us, according to ancient, 
pious tradition. We are told that one man may be endowed with 
grace, blessed and sauctliied, above another. But lest this should 
appear as a natural gifl, this great grace, botmd up as it is with 
a heavy duty, must be communicated to others by one who has 
authority ; and the greatest good that a man can attain must be 
received and perpetuated on earth by spiritual heirship, yet with- 
out his being able to wrestle it out or seize upon its possession, 
of himself In the very ordination of the Priest every thing is 
comprehended which is necessary for the effectual solemnizing 
of these holy acts, by which the many receive grace, without any 
other act being needful on their part but that of faith and implicit 
coniideDce. And so the Priest steps forth into the line of his pre. 
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decessorB aad successors, into the circle of those anointed with 
him, representing Him, the great Source of blessings, so much 
the more gloriously, as it is not the Priest whom we reverence, 
but his office j it is not his nod to which we bow the knee, but to 
the blessing which he imparts, and which seems the more holy, 
and to come the more immediately from heaven, inasmuch as the 
earthly instrument caanot at all weaken or invalidate it by its 
own sinful, yea, wicked nature. 

How is not this truly spiritual connexion shattered to pieces in 
Frolestantisni ! Since some of the above-mentioned symbols are 
declared apocryphal, and only a few canonical ; and how, by 
their inditTerence to one of these, will they prepare us for the 
high dignity of the other? 

In my day I received religious instruction from a good old in- 
firm clergyman, who had been the confessor of the family for 
many years. The Catechism, with a Paraphrase of it, and the 
Scheme of Man's Saltmtion, I had at my fingers' ends, 1 lacked 
not one of the strong Bible-proofs of these, but I reaped no fruit 
from all ; for as they assured me that the honest old man ar- 
ranged his leading proofs according to an old set form, I lost all 
pleasure and inclination for the business, spent the last Week in 
all sorts of diversions, laid the loose leaves borrowed from an older 
friend, who had gotten them from the clergyman, in my hat, and 
unfeelingly and senselessly recited aloud all that 1 should have 
had the grace to express with feeling and conviction. 

But I found my good-will and my aspirations in this important 
matter «till more badly paralyzed by dry, spiritless, beaten paths, 
when I would approach the confessional. I was indeed conscious 
within myself of many failings, but yet of no gross faults ; and 
that very consciousness diminished them, since it directed my at- 
tention to the moral strength which lay in me, and which, with 
resolution and perseverance, was at last to become indeed master 
of the old Adam. We were taught that we were much better 
than the Catholics for this very reason : that we were not obliged 
to acknowledge anything in particular in the confessional, and 
that that would never be at all proper, even when we wished to 
do so. This last did not seem right to me : for I had the strangest 
leligioiu doubts, which I would gladly have had cleared up on 
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guch an occasitm. Now since this should not be done, 1 com- 
posed a confession for myself, which, inasmuch aa it well ex- 
pressed my state of mind, would have made an intelligent man ac- 
quainted in general terms with that which 1 was forbidden to tell 
him in detail. Butwhen I entered the ancient choir of the Bale- 
foot Friars, approached the quaint latticed closets in which their 
Reverences used to be found for this purpose, when the sexton 
opened me the door, and I saw myself shut up in the narrow 
place face to face with my ghostly grandsire, and he bade me 
welcome with his feeble nasal voice, all the clearness of my mind 
and heart vanished at once, the well-committed confession-speech 
would not pass over my lips, in my embarrassment I opened the 
book which I had in hand, and read from it the first short form I 
saw, which was so general that anybody might have spoken it 
with quite a safe conscience. I received absolution, and with- 
drew neither hot nor cold ; went the next day with my parents to 
the Table of the Lord, and, for a couple of days, behaved myself 
as was becoming in one afler so holy an act. 

In the sequel, however, there came over me that evil, which 
(by reason of our Religion's being complicated through its many 
dogmas, founded on texts of Scripture which admit of various in- 
terpretations) attacks scrupulous men in such a manner that it 
draws afler it a hypochondriacal condition, and this raises their 
fixed ideas to the highest pilch. 1 have known many men who, 
with quite a sensible manner of thinking and living, could not get 
rid of meditating about the sin against the Holy tihost, and of ap- 
prehension lest they had committed it. A similar trouble threat- 
ened me on the subject of the Communion. The text that one 
who unworthily partakes of the Sacrament ealeth and drinieth 
damnation to himself, had, very early already, made a deep im- 
pression upon me. Every fearful thing that I had read in the 
histories of the middle ages of the judgments of God, of those most 
strange ordeals by red-hot iron, flaming fire, by the water that 
caused to swell, and even what the Bible tells us of the draught 
which agrees well with the innocent, but makes the guilty to 
swell and burst, all this my imagination pictured to itself; and 
I applied to my own case whatever was most frightful, since false 
vows, hypocrisy, perjury, blasphemy, all seemed to weigh down the 
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unworthy one at this most holy act, which was so much the more 
horrible as no one could dare to pronounce himself worthy, and the 
forgiveness of sins, by which everything was to be at last done 
away, was found limited by so many conditions, that one could 
not with certainty dare to take the liberty of appropriating it to 
himself. 

These gloomy scruples troubled me to such a degree, and the 
explanations which they would represent as sufficient seemed to me 
so bald and feeble, that the bugbear only gained fearful consequence 
thereby, and, as soon as I had reached Leipzig, I tried to cut my- 
self loose altogether from my connexion with the Church. How op- 
pressive then must Giellert's exhortations have been to me ! whom, 
with his otherwise laconic style, which he was compelled to adopt 
to repel our obtrusivenesa, I was unwilling to trouble with such sin- 
gular questions, the less so as in my calmer hours 1 was ashamed 
of them myself; and this strange anguish of conscience, toge- 
ther with Church and Altar, I at last left completely behind me. 

Gellert, in accordance with his pious feelings, had composed 
for hirnself a course of lectures on Moral Philosophy, which 
from time to time he delivered publicly, and thus acquitted him- 
self of his duty to the public in an honourable manner. Gel- 
lert'a writings had already, for a long time, been the foundation 
of German moral culture, and every one anxiously wished to see 
that work printed ; but as this was not to be done till after the 
good man's decease, it was thought a very fortunate thing to 
hear him deliver them himself during his life. The philosophi- 
cal Lecture-room was at such times crowded full, and the beau- 
tiful soul, the pure will, the interest of the noble man in our 
welfare, his exhortations, warnings and entreaties, uttered in a 
somewhat subdued and sorrowful tone, made indeed an impres- 
sion for the moment, but did not last long, the less so as there 
were many scoffers, who contrived to make us suspicious of this 
tender, and, as they thought, enervating manner. I remember a 
Frenchman travelling through, who inquired atler the maxims 
and opinions of the man who attracted such an immense con- 
course. When we had given him the desired information, he 
shook his head and said, smiling : Laiatex lefaire, il nous forme 
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And good society also, which cannot easily endure anything of 
worth in its neighbourhood, knew bow to spoil betimes the moral 
influence which Gellert might have had upon us. At one time, 
it was taken ill of him that he instructed the Danes of distinction 
and wealth, who were particularly recommended to him, better 
than the other students, and manifested a marked solicitude for 
them ; at another, he was chained with selfishness and nepotism 
for havii)g had it arranged that these same young men abould 
dine at his brother's boarding-house. This man, tall, good-look- 
ing, coarse, uncei^monious and somewhat rude, had been a fen- 
cing-master, and through the too great lenity of his brother, the 
noble boarders were often treated harshly and roughly ; now, 
therefore, people thought they must take the part of these young 
folks, and so, in one way or another, the good reputation of the ex- 
cellent Gellert was torn in pieces to such a degree that, in order 
to avoid all mistakes about him, we at last became inditierent and 
visited him no more ; yet we always saluted him in our best 
manner when he came riding along on his tame gray horse. 
The Elector had sent him this horse, to oblige him to take a kind 
of exercise so necessary for his health ; a mark of attention 
which was not easily forgiven him. 

And thus, by degrees, the epoch was approaching when all re- 
spect for Authority was to vanish from before me, and I was to 
become suspicious, yea to despair, even with regard to the great- 
est and beat individuals whom I knew or had formed an opinion 
of for myself. 

Frederick the Second still attJod constantly at the head of all 
the distinguished men of the century in my estimation, and it 
must therefore have appeared very surprising to me, that I could 
venture to praise him as little before the inhabitants of Leipzig 
as formerly in my Grandfather's house. They had felt the hand 
of war heavily, it ia true, and therefore they were not to blame 
for not thinking the most favourably of him who had begun and 
carried it on. They therefore were willing to class him as a distin- 
guished, but by no meana aa a great man. " There was no art," 
they said, " in performing anything with great means ; and wlien 
one spares neither lands, nor money, nor blood, one may well ac- 
complish one's purpose at last. Thai Frederick had shown him- 
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self great in no one of his plans, and in nothing that he had, 
properly speaking, proposed to liimself. That so long as it de- 
pended on him, he had done nothing but make blunders, and his 
extraordinary parts hod only come to light when it was neces- 
sary to make these blunders good again ; and that it was purely 
from this that he obtained his great reputation, since every man 
wishes for himself that same talent of making up in a dextrous 
manner for the blunders which he frequently commits. That 
if one would go through the Seven Years' War step by step, he 
would find that the King sacrificed his fine army to no purpose 
whatever, and had even been guilty of having protracted this 
ruinous feud to so great a length. That a truly great man and 
general would have gotten the better of his enemies much soon- 
er." In support of these opinions they could appeal to an in- 
iioitude of details, which I did not know how to deny ; and I fell 
the unbounded reverence which I had devoted to this remarkable 
prince, from my youth up, gradually cooling away. 

Aa the inhabitants of Leipzig had now destroyed for me the 
pleasant feeling of reverence for a great man, so a new friend 
whom I gained at this time diminished very much the respect 
which 1 entertained for my present fellow-citizens. This friend 
was one of the strangest fellows that the world can produce. His 
name was Behrisch, and he held the situation of tutor to the young 
Count of Lindenau. His exterior was singular enough, to begin 
with. Slender and well-built, far advanced in his thirties, a very 
large nose, and altogether marked features ; from morning till 
night he wore a scratch, so large that you would have been apt to 
call it a peruke ; he dressed himself very neatly, and never went 
out without his sword by his side, and his hat under his arm. He 
was one of those men who have quite a peculiar gift at killing 
time, or who rather know how to make something out of nothing 
in order to pass lime away. Everything that he did must be done 
with slowness, and a certain deportment which might have been 
called affected, if Behrisch had not had something of affectation 
in his manner by nature. He resembled a Frenchman of the 
old school, spoke and wrote French, too, very well and with ease. 
His greatest delight was to busy himself seriously about drolleries, 
and to follow up without end any nonsensical idea. Thus he coo* 
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stantly wore gray, and as the difTerent parts of his attire were of 
diSereni stuffs aD4 of difierent shades, too, he could cogitate for 
whole days as to how he would procure another kind of gray for 
his back, and was happy when he had succeeded in this, and 
could put us to shame for having been skeptical, or having pro- 
nounced il impossible. He then gave us long, severe lectures, 
about our lack of inveotive power, and our want of faith in his 
talents. 

As to ihe rest, he had a good education, was particularly versed 
in ihe ntodern languages and their literature, and wrote a beautiful 
hand. He was very well inclined to me, and I, having been el- 
ways accustomed and partial to the society of elderly persons, 
soon attached myself to him. My intercourse, loo, served him 
fbr a rare amusement, since he took pleasure in taming my 
restlessness and impatience, which, on the other hand, gave him 
enough to do. In the art of poetry he had what is called taste, 
that is, a certain general opinion about the good and bad, the me- 
diocre and tolerable; yet his judgment was rather censorious, 
and he demolished even the little failh in contemporary writers 
which I cherished within me, by hostjle remarks which he knew 
how to advance with wit and humour, about the writings and 
poems of this man and that. He received my own affairs with 
indulgence, and let me do as I liked, only under the condilion that 
I should have nothing printed. He promised me, on the other 
hand, that he himself would copy off those pieces which he 
thought good, and would present me with them in a handsome 
volume. This undertaking now afforded an opportunity for the 
greatest possible waste of time. For before he could find the 
right paper, before he could make up his mind upon the size, be- 
fore he had decided upon the breadth of the margin, and the 
species of hand-writing to be used, before the crow-quills were 
provided, cut inlo pens, and the Indian Ink rubbed, whole weeks 
went by, without the least bit having l>een done. He always 
set about his writing with just such ado, and, in fact, by little and 
little, he put together a most charming manuscript. The title of 
the poems was in Gothic text, the verses themselves in a perpen- 
dicular Saxon hand, and at the end of every poem was a corres- 
ponding vignette, which he had either selected somewhere or 
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other, Of had even designed himself, aod in which he contrived to 
imitate very elegantly the hatching of the wood-cuts and tail- 
pieces which are used for Buch places. His showing me these 
things as he went on, celebrating beforehand in a comico-patheti- 
cal manner my good fortune in seeing myself eternized in such 
exquisite hand-writing, and that,noo, in a style which no printing 
press was able to come up to, often gave us occasion to spend 
the most agreeable hours. In the mean time, his conversation 
was always secretly instructive, by reason of the knowledge of 
the fine arts which he possessed, and, as he knew how to subdue 
my restless, impetuous disposition, it was also quite wholesome 
for me in a moral point of view. He had, too, quite a peculiar 
abhorrence of roughness, and his jests were always quaint, with- 
out ever degenerating into coarseness or triviality. He indulged 
himself in a caricatured aversion for his countrymen, and de- 
scribed with ludicrous touches what they were fit to undertake. 
His comical mimicry of individuals was particularly inexhausti- 
bht, as he found something to take off in the exterior of every 
one. Thus, as we lay together at the window, he could keep 
us going by the hour criticising the passers-by, and when he had 
censured them long enough, he would show exactly and circum- 
stantially how they should properly have dressed themselves, how 
they ought to walk, and how they must behave in order to look 
like ordinary people. Such attempts, for the most part, ended in 
something improper and in bod taste, so that we would not so 
much laugh at how the man looked, as at how, perchance, he 
might have looked, had he been sufGciently out of his head to 
have caricatured himself. In all such matters, though not 
even in the least malicious, he went to work without any kind of 
mercy. On the other hand, we knew bow to lease him, on our 
side, by assuring him that, to judge from his exterior, we must 
take him, if not for a French dancing- master, at least for the tutor 
of the French language in the University. This cut was usually 
the signal for hour-long lectures, in which he used to set forth Ihe 
difference, wide as the heavens, which there was between him 
and an old Frenchman. In conclusion, he commonly imputed to 
us all sorts of awkward attempts, which we could possibly have 
made for the changing and modifying of hie wardrobe. 
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The directiiyi t&ken by my poetical writinga, which I oalj 
carried on the more vigorously aa the tranacript grew pn^res- 
sively more beautiful and more careful, now leaned altogether 
towards the natural and the true ; and as the subjects could not 
always be striking, I endearoured to express them clearly and 
pointedly, the more so as my friend often gave me to under- 
stand, how great a thing it was to write down a verse on Holland 
paper, with the crow-quill and Indian Ink, what time, talent and 
effort it required, which one ought not to squander on anything 
empty and superfluous. In so doing, he commonly used to open 
a number of his prepared sheets, and fix in detail upon what 
ought not to stand in this or that place, and congratulate us that 
in fact it would not stand there. Upon this he spoke of the art 
of printing with great contempt, mimicked the compositor, sneered 
at his motions with his hurried picking out of letters hero and 
there, and ascribed to this handicraft all the calamities of litera- 
ture. On the other hand, be extolled the grace and noble posture 
of a scribe, and immediately sat down himself to exhibit it to ua, 
when, too, he rated us well for not demeaning ourselves at the 
writing-table precisely after his example and model. He now 
came back again to the contrast with the compositor, turned up- 
side down a letter he had begun, and showed how unseemly it 
would he to write anything from the bottom to the top, or from 
right to left, and many other things of like kind with which oao 
might fill whole volumes. 

We lavished away our precious time on such harmless fool- 
eries, during which it occurred to none of us that something would 
accidentally get wind out of our own cirele, which would awaken 
a general sensation, and bring us into not the best repute. 

Gellert took but little pleasure in his Practicum, and if per- 
chance he was pleased to give any directions with regard to 
prose and poetic style, he did it most privately only to a few, 
among whom we could not number ourselves. Professor Clodius 
thought to fill the gap in the public instruction which resulted 
from this. He had gained something of a name in literature, 
criticism, and the poetics, and as he was a young, lively, obliging 
man, he found many friends, as well in the University as in the 
city. Gellert himself referred us to the lectures now commenced 
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by him, and, as far as the fundamentals were concerned, we 
remarked little diifereDce. He, too, only criticised piece-meal, 
corrected likewise with red ink, and one found himself in the 
company of nothing but blunders, without having a prospect 
opened in which he might seek for what was right. I had brought 
to him some of my litUe labours, which ho did not treat harshly. 
But just at this time they wrote to me from home that I must, 
without fail, furnish a poem for the wedding of my uncle. I 
'felt myself far from that light and frivolous period in which such 
a thing would have given me pleasure, and since 1 could make 
no capital from the actual circumstances, I determined to trick 
out my piece with extraneous ornament in the best style. I 
therefore convened all Olympus to take counsel about the mar- 
riage of a Frankfort lawyer ; and seriously enough, to-be-sure, 
as well became the festival of such an hcmourable man. Venus 
and Themis had quarrelleil together for his sake ; yet a roguish 
prank which Cupid played the latter, gained the suit for the ibr> 
mer, and the gods decided in favour of the marriage. 

I was by no means displeased with my labour. I received 
from home a handsome letter in its praise, took the trouble to 
have another fair copy besides, and hoped to extort some applause 
from my PAfessor also. But here I had reckoned without my 
host. He took the piece in hand vigorously, and as he did not 
notice the parodistical tone, which nevertheless lay in the funda- 
mental idea of it, he declared the great expenditure of divine 
machinery for so insignificant a mortal end in the highest degree 
faulty, inveighed against the use and abuse of such mythological 
figures as a false habit originating in pedantic times, found the 
style of expression now too high, now too low, and here and there 
he surely had not spared the red ink, yet he asseverated that he 
had as yet done too little. 

Such pieces were read out and criticised anonymously, it is 
true ; but we used to watch one another, and it remained no 
secret that this unfortunate congregation of gods was my work. 
Yet since his critique, when I look his point of view, seemed to 
he perfectly just, and their godahips, when more closely looked 
at, were in fact only hollow shadow-forms ; I cursed Olympuf 
en masse, flung the whole mythic pantheon away, and from tha' 
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time to this Cupid and Luna are the only divinities which have 
ever made their appearance in my minor poema. 

Among the persons whom Behrisch had chosen as the butts of 
his wit, Clodius stood just at the head j nor was it hard to find a 
<»mical side in bini. As a little, rather stout, thick-set figure, 
he was violent in his motions, somewhat impetuous in his utter- 
ance, and fidgety in his behaviour. In all this he ditTered from 
his fellow -citizens, who, nevertheless, esteemed him right well on 
account of his good qualities and the fine promise which he gave. 
He was usually commissioned with the poems which were ne- 
cessary on festal occasions. In these so-called Odet, he follow, 
ed the manner made use of by Ramler, in whom, too, it was very 
becoming, though in no one else. But Clodius, like an imitator 
as he was, took special note of the foreign words with which 
these poems of Ramler's march along in a majestic pomp, which, 
as It is conformable to the grandness of his subject and the rest 
of his poetic treatment, produces a very fine effect on the ear, 
the feelings, and the imagination. In Clodiiia, on the contrary, 
these expressions had a foreign air, since his poetry was by no 
means calculated to elevate the mind otherwise. 

We had often already been obliged to see such poems printed 
and highly lauded in our presence, and we found it ^ost provo- 
king that he who had sequestered the heathen gods from us, now 
wished to cooper together another ladder to Parnassus, out of 
Greek and Roman word-sprouts. These oft-recurring expressions 
stamped themselves on our memory, and at an hour of pleasure, 
as we were eating some most excellent cakes in the Kitchen-gar- 
dens, it all at once came into my head to get together these pow- 
erful and mighty words in a poem on the cake-baker Hendel. 
So thought, so done ! And let it stand here, too, as it was writ- 
ten on the wall of the room with a lead pencil.* 

O Hendel, whiwe renown Irom south lo north eitcnds, 

Recdve ihe Poan loud which to thine earn ucenda ! 

Thy lich creative Genius bakea cakee original, 

Such ai the Briton ceetu, and elie the eager Gaul. 

■ Ttie air of rich pompoeitf about (he original in incommuiucahle lo Engbah; 
many woida whkh are completely DalaTall2ed in oar luiguage sounding verf 
affected and oufrJinOermao. Veise onununicates it better than pnne, boir- 

«»at.— TVoiM. 
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The Ocean bruwn of coffee, which steams before thy nose, 

la sweeter than the juice that from HymeUus flows. 

Thy house n monument how we the arts eustaio, 

Whose tiophiea, hanging [ound, to Nations thus prochum: 

" Sans Diadem, here Hendel hath {bund hid luck incTease, 

" Here lobbed the high Coihurnui of man; an cight-gioat piece." 

When in majestic pomp gleams thy funer^ urn, 

Then over thy mausoleum the patriot shall mourn ! 

Yet live! thj torus is a nest of noble fry, 

Stand firm h a pBrnassua, and hke Olympus high ! 

No t3recian phalanx, with ballistie brought from Rome, 

Germania and Hendel can ever overcome. 

Thy welfare is our pride, thy sorrows are our smart, 

And Hendel 's temple is the Sons-of-lhe-Husea' heart. 

This poem atood a long time among many others which dis- 
figured the walls of that room, without bfing noticed, and we, 
who had amtiaed ouraelves sufficiently with it, fot^ot it altc^ether 
amongst other things. Long time after, Clodius came out with his 
Medon, whose wisdom, magnanimity, and virtue we found infi- 
nitely laughable, no matter how much the first representation of 
the piece was clapped. The same evening, when we met toge- 
ther in the wine-taverti, I made a prologue in doggerel verse, in 
which Harlequin steps out with two great sacks, sets them on 
either side of the Proscenium, and after several preliminary jokea, 
confidentially imparts to the spectators the secret that, in the two 
sacks, moral -sssthetic dust is to he found, which the actors would 
throw in their eyes in abundance. One, to wit, was filled with 
iavours that cost nothing, and the other with ideas splendidly ex- 
pressed, but that had no meaning behind them. He reluctantly 
withdrew, and came back several times, earnestly exhorted the 
spectators to attend to his warning and shut their eyes, reminded 
them that he had always been their friend, and meant them well 
in this, with many more similar things. This prologue was 
acted in the room, on the spot, by friend Horn, yet the jest re- 
mained quite among ourselves, there was not even a copy taken, 
and the paper was soon lost. But Horn, who had performed 
the Harlequin very prettily, took it into his head to add several 
verses to my poem on Hendel, and next, to make them refer to 
Medon. He read it out to us, and we could not be pleased with 
it at all, for we found the appendix was not equally spirited, and 
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the first part of the poem, being written for quite a diOerent pur- 
pose, seemed to us distorted. Our friend, out of humour at our 
indifference, and our even finding fault, may have shown it to 
others who found it new and amusing. Copies were now made 
of it, to which the reputation of Clodius' Medon gave a rapid 
publicity. Hereupon ensued universal displeasure, and the 
originators (they soon found out that it had proceeded from our 
clique) were severely censured : for the like of it had not been 
seen since Cronegk's and Host's attacksupon Gottsohed. Besides, 
we had already ere this retreated, and now found ourselves pretty 
much in the case of the owl with regard to the other birds. In 
Dresden, too, they did not like the afiair, and it was followed by 
serious, if not unplea^^t consequences for us. For some time, 
already, the Count Linflenau had not been quite satisfied with the 
tutor of his son. For, although the young man was by no 
means neglected, and, while the instructors were giving their 
daily lessons, Behrisch kept himself either in the chamber of the 
young Count or at least next door to it, regularly frequented the 
lectures with him, never went out in the day-time without him, 
and accompanied him in all his walks ; yet the rest of ua were 
always to be found in Apel's House, and joined them whenever 
they went on a pleasure-ramble ; this excited attention to begin 
with. Behrisch also became intimate with us ; in the evenings, 
at last, towards nine o'clock, he for the ntost part gave his pupil 
into the chai^ of the valet de chambre, and went in quest of us 
at the wine-tavern, where, however, he never used to come but 
in shoes and stockings, his sword by hia side, and commonly his 
hat under his arm. The jokes and fooleries, which he generally 
set going, went on ad infinitum. For instance, one of our friends 
had a habit of going away precisely at ten, as he had a connex- 
ion with a handsome girl with whom he could entertain himself 
only at that hour. We were loth to lose him, and one evening, 
when we were enjoying ourselves very highly together, Behrisch 
secretly determined that he would not let him off this time. As 
it struck ten, the other arose and bade us good evening. Beh- 
risch called after him and begged him to wait a moment, as he 
was just going along with him. He now began, in- the most 
amtising manner, to look after his sword, which stood just before 
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hia eyes, and he behaved so awkwardly in buckling it on that he 
never could get done fixing it. He acted it out at first, too, so 
naturally that no one took ofTence at it. But now, to vary the 
theme, he finally went further, so that the sword came now on 
the right aide, and now between his legs, when there was an uni- 
versal burst of laughter, in which the one who was in a hurry to 
go, who was likewise a jolly fellow, chimed in, and let Behrisch 
have his own way till the happy lovers' hour was past. Now, 
for the first time, there followed mutual pleasure and agreeable 
entertainment till deep into the night. 

Unfortunately Behrisch, and we through him, had a certain 
other liking for some girls who were belter than their reputation ; 
but hy which our reputation could tiot be improved. We had 
often been seen in their garden, and we directed our walks 
thither, even when the young Count was with us. All this may 
have been treasured up, and at last communicated to his father : 
enough, he sought, in a gentlemanly manner, to get rid of the tu- 
tor, an event which turned to the good fortune of the latter. His 
agreeable exterior, his knowledge and talents, and his integrity, 
against which no one could object any thing, had won him the 
affection and esteem of distinguished persons, on whose recom- 
mendation he was appointed tutor to the hereditary Prince of 
Dessau, and at the court of a Prince bo excellent in every respect, 
he found a solid happiness. 

The loss of a friend like Behrisch was of the greatest conse- 
quence to me. He had petted, while he polished me, and his 
presence was necessary, in order that the pains he had thought 
good to spend upon me might in some measure bring forth fruit 
for society. He knew how to engage me in all kinds of pretty 
and agreeable things, in whatever was just a propos, and to bring 
out my social talents. But as I had gained no self-dependence 
in such things, so when 1 was alone again, I immediately re- 
lapsed into my confused and crabbed disposition, which always 
increased, the more discontented I was with those about me, since 
I fancied that they were not contented with me. I took ofienoe, 
with the most arbitrary caprice, at what I might have reckoned 
as an advantage to me, alienated many thereby with whom I 
had hitherto stood on tolerable footing, and, on account of the 
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many disappoiDtmenta which 1 had drawn on myself uid others, 
whether by commission or omission, by doing too much or too 
little, I was obliged to hear the remark from my well -wishers, 
that 1 laoked experience. The same thing was told me by every 
person of sound sense who saw my productions, especially when 
these last referred to the external world. I observed this outer 
world as well as I could, but found little profit from it, and al- 
ways had to add enoughout of my head to make it barely tolerable- 
I had often urged my friend Behrisch, too, that he would make 
plain to me what this experience might be 1 But, as he was 
brim-full of his nonsense, he put me off from one day to another, 
and at last, afler great preparations, he disclosed to me : that 
true experience was just precisely when one experiences what 
an experienced man must experience in experiencing his ex- 
perience. Now when we scolded at him outrageously for this, 
and put him to an explanation, he assured us that a great mys- 
tery lay hidden behind these words, which we could not compre- 
hend until we had experienced what an experienced man 

and so forth without end : for it cost htm nothing to talk on so by 
the quarter of an hour; the experience must always be ex- 
perienced atill further, and at last we would come to true ex- 
perience. When we were thrown into desperation at such 
fooleries, he protested that be had learned this way of making 
himself intelligible and impressive from the latest and greatest 
writers, who make us observe how one may rest a restful rest, 
and how silence can silently be more silent than ever. 

By chance an officer came among us on furlough, who was 
praised in good company as a remarkable sound-minded and ex- 
perienced man, who had fought through the Seven Years' War, and 
had won himself universal confidence. It was not difficult to 
get acquainted with him, and we oflen went walking with one 
another. The idea of experience had almost become a fixed 
one in my brain, and the craving to understand it, passionate. 
Open-hearted as I was, I unbosomed to him the unrest in which 
I found myself. He smiled, and was friendly enough to tell me, 
as an answer to my question, something of his own life, and 
principally of the world immediately about us ; from which indeed 
little better was to be gathered, than that experience convinces 
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U3 that our best thoughts, wishes and designs are unattainable, and 
that he, in particular, who foslera such vagaries and advances 
them with eagerness, is held to be an inexperienced man. 

Yet, as he was a gallant, good man, he assured me that he had 
not quite given up these vagaries himself, and felt himself toler- 
ably well off with what little faith, love and hope he had left. 
He could not help also relating to me much about war, campaign- 
life, skirmishes and battles, especially in so far as he had taken 
part in them ; so that these vast events gained a wonderful con- 
sequence in my eyes, by being considered in relation to a single 
individual. I led him on also to a full narration of the late situa- 
tion of the court, which seemed to me altogether like a fairy tale. 
I heard of the bodily strength of Augustus the Second, of his 
many children and his vast expenses, then of his successor's love 
of art andof making collections, of Count Bmhl and his boundless 
love of magnificence, which in detail appeared almost absurd, of 
his numerous banquets and gorgeous amusements, which were 
all cut off by the irruption of Frederick into Saxony. The royal 
Castles now lay in ruins, Brflhl's splendours were annihilated, 
and, of the whole, a glorious land sadly blighted was all that 
remained. 

When he saw me wrapped in wonder at (hat mad enjoyment 
of fortune, and then grieved by the calamity that followed, and 
gave me to understand that one expects from an experienced man 
exactly this, that he shall be astonished at neither the one nor the 
other, nor even lake too lively an interest in thera, I could not 
but feel a great desire to remain a while in my former inexpe- 
rience. In this desire he strengthened me, and right pressingly en- 
treated me always to cling to agreeable experiences, and, for some 
time to come, to avoid the disagreeable ones as much as possible, 
till they should intrude themselves upon me. But once, as we 
were again talking about experience in general, and I related to 
him that ludicrous definition of friend Behrisch, he smilingly shook 
his head, and said : " There one sees how it is with words which 
are only once uttered ! These sound so comical, and even bo 
silly, that it would seem almost impossible to put an intelligible 
meaning into them ; and yet the attempt might be made." 

And when I ui^ed it upon him, be replied in his intelligent, 
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serene manoer : " If, in commeating on and explaining your 
friend, you will allow me to go on after his fashion, methinks he 
tneftot to say : that experience is nothing else than that one 
should experience what ODe does not wish to experience ; which 
u what it amounts to for the most part, at least in this world." 
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Amothes man, although infinitely different from Behrisch in 
every respect, might yet be compared wilh him in a certain 
sense ; I mean Oeseb, who was also one of those men who dream 
away their lives in a comfortable and indolent activity. His 

' friends themselves secretly acknowledged thai, wilh very fine 
natural powers, his younger years had not been spent in sufS- 
ciently active life ; for which reason, he never perfectly attained 
the technics of his art. Yet a certain diligence appeared to be 
reserved for his more advanced age, and, during the many years 
that I knew him, he never lacked invention nor laboriousness. 
From the first moment, he had attracted me strongly ; even his 
residence, singularly quaint and suggestive of solemn thoughts, 
was highly charming to me. In the old castle of Pleissenburg, 
at the right-hand corner, we ascended a repaired, cheerful, wind- 
ing staircase. The light and roomy saloons of the Academy of 
Design, of which he was Director, were found to the left ; but we 
could not reach the man himself except through a narrow dark. 
ling corridor, at the end of which we first sought the entrance 
into his apartments, having just passed between his suite of rooms, 
and an extensive granary. The first apartment was adorned 
with pictures of the later Italian schools, by Masters whose grace- 
flilness he used highly to commend. As I, with some noblemen, 
had taken private lessons of him, we were permitted to draw 
here, and we often penetrated into his private cabinet adjoining, 
which contained at the same time his few books, his collections 
of art and natural curiosities, and whatever else might have most 
interested him. Everything was arranged with taste, with sim- 
plicity, and in such a manner that a great deal was contained in 
a little room. The furniture, presses, and portfolios were elegant 

" without affectation or superfluity. So, too, what he first recom- 
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mended to us, and to which he continually recurred, was sim- 
plicity ia every tbiog that art and manual labour uoited are call- 
ed upon to produce. As a sworn foe of superfluous ornament, 
elaborate flourishing, and all quaintness of taste, he showed us 
such things in engravings and drawings of the old-faahioned pat- 
terns, contrasted with better decorations, and with simpler forina 
of furniture, or other appurtenances of a room ; and, as every 
thing about him corresponded with these maxims, his words and 
instractioDS made a good and lasting impression on us. Besides 
this, he had an opportunity to let us see his opinions in practice, 
since he stood in good consideration aa well with private as with 
official persons, and his advice was asked for about new buildings 
and alterations. He seemed in general to be more fond of pre- 
paring anything on occasion, for a certain end and use, thaa of 
undertaking and completing, for their own sake, things which re< 
quire a greater perfection ; he was therefore always ready and 
on hand when the publishers needed larger or smaller copper- 
plates for any work whatever ; thus the vignettes to Winckel- 
mann's first writings were etched by him. But he oflen made 
only very sketchy drawings, which Geyser understood very well 
bow to fill up. Hia figures had throughout something generalized, 
not to say ideal, about them. His women were all pleasing and 
agreeable, his children naive enough ; but he could not succeed 
with hia men, who, in his spirited though cloudy and at the same 
time foreshortening manner, had for the most part the look of 
Latiaroni. Since he designed his compositions less with regard to 
form than to light, shade, and masses, their general efiect was good ; 
and every thing which he produced and published was attended 
by a peculiar grace. But as he neither could nor would con- 
trol a deep-rooted love of the significant and the allegorical, 
of that which stirs up afier-thoughts, so his works always furnished 
food for reflection, and were complete in their conception, even 
where they could not be so in art and execution. This bias, 
which is always dangerous, frequently led him to the very bounds 
of good taste, if not beyond them. He often sought to attain his 
point by Ihe strangest fancies, and by whimsical jests ; a hu- 
morous dash is always lent even to his best labours. If the pub. 
lie were not always pleased with such things, he revenged himself 
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by a new and yet more outlandish drollery. So, some time af- 
terwards, he exhibited in the ante-room of the great concert-hall, 
an ideal female figure, in his style, who was raising a pair of 
snuffers to a taper, and he was extraordinarily delighted when ho 
had been able to set men disputing on the question : Whether this 
queer muse meant to snuff the light, or to extinguish it 1 where- 
upon he roguishly played off all sorts of bantering by-thoughts. 

Yet the building of the new theatre, in my time, made the 
greatest noise ; in which his curtain, since it was quite new, had 
certainly an uncommonly charming effect. Oeser had taken the 
Aluses out of the clouds, where they usually hover on such occa- 
sions, and set them upon terra Jlrma. The statues of Sophocles 
and Aristophanes adorned a vestibule to the Temple of Glory, and 
around them all the modern dramatic writers were assembled. 
Here, loo, the goddesses of the Arts lil^wise presented themselves, 
and all was dignified and beautiful. But now for the oddity ! 
Through the open centre, the portal of the temple was seen in the 
distance, and a man in a light Jerkin was passing through between 
those two above-mentioned groups, without troubling himself 
about them, straight up to the temple ; being tiius seen from 
behind, there was nothing remarkable about him. Now this 
man was to represent Shakspeare, who, without predecessors or 
follctwers, without concerning himself about models, went out to 
meet immortality on his own account. This work was executed 
on the great floor over the new theatre. We often gathered about 
him there, and in that place I read aloud to him the proof-sheets 
of Musarion. 

As to myself, I by no means advanced in the practice of the 
art. His instructions influenced our mind and our taste ; but his 
own drawing was too undefined to guide me to a vigorous and 
decided practice, I who had only glimmered towards the objects of 
Art and of Nature. Of the human face and tigure he gave us 
rather the views than the forms, rather the postures than the pro- 
portions. He gave us the conception of figure, and desired that 
we should impress it vividly upon our minds. That might have 
been handsomely and properly done, indeed, had he not haJ mere 
beginners before him. If, for this reason, we may well deny him 
a pre-eminent talent for teaching, we must, on the other hand, ac- 
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knowledge that he was very judicious and discreet, and that a 
happy adroitness of mind qualified him vety peculiarly for a 
teacher in a higher sense. He saw clearly into the deficiencies 
under which each one laboured ; yet he disdained to reprove 
them directly, and rather hinted his indirect praise and censure 
very laconically. We were thus compelled to think over the 
matter, and soon came to a far deeper insight. For instance, I 
had very carefully executed a nosegay on blue paper, with white 
and black crayon, after a pattern which was at band, and partly 
with the stump, partly by hatching it up, tried to give efiect to the 
little picture. After I had thus been labouring for a long time, 
he once came behind me and said: "More paper!" whereupon 
he immediately withdrew. My neighbour and I puzzled our 
heads as to what this could mean : for, on a large half-sheet, my 
bouquet had plenty of mai^in around it. After we had cogitated 
about it for a great while, we thought, at last, that we had hit 
upon his meaning, when we remarked that, by working in the 
black and the white together, I had quite covered up the blue 
ground, destroyed the middle tint, and, in fact, with all my pains, 
had produced a disagreeable drawing. As to the rest, he did not 
fail to instruct us sulhciently in perspective, and in light and 
shade, yet always so that we had to beat our wits and be at great 
trouble to light upon the application of the principles he communi- 
cated to us. His view, with regard to us who did not intend to 
become artists, was probably only to form our judgment and taste, 
and to make us acquainted with the requisites of a work of art, 
without precisely requiring that we should produce one. Besides 
this, patient industry was not my vocation : for nothing gave me 
pleasure except what met me on the wing ; so, by little and little, 
I became discouraged, if not lazy, and, as theory is more com- 
fortable than practice, I was content to follow, no matter where 
he chose to lead us, al\er his own fashion. 

At this time the Lives of the Painters, by D'Argenville, was 
translated into German ; 1 very quickly obtained it, and studied 
it eagerly enough. This seemed to please Oeser, and he allowed 
us an opportunity to see many a portfolio out of the great Leipzig 
collections, and thus introduced us to the history of the Art. But 
these exercises, also, produced upon me an eSbct diSerent from 
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that which he intended. The manifold subjects which I saw 
handled by artists awakened my poetic talent, and as one easily 
makes engravings for poems, so 1 now made poems on engravings 
and drawings, by presenting before my mind the personages in- 
troduced in them, in their previous and subsequent circumstances, 
sometimes, too, inditing a little song which might have suited 
them ; and thus I accustomed myself to consider the arts in con- 
nexion with each other. Bven the mistakes 1 committed, in giving 
my poetry a descriptive turn, were useful to me in the sequel, 
when I came to a better judgment, by making me attentive to the 
ditferences between the arts. Many such little things were in the 
collection which Behrisch had arranged ; but there is nothing 
left of them now. 

The atmosphere of Art and Taste in which Oeser lived, and 
into which any one who visited him frequently was himself 
drawn, was the more high-toned and delightful, because he was 
fend of remembering departed or absent persons, with whom he 
had been, or still continued to be, on good terms ; for, when he 
had once given any one his esteem, he continued unalterable in 
his conduct towards him, and always showed himself equally 
fHendly. 

After we had heard Caylos greatly extolled among the French, 
he made us also acquainted with Germans of activity in this de- 
partment. Thus we learned that Professor Christ had done good 
!«ervtce for Art as an amateur, a collector, a connoisseur, a fellow- 
labourer ; and had applied his learning to its true improvement. 
Heinbcee, on the contrary, could not be honourably mentioned, 
partly because he devoted himself too eagerly to the childish be- 
ginnings of German art, which Oeser little valued, partly because 
be hod once treated Winckelmann shabbily, which could never 
be forgiven him. Our attention, however, was strongly drawn to 
the labours of Lippeht, since our instructor knew how to set 
forth his merits pretty well. " For," said he, " although single 
statues and larger groups of sculpture are the foundation and the 
pinnacle of all knowledge of Art, yet originals as well as casts 
are seldom to be seen ; on the contrary, a little world of gems is 
made known to us by Lippert, in which the more compiehensibla 
fneritof the ancients, their happy invention, judicious compositioD, 

PART n. 6 
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tasteful treatment, are made more etrikiog and intelligible, and 
from the great number of them, also, tbey may be more easily 
compared than before." Whilst we were busying ourselves with 
them aa rouch as we were allowed, Winckklmamn's lofty life of 
art in Italy was pointed out to us, and we took his first writings 
in hand with devotion : for Oeser had a passionate reverence for 
him, which it was very easy to instil into us. We were, indeed, 
unable to decypher the problematical part of those little treatises, 
which are, besides, confusing from their irony, and from their 
referring to opinions and events altc^ether peculiar ■ but as Oeser 
had great ioflueace over us, and incessantly gave them out to us 
as the gospel of the. Beautiful, or rather of the Tasteful and the 
Pleasing, we again sought out the general sense, and flattered 
ourselves that we would advance in such attempts to comprehend 
him, the more certainly, since we regarded it as no small happi- 
ness to draw water at the same fountain from which Winckel- 
mann had allayed hia earliest thirst. 

No greater good fortune can befall a city, than when many 
educated men live together in it, who are like-minded in good 
and honest things. Leipzig had this advantage, and enjoyed it 
the more peacefully, as so many differences of judgment had not 
yet manifested themselves. Hubee, a print-collector, and a well- 
experienced connoisseur, had furthermore the merit of having 
determined to make the worth of German literature known to 
the French also, a merit which was thankfully acknowledged ; 
KBEncHAiTF, an amateur with a practised eye, who, as the friend 
of the whole Art Society of the city, might regard their collec- 
tions as his own ; Winkler, who loved to share with others the 
clear-sighted pleasure which he cherished for his treasures ; these, 
with many others who were added to the list, all lived and la- 
boured with one feeling, and ollen as I was permitted to be 
present when they were examining works of art, I do not remem- 
ber that a dispute ever arose : the school which had produced the 
artist, the time in which he lived, the peculiar talent which na- 
ture had lent him, and the degree of excellence to which he had 
brought it in his performances, were always fairly canvassed. 
There was no prejudice for ideal or real subjects, for landscape 
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or for city views, for animate or inanimate ; the question was 
always about their accordance with the rules of art. 

Now although from their situatioa, character, abilities, and 
opportunities, these amateurs and collectors inclined most to the 
Dutch school, yet, while they practised their eyes on the endless 
merits of the North-western artists, a look of reverential longing 
was often turned towards the South-east. 

And so the University, where 1 neglected the objects intended^, 
by ray family, and even my own plans, was to lay within 1 
me the foundations of those things in which 1 afterwards found/ 
the greatest satisfaction of my life ; the impression of those Io-{ 
calities, too, in which I received such important incitements, has/ 
always remained most dear and precious to me. The old Pleis- 
senburg, the Hall of the Academy, but, above all, the abode of 
Oeser, as also the collections of Winkler and Richter, are yet 
ever vividly present before me. ^ 

But a young man must find himself in a very painful situation, 
who, while his elders are conversing with each other on subjects 
already familiar to them, is instructed only incidentally, and for 
whom the most difficult part of the business yet remains behind, 
that of rightly arranging it all. 1, therefore, as well as others, 
looked wistfully about me for some new light, and this we were 
destined to receive from a man to whom we owed so much 
already. 

The mind can be highly delighted in two ways, by perception 
and conception. But the former demands a worthy object, which is 
not always at hand, and a proportionate mental culture, to which 
one does not immediately attain. Conception, on the other hand, 
requires only susceptibility ; it brings its subject-matter with it, 
and is itself the instrument of culture. That beam of light, 
therefore, was most welcome to us which this most excellent 
Thinker brought down to us through dark clouds. You must be 
a young man in order to realize the etiect which Lessing's 
Laocoon produced upon us, by transporting us out of the region 
of scanty perceptions into the open fields of thought. The so 
long misunderstood uf pictura po&sU, was laid aside at once, the 
difference between the arts of Design and Language made dear, 
the summits of the two now appeared sundered, however near 
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their bases might border on each other. The artist of Desiga 
should keep himself within the bounds of the Beautiful, while the 
artist of Language, who cannot dispense with stiikiog objects of 
every kind, is permitted to ramble abroad beyond them. The 
former labours for the ouler sense, which ia satislied only by the 
Beautiful ; the latter for the imagination, which may even recon- 
cile itself to deformity. All the consequences of this splendid 
thought were illumined to us as by a lightning flash ; all the 
criticism which had hitherto guided and passed sentence was 
thrown away like a worn-out gamtent ; we thought ourselves 
redeented from all evil, and fancied that we might venture to 
look down with some compassion upon the otherwise so splendid 
sixteenth century, when, in German sculptures and poems, they 
knew how to represent Life only under the form of a bell- 
bedizened SxA, Death under the misformed shape of a rattling 
skeleton, and the necessary and accidental evils of the world 
under the image of the Devil in caricature. 

We were the most enchanted with the beauty of that idea of 
■ the ancients which had recognized death as the brother of sleep, 
and represented them both equally interchangeable, as becomes 
twins. Here we could first do high honour to the triumph of the 
beautiful, and as for deformity of every kind, since it could not 
be utterly driven out of the world, we could at least banish it to 
what is only the lower circle in the Kingdom of Art, — the laugh- 
able. 

The splendour of such leading and fundamental conceptions 
appears only to the mind upon which they esercise their infinite 
activity, appears only to the age in which, after being longed for, 
they come forth precisely at the right moment. Then do those 
who thrive upon such nourishment, fondly devote whole periods 
of their lives to it, and are delighted with an ever-abundant 
growth ; while men are not wanting, meanwhile, who set them- 
selves against such an effect on the spot, nor others who after- 
wards hi^le and cavil at its high meaning. 

But as conception and perception mutually further each other, 
80 I could not labour over these new ideas long before an infinite 
yearning arose within me to see important works of art, for onoe, 
in greater number. I therefore determined to visit Dresden 
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without delay. I waa not in want of the necessary cash ; but 
there were other difficulties to overcome, which I multiplied still 
funher, without necessity, through my whimsical disposition ; 
for i kept my purpose a secret from every one, since I wished to 
contemplate the treasures of art there, quite after my own way, 
and, as I thought, would sufTer myself to be led astray by no 
one. Besides this, bo simple a matter became more complicated 
through yet another eccentricity. 

We have weak points both by birth and by education, and it 
may be questioned whether of the two gives us the most trouble. 
Willingly as I made myself familiar with all sorts of conditions, 
and many as had been my inducements to do so, my father had 
yet instilled into me an excessive aversion to all taverns. This 
feeling had rooted itself firmly in him on his travels through 
Italy, France, and Germany. Although he seldom spoke in 
similes, and only called them to his aid when he was very cheer. 
ful, yet he used often to repeat the following : he always fancied 
that he'saw a great cobweb spun across the gate of a tavern, so 
ingeniously that the insects could fly in, to-be-sure, but not even 
the privileged wasps could fly out again unplucked. It seemed 
to him something horrible that one should renounce his habits 
and all that is dear vo him in life, should live after the manner 
of publicans and tavern- waiters, and yet be obliged to pay un- 
conscionably for it besides. He praised the hospitality of the 
olden time, and, reluctantly as he endured anything out of the 
usual routine in the house on other occasions, he yet practised 
hospitality, especially towards artists and virtuosi ; thus godfather 
Seekaz always had his quarters with us, and Abel, the last mu- 
sician who handled the viol di gamba with skill and applause, 
was well received and entertained. With such youthful im- 
pressions, which nothing had as yet ruhl)ed off, how could I have 
resolved to set foot in a tavern in a strange city ? Nothing 
would have been easier than to find quarters with good friends ; 
Hofrath Krebel, Assessor Hermann, and others had oflen spoken 
to me about it already, but my trip was to remain a secret to 
these also, and t lit upon a most singular idea. My next-room 
neighbour, the industrious theolt^ical student, whose trouble- 
some eyes grew constantly weaker, had a relation in Dresden, a 
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■boemaker, with whom he exchanged letten from time to time. 
For a long while already this man had struck me as highly remark- 
able on account of his expressions, and the arrival of one of his 
letters was always celebrated by us as a holiday. The mode in 
which be replied to the complaints of his cousin, who feared 
blindness, was quile peculiar ; for he did not trouble himself about 
grounds of consolation, which are always bard to find. But the 
cheerful way in which he looked upon his own contracted, poor, 
and toilsome life, the merriment which he drew even from its evils 
and discomforts, his indestructible conviction that life is a blessing 
in itself and for its own sake, was imparted to him who read the 
letter, and, for the moment at least, transposed him into the same 
key. Enthusiastic as I was, T had oflen sent my compliments to 
this man, extolled bis natural gifts, and expressed the wish to be- 
come acquainted with him. All this being prtmised, nothing 
seemed to me more natural than lo seek bim out, to converse 
with him, even to lodge with him, and become closely acquaint- 
ed. My good candidate, afler some opposition, gave me a letter, 
written with difficulty, to carry with me, and, full of longing, 
I drove out towards Dresden in the yellow coach, with my intro- 
ductory letter in my pocket. 

I inquired after my shoemaker, and soon found bim in the sub- 
urb. He received me in a friendly manner, sitting upon his 
stool, and said smiling, after he had read the letter : " I see from 
this, young Sir, that you are an odd kind of a Christian." "How 
90, master ?" replied 1. " No offence meant by ' odd,' " contin- 
ued he ; " one calls anybody so who is not consistent, and I call 
you an odd kind of a Christian because you acknowledge your- 
self an imitator of our Lord in one thing, but not in another." 
On my requesting him to explain himself, he said further : " It 
seems that your view is lo announce glad tidings to the poor and 
lowly ; that is good, and this imitation of the Lord is praisewor- 
thy ; but you should reflect besides, that when he sat down to 
table, it was rather with rich folks and well to do in the world, 
where there was good fare, and that he himself did not despise 
the sweet scent of the ointment ; whereas you can find nothing 
but the opposite of all this at my house." 

This pleasant beginning put me quite in good-humour, and we 
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rallied each other about it for some time. Hia wife stood by, 
doubtful how she should accommodate and entertain such a guest. 
On this point, too, he had very pretty things to say, which were 
drawn not only out of the Bible, bm also from Gottfried's Chron- 
icle, and as we were agreed that I should stay, I gave my purse, 
such aa it was, into the charge of ray hostess, and requested her 
to furnish herself from it if anything should be necessary. When 
he would have declined it, and somewh&t waggishly gave me to 
understand that he was not quite so burnt out as lie might appear, 
I disarmed him by saying : " Such a well-tried domestic resource 
will not be found out of place, even if it were only to change wa- 
ter into wine, which cannot be done for us by miracle now-a-days." 
To the hostess, my conduct seemed to become less and less strange, 
we soon accommodated ourselves to each other, and spent a very 
merry evening. He remained constantly the same, since all 
flowed from one fountain. His peculiarity was an excellent 
common-sense, which rested upon a cheerful natural disposition, 
and took delight in uniform habitual activity. That he should be 
labouring incessantly was hia first and most necessary care ; by 
regarding every thing else as secondary, he kept up his comfort- 
able frame of mind ; and I must reckon him before many others 
in the class of those who are called Practical Philoeophera, — 
worldly-wise without knowing it. 

The hour impatiently expected for the Gallery to open, ap- 
peared. I entered into this sanctuary, and m^ astonishment 
surpassed every conception which I had formed to myself. 
This circular saloon, in which splendour and neatness reigned 
in the deepest stillness, the dazzling frames whose brilliance told 
how lately they had been gilded, the polished floor, the room 
more trodden by spectators than used by copyists, imparted a 
sensation of solemnity, unique of its kind, which so much the 
more resembled the feeling with which one treads a church, 
as the adornments of so many a temple, the objects of so much 
adoration, were reproduced here, but only for the sacred pur- 
poses of Art. I was very well pleased with the cursory desorip. 
tion of my conductor, only ! requested that I might remain 
in the outer gallery. Here, to my comfort, I found myself truly 
at home. I had already seen the works of many of the artisu. 
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Others I knew by engravings, others from their reputation. 1 did 
Dot conceal this, and it inspired my conductor with some con- 
fidence — indeed 1 delighted him with the rapture which 1 express- 
ed at piecea where the pencil had won the victory over nature : 
for I was priocipally attracted by those efforts in which the com- 
parison with known nature must necessarily enhance the value 

When I entered my' shoemaker's house again to dinner, 1 
scarcely believed my eyes : for 1 fancied I saw before me a pic- 
ture of Ostade's, so perfect that one could almost hang it up in 
the Gallery. The position of the objects, the light, the shadow, 
the brownish lint of the whole, the magical harmony, every thing 
that b admirable in those pictures, I here saw in reality. It was 
the first time that I perceived, in so high a degree, the faculty 
which I afterwards exercised with more consciousness, namely, 
that of seeing nature with the eyes of this or that artist, to whose 
works I had devoted any particular attention. This faculty has 
afibrded me much enjoyment, but it also, from time to time, vig- 
orously increased my passion for indulging in the exercise of a 
talent which nature seemed to have denied me. 

I visited the Gallery at all permitted hours, and continued loudly 
to express my ecstacy at many precious works. I thus frustrated 
my laudable purpose of remaining unknown and unnoticed ; and 
whereas only one of the under-keepera had hitherto had inter- 
course with me, the Gallery-Inspector, Counsellor Riedle, now 
look notice of me also, and pointed my attention to many things 
which seemed to lie peculiarly in my sphere. I found this ex- 
cellent man just as active and obliging then, as I afterwards 
saw him during many years, and as he shows himself to this 
day. His image has interwoven itself so closely with those 
treasures of art, that I never regard the two apart ; the remem- 
brance of him has even accompanied me to Italy, where, in 
many a large and rich collection, his presence would have been 
very desirable. 

Since, too, we cannot gaze on such works in company with 
strangers and unknown persons silently and without expressing 
mutual interest, n&y, since the first sight of them is rather adapted 
to opening our hearts towards each other, I thus fell into con- 
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versation with a young man who seemed to be a resident of 
Dresden, and to belong to some Embassy. He invited me to 
come, in the evening, to a tavern where a lively company met, 
and wliere, by each one's paying a moderate reckoning, we could 
spend some very pleasant hours. 

I repaired thither, but found no company; and the waiter some- 
what surprised me when he delivered the compliments of the 
gentleman who made the appointment with me, excusing him- 
self for being a little late, and adding that I must not take 
oSence at anything that should be done ; also, that I should have 
nothing to pay but my own score. I knew not what to make 
of these words ; but my father's cobwebs came into my head, 
and 1 composed myself to await whatever might befall. The 
company came together, my acquaintance introduced me, and 
I could not be attentive long without discovering that the 
mystiAcation of a young man was going on, who showed himself 
a novice by an obstreperous, assuming deportment ; I therefore 
was very much on my guard, so that they might not take a no- 
tion to mark me out as his fellow. At table this intention became 
more apparent to everybody, except himself. They were all the 
time drinking deeper, and when at last a toast was given with 
loud cheers in honour of their sweethearts, every one swore up 
and down that nothing more should ever be drunk out of those 
glasses ; they flung them behind them, and this was the signal 
for far greater follies. At last I withdrew, very quietly, and the 
waiter, demanding quite a moderate reckoning, requested me to 
call again, as there were not such wild carryings-on every even- 
ing. I had far to go to my lodgings, and it was near midnight 
when I reached them. I found the doors not locked, every body 
abed, and one lamp illuminating the humble domestic spot, 
where my eye, constantly more practised, immediately perceived 
the finest picture by Schalken, from which I could not tear my. 
self away, so that it banished all sleep from my eyes. 

The few days of my residence in Dresden were solely devoted 
to the picture gallery. I declined seeing the antiques which 
stood in the pavilion of the great garden, as well as all the other 
precious things which Dresden contained ; being but too well 
convinced that, in and about the collection of paintings alone, 
6* 
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many things must yet remain hidden from me. Thus I took the 
excellence of the Italian Masters more on trust and in faith, than 
by pretending to any insight into them. What I could not look 
upon as nature, put in the place of nature, and compare with a 
known object, was without effect upon me. It is this material 
impression which makes the very banning of every more ele- 
vated amateurship. 

With my shoemaker I continued to be on very good terms. 
His convereation was spirited and various enough, and often 
did we outvie each other in merry conceits ; yet a man who 
congratulates himself on being happy, and desires others to do 
the same, makes us discontented ; indeed we become tired of the 
repetition of such sentiments. I found m}'self well occupied, 
entertained and stimulated, but by no means happy ; and the 
shoes from his laat would not fit me. We parted, however, as 
the best friends, and even my hostess was not unsatisfied with 
me by the time of my taking leave. 

Yet shortly before my departure something very pleasant was 
to happen me. By the good offices of that young man, who 
wished to restore himself to some credit again in my opinion, I 
was introduced to the Director Von Hagedom, who with great 
kindness showed me his collection, and was highly delighted with 
the enthusiasm of the young lover of art. As is becoming in a 
connoisseur, he was quite peculiarly in love with the pictures 
which he possessed, and therefore seldom found in others an inter. 
est such as he wished. It gave him particular satisfaction that 
I was beyond measure pleased with a picture by Schwanefeld, 
and that I was not tired of praising and extolling all its parts in 
detail : for it was precisely such landscapes — which reminded 
me of the beautiful clear sky under which I had grown up, 
of the leafy fulness of those spots of country, and of whatever 
else a warmer climate offers to a man in the way of taste — that 
affected me moat by their close imitation, thus awakening longing 
remembrances within me. 

These precious experiences, preparing both mind and sense for 
true art, were yet interrupted and damped by one of the most 
melancholy sights, that of the destroyed and desolate condition 
of so many of the streets of Dresden through which 1 took my 
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way. The Mohreostrasse, filled with rubbish, and the church 
of the Holy Cross, with its shattered tower, impressed themselreB 
deeply upon me, and still stand like a gloomy spot in my imagi- 
nation. From the cupola of the Church of the Virgin I saw 
these pitiable ruins scattered broadcast amidst the beautiful order 
of the city ; there the sexton commended to me the art of the 
architect who had already, at so undesired a coDJuncture, fitted 
up church and cupola, and had built them bomb-proof. The 
good sacristan then pointed out to me the ruins on all sides, and 
said with laconic significance : " The enemy katA done this .'" 

So now, at last, though unwillingly, I returned back to 
JLeipzig, where 1 found my friends, who were not used to such 
digressions from me, in great wonderment, and busied with all 
sorts of conjectures as to what might be the import of my secret 
journey. When thereupon i told them my story all in order, 
they declared it was only a made-up tale of mine, and sagacious- 
ly tried to get at the bottwn of the riddle which 1 had been mis- 
chievous enough to conceal under my shoemaker- lodgings. 

But could they have looked into my heart, they would have 
discovered no waggery there : for the truth of that old proverb, 
" He that increaaeth knowledge increaseth sorrow," had struck-- 
me with its full force, and the more I struggled to arrange and 
appropriate (o myself what I had seen, the less I succeeded ; I 
had at last to content myself with letting it work itself straight in 
secret. Every -day life carried me away again, and 1 felt myself 
at last quite comfortable when a friendly intercourse, improve, 
ment in branches of knowledge which were suitable for me, and 
a certain practice of the hand, engaged me in a less important 
manner, but one more in accordance with my strength. 

Very pleasant and wholesome for me was the connexion which 
I formed with the family of Breitkopf. Bemhard Christoph 
Bbeitkopf, the proper founder of the family, who had come to 
Leipzig as a poor journeyman printer, was yet living, and occu- 
pied the Golden Bear, a respectable house on the new Newmarket, 
' with Gottsched as an inmate of the family. The son, Johann 
Gottlob Immanuel, had already been married a long time, and 
was the father of many children. They thought they could not 
spend a part of their considerable wealth better than in putting 
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Up a large new house at the Silver Bear, Just opposite the first, 
which they built higher and more extensive than the original 
mansion itself. Just at the time of its constructioa I became 
acquainted with the family. The eldest son might have beea 
■ome years older than I, a well-formed young man, who was 
devotedly fond of music, and had become a skilful performer on 
the harpsichord, as well as on the violin. The second, a true, 
good Boul, and likewise musical, enlivened the concerts which 
were often gotten up, no less than bis elder brother. They were 
both kindly disposed towards me, as well as the parents and 
aisters; I was at their elbow during the building and finishing, 
at the furnishing and the moving in, and thus caught up a 
knowledge of much that belongs to such an affair ; I also had an 
opportunity of seeing Oeser's instructions put in practice. 1 was 
a frequent visitor in the new house which I had thus seen erected. 
We had many pursuits in common, and the eldest son set some 
of my songs to music, which, when printed, bore his name, but 
not mine, and have been little known. I have selected the best 
of them, and inserted them among my other minor poems. The 
father had invented or perfected musical printing, with moveable 
types. He permitted me the use of a Ane library, which related 
principally to the origin and progress of printing, from which I 
gained some acquaintance with that department. I Ibund there, 
moreover, good copperplates, which exhibited the antiquity of the 
art, and advanced my studies on this side also, which were still 
further promoted by means of a considerable collection of Sul- 
phurs,* which had fallen into disorder in moving. I set Ihem to 
rights again as well as I could, and in doing so was compelled 
to look closely into Lippert and others. A physician, Doctor 
Reichel, likewise an inmate of the family, 1 consulted from time 
to time when I felt, if not sick, yet unwell, and thus we led a 
quiet, pleasant life together. 

{ was next to enter into another connexion in this house. The 
copperplate engraver, Stock, had moved into the attic. He was 
a native of Nuremberg, a very industrious man, precise and 

* Sulpbui wu [brmcrl; very generally used in making CRsta of antique ctnna, 
genu, &c., but phsl«r has now almost universal]; b«en aabetiluted in its place. 
—Tnm*. 
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melhodical in his labours. He also, like Geyser, engraved 
larger and smaller platea after Oeser's designs, which always 
came into play for romances and poems. He etched very neatly, 
so that his work came out of Ihe aquafortis almost finished, 
and but little touching-up remained to be done by the dry-point, 
which he handled very well. He made an exact calculatioa 
how long a. plate would keep him busy, and nothing could call 
him off from his work if he had not completed the daily task he 
had set himself. He used to sit at a broad work-table, by Ihe 
great gable-window, in a very qeat and orderly chamber, where 
his wife and two daughters bore him company in a domestic 
way. Of these last, one married happily, and the other became 
an excellent artist ; they have continued my friends all my life 
long. 1 now divided my time between the upper and lower 
stories, and atiached myself strongly to the man, who, along with 
his persevering industry, possessed o. capital humour, and was 
good- nature itself. 

The technical neatness of this art charmed me, and I associ- 
ated myself with him to execute something of the same kind. 
My predilections were again turned towards landscape, which 
entertained me on my solitary walks, and seemed, in its own 
nature, (o be more attainable and more easily available for works 
of art than the human figure, which discouraged me. Un- 
der his directions, therefore, I etched various landscapes after 
Thlele and others, and although the work of an unpractised hand, 
they produced some effect, and were well received. The put- 
ting in the ground-tint of the plate, the high lights in it, the etch- 
ing itself, and at last the applying the aquafortis, gave me va- 
riety of occupation, and I soon got so far that I could assist my 
master in many things. I did not lack the attention necessary in 
applying the aquafortis, and 1 seldom failed in that ; but I had not 
foresight enough to guard against the deleterious vapours which 
are generated on such occasions, and they may have con- 
tributed to the disease which troubled me for a long time after- 
wards. Amidst such labours I often made wood-cuts also, for I 
was for trying everything. I prepared various little printing- 
blocks afior French-models, and many of them were found of 
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Let me here make mention of a few other men who resided in 
Leipzig, or tarried there for a short time. Wbissb, the Custom- 
bouse collector of the District, in the flower of his age, cheerful, 
friendly, and obliging, was loved and eateenied by us. We 
would not, indeed, allow his theatrical pieces to be models through, 
out, yet we suffered ourselves to be carried away by them, and 
his operas, set to music by Miller in an easy style, gave us much 
pleasure. Schibbler, of Hambui^, pursued the same track, and 
his Luuard and Darislette received our support. Ksceenbubo, 
a handsome young man, but little older than we were, dis- 
tinguished himself advant^eously among the students. Zacha- 
Bii was pleased to spend some weeks with us, and being intro- 
duced by his brother, he dined every day at the same table with 
us. We thought it reasonable, in return for the honour, to gratify 
our guest by a couple of extra dishes, richer dessert and choicer 
wines ; for, as a tall, well-formed, comfortable-looking man, he 
did not conceal his love of good eating. Lessino came to town 
at a time when we had I know not what in our heads ; for we 
determined to go nowhere to see him, and even to avoid the place 
where he put up, probably because we thought ourselves too good 
to stand at a distance, and were not able to make any pretensiiwa 
to gaining a closer intimacy. This momentary absurdity, which, 
however, is not a rare thing in presuming and freakish youth, 
punished itself in the sequel, indeed, for I never afterwards saw 
that man, so distinguished and most highly valued by me. 

Yet in all our eflbrts relative to art and antiquity, we each of 
us had WiNCKELMiNK constantly before our eyes, whose ability 
was acknowledged in fatherland with enthusiasm. We read bis 
writings diligently, and tried to make ourselves acquainted with 
the circumstances under which he had written the first of them. 
We therein found many views which seemed to have originated 
with Oeser, even jests and freaks afler his fashion, and we did not 
rest until we had formed a pretty good idea to ourselves of the 
occasion which had suggested these remarkable and yet sometimes 
so enigmatical writings ; though we did not grasp them always 
with very great precision, for youth likes better to be excited than 
instructed, and it was not the last time that 1 was to be indebted 
to Sibylline leaves for an important advance in my education. 
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It was then a favourable time for literature, when men of excel- 
lence were treated with regard, although the disputes of Klotz 
and Lessing's controveraies, already indicated that this epoch 
would soon close. Winckelmann enjoyed an univeraal, unaa- 
sailed respect, and it was known how sensitive he was with re- 
gard to any thing published about him, so that his worth, though 
deeply fe!t, did not seem commensurate with hia reputation. All 
contemporary writings joined in his praise, the better class of 
tourists came back from him instructed and enraptured, and the 
new views which he gave extended their influence over science 
and life. The Prince of Dessau had raised himself up to a simi- 
lar degree of respect. Young, well and nobly minded, he had in 
his travels and at other times shown himself very desirable. 
Winckelmann was in the highest degree delighted with htm, and, 
whenever he mentioned him, loaded him with the handsomest 
epithets. The laying out of a park, then unique, the taste for 
architecture, which Von Erdmannsdorf supported by his means, 
every thing, in short, spoke in favour of a Prince, who, while he 
set up a model for others in his own example, gave promise of a 
golden age for his servants and dependents. We young people 
now learned with rejoicings that Winckelmann was returning 
from Italy to visit his princely friend, would stop with Oeser by 
the way, and so come within our circle of vision. We made 
no pretensions to speaking with him ; but we hoped to see him, 
and as at that time of life one willingly changes every such oo- 
<»ision into a pleasure-party, we had already agreed upon a ride 
and drive to Dessau, where, in a beautiful spot, made glorious by 
art, in a land well cultivated, and at the same time externally 
adomeil, we thought to lie in wait for him here, and there, 
in order to see with our own eycii these men so highly exalted 
above us in their walks, Oeser himself was quite elated at 
the very thoughts of it, when like a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
the news of Winckelmann's death* shot down into the midst of 
us. I yet remember the place where I first heard it ; it was in 
the court of the Pleissenburg, not far from the little gate through 
which we used to go up to Oeser's room. One of my fellow. 

• He wu uauaiMl«d by a wretch nuned AicbMi{^, on his vnj from Italy 
to Oeraianj,— IVoiu, 
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pupils met me and told me ihat Oeser was not to be seen, and the 
reason why. This atrocious event produced an immense agitation ; 
there was an universal mourning and sorrow, and his untimely 
death sharpened the attention paid to the worth of his life. 
Indeed the effect ofttiis labours, if he had carried them on to a 
more advanced age, would probably not have been so great as 
they must be now that he, too, like many other extraordioary 
men, was distinguished by Fate through a strange and adverse 

Now, while 1 was infinitely lamenting the death of Winckel- 
mann, 1 did not suspect that I should soon find myself in such a 
case as to be apprehensive about my own lile : yet, during all 
this while, my state of body had not taken the most favour- 
able turn. I had already brought with me from home a certain 
touch of hypochondria, which was rather strengthened than im- 
paired in this new sedentary and lounging life. The pain in the 
breast, which I had felt from time to time ever since the accident 
at Auerstadt, and which was perceptibly increased by a fall frum 
horseback, made me dejected. By an unfortunate diet, 1 destroyed 
my powers of digestion ; the heavy Merseburg beer clouded my 
brain ; the cofiee, which singularly depressed my spirits, espe- 
cially when taken with milk afler dinner, paralyzed my digestive 
Cleans, and seemed to suspend their functions completely, so that 
I experienced great uneasiness, yet without being able to resolve 
on a more judicious mode of life. My natural disposition, backed 
by the sufHcient strength of youth, fluctuated between the ex- 
tremes of unrestrained gayety and melancholy uncomfortable- 
ness. Besides this, we had then entered upon the epoch of 
the cold water bath, which was recommended for every thing, 
We must sleep on hard beds, but slightly covered, by which all 
the usual perspiration was suppressed. These and other follies, 
in consequence of some misunderstood suggestions of Rousseau, 
were to bring us nearer to nature, as they promised us, and de- 
liver us from the corruptions of custom. Now, all the above, 
without discrimination, applied with injudicious alternations, 
were found by many to be of the most mischievous tendency, 
and 1 tampered with my happy constitution to such a degree, 
that the particular systems contained within it had at last to 
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break out in a conspiracy and revolution, in order to save tbe 

whole. 

One night I awoke with a violent heemorrhage, and had just 
strength and presence of mind enough to waken my next room 
neighbour. Doctor Riechel was called in, who assisted me in 
the most friendly manner, and thus for many days I oscillated 
betwixt life and death; and even the joy of a. subsequent im- 
provement was embittered by the circumstance that, during that 
eruption, a tumour had been formed oq the left side of the neck, 
which, after the other danger was past, they now for the first 
time found leisure to notice. Yet convalescence is always 
pleasing and delightful, although it -may advance tediously 
and painfully ; and as Nature had helped herself with me, I 
appeared to have become a new man : for I had gained a greater 
serenity of mind than I had known for a long time, and I was 
joyful to feel my inner man at liberty, although externally a 
wearisome affliction threatened me. 

But what particularly re-established me at this time was, to 
see how many distinguished men had, undeservedly, given me 
their affection. Undeservedly, I say : for there was not one 
among them whom I had not troubled with my contradictory tem- 
per, not one whom I had not more than once wounded by my 
morbid absurdity, whom indeed I had not stubbornly avoided for 
a long time, from a sense of my own injustice. All this was 
forgotten ; they treated me in the most affectionate manner, and 
sought to converse with and divert me, some of them in my 
chamber, others as soon as I could leave it. They carried me 
out of town with them, entertained me at their country-seats, and 
I seemed to recover rapidly. 

Among these friends I name, first of all. Doctor Hkruanh, then 
Senator, afterwards Burgomaster of Leipzig. Of all that set of 
boarders with whom I had become acquainted through Schlosser, 
he was the only one with whom I always maintained an equable 
and enduring connexion. One might well reckon him the most 
industrious of his academical fellow-citizens. He attended his 
lectures with the greatest regularity, and his private industry 
constantly remained the same. Step by step, without the slightest 
deviation, I saw him attain his Doctor's degree, and then raise 
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himself to the Assessorship, without anything of all this appear- 
ing arduous to him, or his ever having been in the least hurried 
or behindhand. The gentleness of his character attracted me, 
his instructive conversation held me fast ; indeed I really believe 
that I took special delight in his methodical industry for thb 
reason, because I thought, by acknowledgments and high esteem, 
to appropriate to myself a part at least of a merit which I could 
by no means boast of on my own account. 

He was just as regular in the exercise of his talents and the 
enjoyment of his pleasures as he was in his business. He played 
the harpsichord with great execution, drew from nature with feel- 
ing, and stimulated me to do the same ; thus in his manner, on 
grey paper and with black and white crayon, I used to copy many 
a willow-plot on the Pleisse, and many a lovely nook of that still 
stream, and while so engaged, always used to indulge my long- 
ing vagaries. He knew how to meet my sometimes comical 
disposition with merry jests, and I remember many a pleasant 
hour which we spent together when he invited me, with mock so- 
lemnity, to a supper by ourselves (under four eyes), where, with 
official dignity of deportment, by the light of waxen candles, we 
ate what they call a Senator's hare, which had run into his kitch- 
en as one of the perquisites of his office ; and with many jokes 
in the manner of Behrisch we were pleased to season the meat 
and heighten the spirit of the wine. That this excellent man, 
who is still constantly labouring in his respectable office, ren- 
dered me the most faithful assistance during the continuance of 
that disease, which I had'indeed foreboded but had not foreseen 
in its full extent, that he bestowed all his leisure hours upon me, 
and by calling up remembrances of former happy times, contriv- 
ed to enlighten the moments of gloom, I still always acknowledge 
with the sincerest gratitude, and | rejoice that, after so long a 
time, I can render it to him publicly. 

Besides this worthy friend, GaaNraG of Bremen interested him- 
self particularly in me. I had made his acquaintance only a 
short time before, and I first discovered his good feeling towards 
me during my misfortune ; a favour the value of which I felt the 
more keenly, as no one is apt to seek a closer connexion with in- 
validea. He spared nothing to give me pleasure, to draw me 
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away from musing on my situation, to hold up to my view and 
promise me health and a wholesome activity (or the future. How 
often have I beeo delighted, in the progress of life, to hear how 
this excellent man has proved himself of service and a blessing 
to his native city in the weightiest affairs. 

Here too it was that friend Horn uninterruptedly manifested 
his love and attention. The whole Breitkopf household, the Stock 
family, and many others, treated me like a near relative ; and 
thus, through the good-will of so many friendly persons, the sense 
of my situation was soothed in the tendereat manner. 

I must here make particular mention of one man, however, with 
whom 1 first became acquainted at this time, and whose instruc- 
tive conversation so far beguiled me from the miserable state in 
which 1 was, that I in fivct forgot it. This was Lanoeii, af- i 
terwarda Librarian at Wolfenbuttel. Eminently teamed and ' 
well informed, he was delighted at my voracious hunger after 
knowledge, which, with the irritability of sickness, now broke outi 
in a perfect fever. He tried to compose me by perspicuous sum- V 
maries, and I am much indebted to his acquaintance, though it was [ 
short, since he understood how to guide me in a variety of ways, ! 
and lead on my attention to the very things to which I ought, at I 
that time, to have directed myself. I found myself the more ] 
obliged to this instructive man, as my intercourse with him puf'^ 
him in some danger : for when he received the situation of tutor 
to the young Count of Lindenau, after Behrisch, the father made 
it an express condition with the new Mentor that he should have 
nothing to do with me. Curious to become acquainted with such 
B dangerous subject, he contrived to see me frequently at other 
places. 1 soon gained his affection, and he, more prudent than 
Behrisch, called for me by night, we went walking together, en- 
tertained ourselves on interesting things, and I at last accompa> 
nied him up to the very door of his Mistress' house ; for even this- 
apparently unbending, earnest, scientific man had not kept free 
from the toils of a very lovely lady. 

German literature, and with it my own poetical undertakings, 
had already for some time l>eoome strange to me, and as is the 
usual result in such a self-teaching circular path, 1 turned my- 
self back again towards the loved ancients who still constantly 
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Imuoded the horizon of my intellectual wishes, like far blue 
mountains, Tlistinci in their outlines and masses, but^discemible 
in their p&rts and internal condition. I made an exchange with 
Langer, in which i at last played the -part of Glauous and Dio* 
medes ; I gave up to him whole baskets full of Gennan poets and 
critics, and received a number of Greek authors in return, the 
reading of whom was to give me recreation even during the roost 
tedious convalescence. 

The confidence which new friends repose in each other usually 
developes itself by degrees. Common pursuits and amateurships 
are the first things in which a mutual harmony shows itself; 
then their mutual communications generally extend over their 
past and present passions, especially their love affairs ; but it is 
a lower depth which must disclose itself, if the connexion would 
be perfected ; the religious sentiments, the concerns of the soul, 
the things which relate to the imperishable, are those which 
establish the foundations of a friendship, as well as crown its 
summit. 

The Christian religion was wavering between its own historical 
positive and a pure deism, which, grounded on morals, was in its 
turn to lay the foundation of morality. The diversity of charac- 
ters and modes of thought here showed itself in infinite gradations, 
yet, throughout the whole, one leading difference in particular 
arose upon the question, as to how far the reason, bow far the 
feelings, could and should bear a part in such convictions. The 
most vigorous and intellectual men showed themselves, in this 
instance, like butterflies, who, quite regardless of their caterpillar 
state, throw away the chrysalis sheath in which they have grown 
up to their organic perfection. Others, more honestly and mod- 
estly minded, might be compared to the flowers, which, although 
unfolding themselves into the most beautiful bloom, yet do not cut 
themselves from the root, from the mother-stalk, or rather, indeed, 
it is only through this family connexion that they bring the 
desired fruit to maturity. Langer was of this latter class ; for, 
although a learned man, and eminently versed in hooka, he would 
yet give the Bible a peculiar pre-eminence over the other wri- 
tings which have come down to us, and respected it as a docu- 
ment from which alone we could prove our moral and spiritual 
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pedigree. He belonged to those who cai 
mediate connexion with the great God of the Universe ; a medi. 
ation, therefore, was necessary for him, whose analogy he thought 
he could find everywhere,Ja things earthly and heavenly. His 
pleasing and consistent theory easily gained a hearing from a 
young man who, separated from worldly things by an afflicting 
disease, found it highly grateful to turn the activity of bis mind 
to things of heaven. Conversant as I was with the Bible, all I 
wanted was merely the belief, that what I had hitherto esteemed 
as a human production, should now be declared divine, — a 
belief the easier for me, since I had made my first acquaintance 
with that Book as with one divine. The Gospel was thence 
welcome to a sufferer, to one who felt himself frail, yea, even 
infirm, and even though Langer, with all his faith, was at the 
same time a very judicious man, and stoutly maintained that we 
should not suffer the feelings to prevail, nor let ourselves be led 
astray into fanaticism, I had not quite learned to read the New 
Testament without feeling and enthusiasm. 

We spent much time in such conversations, and' he grew so 
fond of me, as an honest and well-disposed proselyte, that he did 
not scruple to devote to me many of the hours destined for bis 
&ir one, and even run the risk of being betrayed and regard- 
ed with suspicion, like Behrisch, 1 returned his affection with 
the greatest gratitude ; and if what he did for me would have 
been of value at any time, I could not but regard it, in my pre- 
sent condition, as worthy of the highest honour. 

But its a common case, when the concert of our souls is most 
apiritually attuned, that the rude shrieking tones of the world break 
in most violently and boisterously, and the contrast, constantly 
growing greater in secret, affects us so much the more sensibly 
when it becomes apparent all at once. Thus, I was not to be 
dismissed from the peripatetic school of my Langer without 
having first witnessed an event, strange at least for Leipzig, 
namely, a tumult excited by the students, and that on the follow- 
ing pretences. Some young fellows had quarrelled with the city 
soldiery, and the affair had not gone off without violence. Many 
of the students banded themselves together to revenge the in- 
flicted injuries. The soldiers resided stubbornly, and the ad- 
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vantage waa not on the side of the sorely discontented academical 
citizens. It was now reported ttiat respectable persons had com- 
mended and rewarded the conquerors for their valiant defence, 
and by this, the youthful feeling of, honour and revenge waa 
mightily excited. It was publicly said that on the next evening 
windows would be broken in, and some friends who brought me 
word that they were actually at it, had to carry me there, for 
the young and the many ere always attracted by danger and 
tumult. In fact a singular scene began. The otherwise open 
street was lined on one side with men who, very quietly, without 
noise or agitation, were waiting to see what would happen. 
About a dozen young fellows were walking one by one up and 
down the empty side-walk, with apparently the greatest tang 
froid f but BO soon as they came opposite the marked house, they 
threw stones at the windows as they passed by, and this repeat- 
edly, returning backwards and forwards, as loDg as the panes 
would rattle. Everybody went off at last, too, just as quietly as 
this was done, and the affair had no further consequences. 

With such a ringing echo of University exploits, I left Leipzig 
in September, 1768, in a comfortable hired coach, and in com- 
pany with certain respectable persons of my acquaintance. In 
the neighliourbood of Auerst^t I thought of that previous accident; 
but 1 could not forebode that, many years afterwards, 1 should 
be threatened with a still greater danger from thence ; just as 
tittle as in Gotha, where we had the castle shown us, could 1 
have thought, when in the great hall adorned with figures in 
stucco, that so much favour and affection would befall me on that 
very spot. 

The nearer I approached my native city, the ntore 1 recalled 
to myself, with dubious reflections, the circumstances, views and 
hopes with which I had left home, and it was a very dishearten- 
ing feeling that 1 was now returning, as it were, like one rescued 
from a shipwreck. Yet since 1 had not very much to reproach 
myself with, I contrived to compose myself tolerably well ; in 
the mean time the welcome was not without emotion. The great 
excitability of my disposition, animated and heightened by sick- 
ness, caused an impassioned scene. I might possibly have looked 
worse than I myself was aware of, for I had not token couusd 
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of any looking-glass for a long time ; and who ia there who will 
not become used lo himself? Enough, they sileotly resolve to 
communicate many things to me only by degrees, and first of all 
to let me enter upon some repose as well of body as of mind. 

My sister immediately associated herself with me, and as pre- 
viously, from her letters, so now more in detail and more exactly, 
I could understand the circumstances and situation of the family. 
Afier my departure, my father had concentrated all his fondness 
for leaching upon my sister, and in a house completely shut up, 
in a state of peaceful security, and even cleared of lodgers, he 
had cut her ofi* from every opportunity of visiting or of enjoying 
any kind of out-door recreation. She had by turns to study and 
write French, Italian and English, besides which he compelled 
ber to practise on the harpsichord a great part of the day. Her 
writing also could not be neglected, and I had previously re- 
marked already that he had directed her correspondence with 
me, and had had his opinions sent to me through her pen. My 
sister was and still continued to be an undefinable creature, the 
most singular compound of strength and weakness, of stubboni- 
neas and pliability, which qualities at one time operated in unison, 
while at another they were separated by inclination and affection. 
Thus she had turned the hardness of her character against her 
father, in a manner which seemed to me fearful. She could 
not forgive him for having hindered or embittered so many of 
her innocent pleasures for three long years, and she would not, 
in fine, acknowledge any of his good and excellent qualities. 
She did all that he commanded and arranged for her, but in the 
most unamiable manner in the world. She did it in the estab- 
lished routine, but nothing more and nothing less. She took 
no pleasure in anything from love or a desire to please, so that 
this was one of the first things about which my mother complained 
to me in a private conversation. But now, since my sister was 
as love-needy as any human being can be, she turned her 
affection wholly on me. Her solicitude in nursing and entertain- 
ing me swallowed up all her time ; her female companions, who 
were swayed by her without her intending il, had likewise lo 
contrive all sorts of ways to please and make me comfortable. 
She was inventive in cheering me up, and thus developed some 
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germs of comical humour which I had never known in her, and 
which became her very well. There soon arose between us a 
kind of Gipsey jargon, by means of which we oould converse 
before all others without their undeEstanding us, and she oAen 
made use of this gibberish with great pertnesa in the presence of 
our parents. 

My father was personally pretty comfortable. He was in good 
health, spent a great part of the day in my sister's instruction, 
wrote at the Description of his Travels, and was longer in tuning 
his lute than in playing on it. He concealed, moreover, as well 
aa he could, his vexation at finding instead of a healthy, active 
son, who was now ready to take his degree and run through that 
<!Ourse of life which had been prescribed for him, on invalid 
whose mind seemed still more out of order than his body. He 
did not conceal his wish that they would be expeditious with my 
cure ; but I had to be specially on my guard in bis presence 
against any expressions of hypochondria, for then he could be- 
come passionate and bitter. 

Under these circumstances, my mother, of a very lively and 
cheerful natural disposition, spent very tedious days. Her little 
housekeeping was soon taken care of. The mind of the good lady, 
secretly never unoccupied, wished to discover something of inter- 
est, and this she found in her Religion, which she embraced the 
more fondly as her most excellent female friends were humble, 
devoted Christians from education and from the heart. At the head 
of these stood the Fr&ulein von Klettenberg. She is the same per. 
son whose conversations and letters suggested the " Confessions 
of a Beautiful Soul," wliich are found incorporated in Wilhelm 
Meisler. She was slenderly. formed, and of the middle size ; a 
hearty natural demeanour had been made slill more pleasing by 
the manners of the world and the Court. Her very neat dress 
reminded you of the costume of the Hermhut ladies. Her se- 
renity and peace of mind never lefl her. She looked upon her 
sickness as a necessary component part of her transitory earthly 
existence ; she suffered with the greatest patience, and, in her 
painless intervals, was lively and communicative. Her favourite, 
indeed perhaps her only topics of conversation, were the moral 
experiences which may be gained by a man who keeps watch 
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over himself; in these, too, the religious sentiments were in- 
cluded, which, in a very pleasing and ingenious manner, she 
considered as divided into natural and supernatural. It scarcely 
needs more to call hack to the remembrance of those who are 
fond of such representations, that complete delineation of Christian 
character which was perfected within her soul. Owing to the 
quite peculiar course which she had taken from her youth up, 
the distinguished rank in which she had been born and educated, 
and the quickness and originality of her mind, she did not agree 
very well with the other ladies who were travelling upon the 
same road to their eternal happiness. Prau Griesbach, the best 
of them, seemed too austere, too dry, too learned ; she knew, 
thought, and compreliended more than the others, who contented, 
themselves with the development of their feelings, and she was 
therefore burdensome to them, since it was not every one who 
either could or would carry so great an apparatus with them on 
the road to bliss. But for this reason the moat of them were 
somewhat monotonous, since they confined themselves to a cer- 
tain terminology which might well have been compared to that 
of the latter enthusiasts. Frgulein von Klettenberg went on her 
way betwixt both extremes, and seemed, with some eelf-compla- 
cency, to reflect herself in the image of Count Zinzendorf, whose 
opinions and actions bore witness to a lofly birth and a distin- 
guished rank. She found in me what she needed, a lively 
young creature, striving after an unknown happiness, who, al- 
though he could not think himself an extraordinary sinner, yet 
found himself in no comfortable condition, and was perfectly 
healthy neither in body nor mind. She was delighted with what 
Nature had given me, as well as with many things which I had 
gained for myself. And though she conceded to me many excel- 
lencies, this was by no means humiliating to her : for, in the 
first place, she never thought of emulating one of our sex, and 
secondly, she believed that in regard to religious culture, she was 
very much in advance of me. My unrest, my impatience, my 
strivings, my longings, my investigations, musings and vacilla- 
tions, she interpreted in her own way, and did not conceal from 
me her conviction, but plainly assured me that all this proceeded 
from my not being at peace with God. Now I had believed from 

PART II. 7 
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my youth up thai I stood on very good terms with my God, I 
even fancied to myself that, after my various trials. He might 
rather be in arrears to me ; and I was daring enough to think 
that I might have some things to forgive Him. This presumption 
WBB grounded on my infinite good- will, to which, as it seemed to 
me, He should have given better assistance. It may be imagined 
how often I and my friend fell into disputes on this subject, which 
were always carried on in the friendliest way, however, and, tike 
my oonversations with the old Rector, often ended with her say. 
ing: " that I was a fool of a fellow, for whom many allowances 
must be made.'' 

I was still sorely troubled with the tumour in my neck, and as 
flie physician and surgeon thought good first to disperse this ex.- 
creaence, afterwards, aa they said, to draw it to a head, and at 
last to Q^a it ; so for a long time I had to endure rather incon- 
venience than pain, although towards the end of the cure, the 
continual touching with lunar caustic and other corrosive sub- 
stances could not but give me very disagreeable prospects for 
every fresh day. The physician and surgeon both belonged to 
the Pious Separatists,* although both were of highly different 
natural characters. The surgeon, a slender, well-built man, of 
easy and skilful hand, was unfortunately somewhat hectic — 
yet he endured his condition with truly Christian patience, and 
did not Buffer his disease to interfere with the exercise of hia pro- 
fession. The physician, besides being abstruse, was an inex- 
plicable, sly-looking, friendly-spoken man, who had gained him- 
self a peculiar degree of confidence in our pious circle. His 
activity and attention were very consoling to the sick ; but, more 
than by all this, he extended his practice by showing in secret 
some mysterious medicines prepared by himself, of whose effica- 
cy no one could speak, since, with us, the physicians are strictly 
prohibited from putting up their own prescriptions. He was not 
so reserved with certain powders, which may have been some kind 
of tonic ; but it was among the true believers alone that we heard 
of that powerful salt which could only be applied in cases of the 
greatest danger, although no one had yet seen it or experienced 
its effects. To excite and strengthen our faith in the possibility 
• That ia, the Hermhutem.— TVaiw. 
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of such a universal remedy, the physician, wherever he found 
any susceptibility for such things, had recommended certain mya- 
tioaX books on chemical-alchemy to his patients, and given them 
to understand that only by studying these could any one proceed 
80 far as to gain this treasure for his own ; which waa the 
more necessary, as the mode of its preparation could not be com- 
municated for physical, but especially for moral reasons ; and 
that, in order to comprehend, produce and make use of this great 
result, one must know the secrets of Nature in connexion, as it 
was not a particular but an universal remedy, and might be pro- 
duced under different forms and in different ways. My friend 
had listened to these enticing words. The health of the body was 
nearly allied to the health of the soul ; and could a greater 
benefit, a greater mercy he shown towards others, than by making 
herself mistress of a remedy by which so many a pain might be 
assuaged, so many a danger averted ? She had already secretly 
studied Welling's Opus mago-cahhaUslicum, in which, however, aa 
the author himself immediately darkens and removes the light he 
imparts, she was looking about for a friend who might bear her* 
company in this alternation of glare and gloom. It needed small 
incitement to inoculate me also with this disease. I procured the 
work, which, like all writings of this kind, I could trace in a 
direct line up to its parent stock, the New-Platonic school, I 
took the greatest pains in this book to notice most precisely the 
obscure allusions by which the author refers from one place to 
another, and by which he gives promise of revealing what he 
conceals; and to mark down on the mai^in the number of the 
page where those passages were to be found which should explain 
each other. But even then the book still remained dark and un- 
intelligible enough ; except that at last one studied himself into a 
certain terminology, and, according to his own fancy, contrived 
to get something out of it to talk about at least, if not to under- 
stand. The afbre-mentioned work makes very honourable men- 
tion of its predecessors, and we were incited to investigate those 
original sources themselves. We turned to the works of Theo- 
phrastua Paraoelsus and Basilius Valentinus ; as well as of Hel- 
mont, Starkey, and others whose doctrines and directions, resting 
more or less upon nature and imagination, we attempted to see 
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into and follow out. We were particularly pleased witli the 
Awrea Catena Homeri, in which, tiiough perhaps in fantastical 
&shion. Nature is represented in a tteautifitl oooibination ; and 
thus, BOmelimes blether, eometimes by ourselves, we employed 
much time in these out-of-the-way subjects, and spent the even- 
ings of a long winter, during which I was compelled to keep my 
chamber, very agreeably, since we three, my motfter being 
closeted with us, were more delighted with these secrets, than 
we could have been at their elucidation. 

In the mean time a very severe trial was preparing for me : for a 
disturbed, and J might even say at some momenta, destroyed di- 
gestion, excited auch symptoma that I thought myselfin the great- 
est danger of losing my life, and none ofthencmcdics applied would 
proAice any further effect. In this last extremity, my distressed 
mother constrained the embarrassed physician with the greatest 
vehemence to come out with bin universal-medicine ; alter a long 
refusal, he hastened home at the dead of night, and returned with 
a vial of crystallized dry salt, which was dissolved in water, and 
•swallowed by the patient. It had a decidedly alkaline taste. The 
salt was scarcely taken when my situation appeared relieved, and 
from that moment the disease took a turn which, by degrees, led 
to my recovery. I cannot say how far this strengthened and 
enhanced our faith in our physician, and our own industry to 
make ourselves partakers of such a treasure. 

My friend, who lived an orphan and sisterless, in a lai^, well- 
situated house, had already before this begun by purchasing her- 
self a little air-fumace, alembics and retorts of moderate size; 
and, in accordance with the hints of Welling, and the significant 
winks of our physician and master, she operated principally on 
iron, in which the most healing power was supposed to be cmi- 
cealed, if one only knew how to get at it. And, as the volatile 
salt which must be produced from it made a great figure in all 
the writings we were acquainted with, alkalies also were re- 
quired for these operations, which, by means of evaporation, were 
to combine with those gaseous substances, and would at last pro- 
duce per se & neutral salt of mysterious excellence. 

Scarcely was I in some measure recovered, and, favoured by 
the change in the season, able once more to occupy my old gable- 
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ohamber, when I began to lay in a little apparatus. A small 
air-furnace with a sandbath was prepared, and I very soon learned 
to change the glass alembics, with a piece of burning match-cord, 
into vessels in which the diHerent mixtures were to be evaporated. 
Now were the strange ingredients of the Macrocosm and Micro- 
cosm handled in a mysterious, wonderful manner, and first of all 
I attempted to produce neutral salts in a way unheard of before. 
But what busied me most, for a long time, was what is called 
laquor SiUeitm (tlint-juicc), which is made by melting down pure 
quartz flint with a proper proportion of alkali, whence results 
a transparent glass, which is liquefied by exposure to the air, and 
exhibits a beautiful clear fluidity. Whoever has once prepared 
this himself, and seen it with his own eyes, will not blame those 
who believed in a maiden earth, and in the possibility of psodu. 
cing farther eflects upon it and by means of it. I had acquired 
a peculiar dexterity in preparing this ii^uor Silicum; the fine 
white flint which is found in the Maine furnished a perfect mate- 
rial for it ; and I was not wanting in the other requisites, nor in 
diligence. But I became weary at last, because I could not but 
remark that this flinty substance was by no means so nearly al- 
lied to the salt as 1 had philosophically imagined ; for it was 
easily resolved into its original elements, and this most beautiful 
mineral fluidity, which, to my greatest astonishment, had some- 
times appeared in the form of an animal jelly, always deposited 
a powder. In this 1 recognised the finest flint dust, but it gave 
not the least sign of anything productive in its nature, from 
which you could have hoped to see this maiden earth about to be- 
come a mother. 

Strange and disconnected as these operations were, I yet learned 
many things from them. I paid strict attention to all the crystal- 
lizations that occurred, and became acquainted with the external 
forms of many natural substances, and inasmuch as I well knew 
that chemical subjects were treated more methodically in modern 
days, so I wished to get me a general idea of them, although, as 
a half-adept, I had very little respect for the apothecaries and all 
those who operated with common fire. Meanwhile the chemical 
C<ympendium of Boerhaave attracted me powerfully, and induced 
me to read more of his writings, in which I found a safe guide, 
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(for my tedious illness hod inclined me towards medical eubjeeta 
besides), and tunongal the rest I studied the Aphorismt of this ax- 
oelleat man, which I was glad to stamp upon my mind and in my 
memory. 

Another employment somewhat more human, and by lar more 
useful for my culture at that time, was reading through tlie 
letters which I had written home from Leipzig. Nothing unfolds 
us more to our own knowledge than seeing agaiu before us what 
had passed from us some years previously, so that we can now 
be an object of contemplation to ourselves. Only in truth, I was 
then yet too young, and the epoch which was represented by 
those papers too near at band. In general, a man in his 
younger years does not easily cast off a certain self-complacent 
conceit. It principally shows itself in despising what he has 
himself been but a tittle while before : for, indeed, when he per- 
ceives, as he advances from step to step, that those things which 
he regarded as good and escellent in himself as well as in others 
do not stand tbeir ground, he thinks he can best extricate him- 
self from this dilemma by throwing away the thing itself which 
be cannot preserve. So it was with me also. For as in Leipzig 
I had gradually learned to set little value by my childish labours, 
so now my academical course seemed to me of equally small ac- 
count, and I did not understand that for this very reason it must 
be of great value to me, as it elevated nie to a higher degree of 
observation and insight. My father had carefully collected and 
sewed together my letters to him, as well as those to my sister; 
he had even corrected them attentively, and improved the mis- 
takes in writing as well as in grammar. 

What first struck me in these letters was their exterior; I was 
shocked at an incredible carelessDess in the handwriting, which 
extended from October 1765 to the middle of the following Janu- 
ary. But then, in the middle of March, there appeared all at 
once a quite compressed, orderly hand, such as I used formerly 
to employ in writing for a prize. My astonishment at this was 
lost in gratitude to the good Gellert, who, as I now remembered 
well, whenever we handed in our essays to him, represented it to 
us, in his affectionate tone of voice, as our sacred duty to take as 
much, if not more, pains with our hand than with our style. He 
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repeated this aa often as any scrawlly, careless writing was 
brought before bim ; besides which, he ofWn said that he would 
like to make a handsome hand one principal end in his instruc- 
tions to his pupils, the more so aa he had oAen remarked that a 
good hand led the way to a good style. 

I could further notice that the French and English passages in my 
letters, although not free from blunders, were nevertheless writteu 
with facility and freedom. I had likewise continued to practise 
these languages in my correspondence with George Schlosser, 
who still lived at Treptow, and had remained in constant commu- 
nication with him, by which I gained a knowledge of many secu- 
lar affairs, (for things did not always turn out with him as he had 
expected,) and acquired an ever increasing confidence in his 
earnest, noble way of thinking. 

Another consideration, which I could not overlook in reading 
through these letters, was that my good father, with the best in- 
tentions, had done me a great mischief, and had led me to that 
singular way of life which I had fallen into at last. He had, 
namely, repeatedly warned me against card-playing ; but Frau 
Boehme, as long as she lived, contrived to persuade me, in her 
gentle manner, by declaring that my father's warnings were only 
against its abuse. Now as I likewise saw the advantages of it in 
society, 1 easily suffered myself to be led by her. I had indeed 
mind enough to learn, but I had not the spirit of play ; I acquired 
all games with ease and rapidity, but I could never keep up 
the necessary attention for a whole evening. Even when I began 
very well, I invariably failed at the end, and made myself and 
others lose ; and then, always put out of hunwur, I either went 
off to the supper-table or out of the company. Scarcely was Ma- 
dame Boehme dead, who nxireover had no longer kept me in prac- 
tice during ber tedious illness, when my father's instructions gained 
weight with me ; 1 at first excused myself from the card-tables, 
and as they did not know what else to do with me, I became even 
more of a burden to myself than to others, and declined the invi- 
tations, which afterwards came more rarely, and at last ceased 
altogether. Play, which is much to be recommended to young / 
people, especially to those who are of a practical turn of mind, ^ 
and wish to look about in the world for themselves, could never | 
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indeed have become a passion with me, for I never improved, let 
me play as loDg as iVould. If some one could have given me 
a general view of the subject, and have made me see that here 
certain signs and more or less of chauce form a kind of material 
on which one can exercise his judgment and activity, and had 
they made me acquainted with a greater number of games at 
once, 1 might sooner have become reconciled to them. Never. 
thetess, at the time of which I am now speaking, I had come to 
the coDviction, from the above considerations, that we should not 
avoid social games, but should rather strive after a certain dex- 
terity in them. Time is infinitely tedious, and each day is a 

I vessel into which a great deal may be poured, if we will actually 

1 fill it up. 

Thus variously was I busied in my solitude ; the more so, as 
the departed spirits of the different tastes to which I had from 
time to time devoted myself, had an opportunity to reappear once 
more. I thus went to drawing again, and as I always wished to 
labour directly from nature, or rather from what was actually 
before me, I made a picture of my chamber, with its furniture, 
and the persons who happened to be in it, and when this ceased 
to amuse me, I represented all sorts of scenes suggested by hear- 
ing the town-talk of the day, and which were interesting. The 
whole was not without character and a certain taste, but unfor- 
tunately the figures lacked proportion and the proper vigour, be- 
sides which the execution, too, was very misty. My father, who 
continued to take pleasure in these things, wished to have them 
nwre distinct ; every thing must be finished and decided. He 
therefore had them mounted and surrounded with ruled lines ; 
the painter Morgenstern, his domestic artist — the same who 
afterwards made himself known, and indeed famous, by his 
church views — had even to insert the perspective lines of the 
rooms and chambers, which then, to-be-sure, made a pretty con- 
trast with those cloudy-looking figures. In this manner he 
thought to compel me constantly to greater accuracy, and, to 
please him, I drew various objects of still life, in which, as I had 
the originals actually before my eyes, I could elaborate them 
with nwre distinctness and precision. At last I took a notion 
to etch onoe more. I had composed a tolerably interesting 
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landscape, and felt myself very happy to be able to huat up the 
old receipts 1 had received from Stock, aifll, at my work, call to 
mind those pleasant times. J soon etched the plate, and had a 
proof taken. Unluckily the composition was without light and 
shade, and 1 was much troubled to put them both in ; but as 
I had no very clear idea from which side the light proceeded, I 
could not complete it. Up to thw time I had enjoyed very good 
health for me ; but about these days a disease attacked me which J 
had never troubled me before. My throat, namely, had become f 
very sore, and what is called the uvula, in particular, was very 
much iofiamed ; I could not swallow any thing but with great 
pain, and the physicians did not know what to make of it. They 
tormented me with gargles and camel's hair pencils, but could 
not rid me of my misery. At last it struck me that I had not 
been careful enough in the use of my aquafortis, and 1 perceived 
that thb disease had been brought on, and was constantly re- 
vived and increased, by my frequently and eagerly renewing 
my experiments. To the physicians this cause seemed plausible, 
and it soon became certain ; for ere long I began to neglect my 
etching and aquafortis, because my attempt would not at all 
succeed, and I had more reason to conceal than to exhibit my 
labours ; for which I consoled myself the more easily, as I very 
eoon saw myself free from that oppressive disease. Upon this I 
could not but reflect that my similar occupations at Leipzig 
might have contributed much to that disease from which I had 
suffered so much, In fact, it is a tedious and withal a pitiful I 
business to take too much care of ourselves, and of what injures I 
or benefits us ; only there is no question, but that what with the 
wonderful idiosyncrasy of human nature in some, and the in- / : 
finite variety in the modes of life and the pleasures of others, it is [ 
a wonder that mankind have not extirpated themselves long ago. ' 
Human nature appears to possess a peculiar kind of toughness 
and many-sidedness, since it subdues every thing that approaches 
it, or that it brings upon itself, and if it cannot assimilate, at least 
makes it inditferent. In case of any great excess, however, it 
must yield to the elements in spite of all its resistance, as the 
many endemic diseases and the effects of brandy convince us. 
Could we, without being too morbidly anxious, keep watch over • 
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ounelveB u to what operates favourably or unfavounbly on ua 
in our complicated civil and social life, and would leave (^ what 
we actually enjoy as a pleasure, when it led to evil conae- 
quenccs, we would thus leam how to avoid with eaae many tm 
inoonvenience which, with a constitution otherwise sound, often 
troubles us more than even a disease. Unfortunately, it is in 
dietetics as in morals : we cannot understand a fault till we have 
gotten rid of it ; by which nothing is gained, for the succeeding 
fault does not look like Its predecessor, and so cannot be recc^- 
nized under the same form. 

Id reading through those letters which had been wiitten from 
Leipzig to my sister, I could not but make this remark, amcog 
others : that, inunediately from the very beginning of my aca- 
demical course, 1 had esteemed myself very clever and wise, 
since, as soon as 1 had learned anything, I substituted myself 
tn the place of the Professor, and so became didactic on the 
spot. I was amused to see how I had immediately turned over to 
my sister whatever information or advice Gellert had imparted to 
us in his Lectures, without seeing that, in life as well as in books, 
a thing may be proper for a young man, without being at all 
suitable to a young lady ; and we both together mode merry over 
these mimicries. The poems also which I had composed in Leip- 
zig were already too poor to please me ; and they seemed to me 
cold, dry, and quite too superficial in regard to what was meant 
to express the slate of the human heart or mind. This induced me, 
now that I was to leave home once more and go to a second Univer- 
sity, to decree another great High Auto dafi, against my labours. 
Many commf^nced plays, some of which had reached the third or 
the fourth act, while others had only the plot fully made out, to- 
gether with many other poema, letters, and papers, were given 
over to the fire, and scarcely anything was spared except the 
Manuscript by Behrisch, the Lover's Caprice, and the AccompUcM, 
which last I constantly went on improving with peculiar aflbctiiMi, 
and, as the piece was already complete, I again worked over the 
turning points of the plot, to make it more moving and more in- 
telligible. Lessing, in the first two acts of his Minna, had set up 
an unattainable model of the way in which a dranm should be 
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developed, and I desired nothing more ansioualy than to enter 
thoroughly into his tnind, and the ends he had in view. 

The recital of whatever aflected, excited and occupied me at 
this time, is already circumstantial enough ; but, notwithstanding 
this, I must again recur to that interest with which supersenauous 
things had inspired me, of which 1, once for all, undertook 
to form some idea for myself, in so far as might be possible 
for me. 

I experienced a great influence from a work of weight that 
fell into my hands ; it was Arnold's Hittory of the Church and 
of Heretics. This man is not merely a reflective historian, but 
at once pious and feeling. His sentiments chimed in very well 
with mine, and what particularly delighted me with his work was, 
that I received a more favourable idea of many heretics, who had 
been hitherto represented as madmen or impious. The spirit of 
contradiction and the love of paradoxes, stick fast in us all. 1 
diligently studied their different opinions, and as I had often heard 
it said that every man has his own religion at last, so nothing 
seemed more natural to me than that I should form mine too, and 
this I did with much self-complacency. The later Platonism lay 
at the foundation ; the Hermetical, the Mystical, the Cabalistic, 
also contributed their share, and thus I built me up a world that 
looked strange enough. 

I could well represent to myself a Godhead which has gone on 
producing itself from all eternity ; but as production cannot be 
conceived of without multiplicity, so it must of necessity have 
immediately manifested itself as a Second, which we recognize 
under the name of the Son ; now both these must continue the 
act of producing, and again manifest themselves in a Third, 
which is of the very same sut>stance, vital power, and eter> 
nity as was the Whole. With these, however, the circle of the 
Godhead was complete, and it would not have been possible for 
themselves to produce another perfectly equal to them. Since, 
however, the work of production went on ever, they created a 
fourth, but who already fostered in himself a contradiction, in that 
he was unlimited like them, and yet at the same lime was to be 
contained in them and bounded by them. Now this was Lucifer, 
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to whom the whole work of Creation was committed from this 
time £)rward, and froni whom all other beings were to pn>cee(i. 
He immediately displayed hia infinite activity by creating the 
whole angelic host; all, again, after his own lilieness, unlimited, 
but contained in him and bounded by him. Surrounded by such 
a glory, he forgot his higher origin, and believed that he wasself- 
ezbtent, and from this first ingratitude sprang all that seems to 
us not in accordance with the will and the purposes of the God. 
head. Now the more he concentrated himself within himself, the 
more uneasy must he have become, as well as all the other spirits 
whose sweet uprising to their First Cause he had embittered. 
And so that which is intimated to us under the form of the Fall 
of the Angels, took place. One part of them concentrated itself 
with Lucifer, the other returned again to its Original. From this 
concentration of the whole creation, for it had proceeded forth 
from Lucifer and must follow ^im, sprang all that we per- 
ceive under the form of Matter, that we figure to ourselves as 
heavy, solid and dark, but which is just as unlimited, powerful, 
and eternal as its Sire and Grandsirea, since it is descended, if 
not mediately, yet by filiation from the Divine Being. But as 
the whole mischief, if we may call it so, arose only through 
the one-sided direction given by Lucifer, this Creation in fact 
lacked its better half: for it possessed all that is gained by con- 
centration, while it lacked all that which can only be effected by 
expansion ; and so the whole Creation would have destroyed itself 
by everlasting concentration, would have annihilated itself with 
its father Lucifer, and would have lost all its claims to an equal 
eternity with the Godhead. This condition the Elohim contem- 
plated for a time, and they had their choice, to wait for the anni- 
hilation of these JEons, when the field would be again clear, and 
space would be left free for a new creation ; or, if they would, to 
seize upon that which existed already, and supply what was want- 
ing, in accordance with their own eternity. Now they chose 
the latter, and by their mere Will supplied in an instant the 
whole want which the consequence of Lucifer's undertaking 
drew after it. They gave to the eternal entity the faculty of ex- 
panding itself, of moving itself towards them ; the proper pulse 
of Life was again restored, and Lucifer himself could not avoid 
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hs eliects. This is the epoch when that which we call Light ap- 
peared, and when that which we are accustomed to designate by 
the word Creation began. Greatly as this now multiplied itself 
by progressiTC degrees, through the ever on-working vital power 
of the Elohim, still a being was wanting who might be able 
to restore the original connexion with the Godhead ; and thus Man 
was produced, who was to be similar in all things, yea, equal to 
the Godhead ; but thereby, in efTect, found himself once more in 
the situation of Lucifer, that of being at once unlimited and 
bounded ; and, as this contradiction was to manifest itself in him 
through all the categories of his existence, and a perfect con- 
sciousness, as well as a decided will of his own, was to accom- 
pany his various conditions, it was to be foreseen that he must be 
at the same time the most perfect and the moat imperfect, the moat 
happy and the most unhappy creature. It was not long before 
he, loo, played the part of Lucifer completely. True ingratitude 
ia the separation from benefactors, and thus that fall was made 
manifest for the second time, although the whole creation is noth- 
ing and was nothing but a falling from and returning to the First 
Cause. 

Here you may easily see how the Redemption is not only de- 
creed from eternity, but is considered as eternally necessary, 
nay, that it must even be constantly renewed again through the 
whole time of creation and existence. In this view of the subject, 
nothing is more natural than (or the Divinity himself to take the 
form of man, which he had already prepared as a veil for him- 
self, and to share his fate for a short time, in order, by this 
assimilation, (o enhance his joys and alleviate his sorrows. The 
history of alt religions and philosophies teaches us that this great 
truth, so indispensable for man, has been handed down by differ- 
ent nalions, in different times, in various ways, and even in out- 
landish fables and images, in accordance with their limited 
knowledge ; enough, if it only be acknowledged that we find our- 
selves in a condition which, if it seems to drag us down and 
oppress us, yet gives us the opportunity, nay, even makes it our 
duty, to raise ourselves up, and thus fulfil the purposes of the 
Godhead ; so that while we are compelled on the one hand to 
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draw in every thing by concentrKtion into ouneWea,* we Bbould 
not neglect, on the other hand, generously to expand every thing 
within us outwuds,* in regular pulaations. 

* Thew tipnaaaPM, in the origiiul vertdbileB, aod mtteButigen, may be doiu 
into KHDCtfaing nmotd; like Etigllih, by renderiDg them " atiilf and urhj^, 
oncMJvea." Tha« who prefer Ihu maj aubstitiile it for the drcnmlocnlica in 
the text, which, howeTcr, it the beet I cu do in Snglitli. — TYan*. 
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" The heart is aflected, moreover, to the advantage of different, 
but especially the social and elegant virtues, and its more tender 
sentimenta are excited and unfolded. Many of the finer touches, 
in particular, will impress themselves upon the mind ; touches 
which give the youthful reader an insight into the hidden comers 
of the human heart, and into his own passions — a knowledge 
more worth than all Latin and Greek, and of which Ovid was an 
excellent master. But this is not the only reason that the classic 
poets, Ovid with the rest, are placed in the hands of youth. We 
receive from the good Creator a variety of mental powers, to 
which we must not neglect giving their proper culture, and that 
in our earliest years ; nor can these powers be cultivated either 
by Lc^c or Metaphysics, Latin or Greek. We have an imagi- 
nation before which, inasmuch as it should not seize upon the 
very first conceptions that present themselves, we must place the 
fittest and most beautiful images, and thereby accustom and drill 
the mind to recognize and love the Beautiful everywhere, and in 
nature itself, under its fixed and true, as also in its finer features. 
There is a swarm of ideas and general knowledge necessary to 
ua, as well for the arts as in daily life, which can be learned out 
of no compendium. Our feelings, affections and passions should 
be advantageously developed and purified." 

This striking passage, which is found in the Universal Ger- 
man Library, was not the only one of its kind. Similar prin- 
ciples and opinions were published in many directions. They 
made a very great impression upon us lively youths, and one 
that had the more decided effect, as it was strengthened besides 
by Wieland'a example : for the works of his second brilliant 
period showed clearly that he had formed himself according to 
such maxims. And what more could we desire 1 Philosophy 
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with its abatniBe questioDB was Bet aside, the classic languages, 
whoee acquisition is accompanied by so much drudgery, we 
saw thrust into the back-ground, the compendiums about whose 
sufficiency Hamlet had already whispered a doubtful word in our 
ears, came constantly more and more into suspicion. We were 
directed to the contemplation of an active life, such as we were 
BO fond of leading, and to the knowledge of those passions which 
we partly felt, partly anticipated, in our own bosoms, and which, 
though they had been rebuked formerly, appeared to us as 
something important and dignified, now that they were to be the 
chief object of our studies, and the knowledge of them was ex- 
tolled as the moet excellent means of cultivating our mental 
powers. Besides this, such a mode of thought was exactly in 
accordance with my own convictions, and even with my poetic 
mode of treatment. Therefore, after I had thwarted bo many 
good designs, and seen so many fair hopes vanish, I concurred 
without opposition in the intention of my father to send me to 
Slrasburg, where I was promised a cheerful, gay life, whilst I 
should prosecute my studies, and at last take my degree. 

In spring I felt my health, but still more my youthful spirits, 
restored. I once more longed to be out of my fether's house, 
although with far difierent reasons from those that influenced me 
the first time. The pretty chambers and spots where I had 
suffered so much had become disagreeable to me, and I could 
not enter into any pleasant intercourse with my father himself. 
I could not quite pardon him for having manifested more im- 
patience than was reasonable at the relapse of my disease, and 
at my tedious convalesenoe. Instead of comforting me by for- 
bearance, he had frequently expressed himself even in a cruel 
manner, about that which lay in no man's hand, just as if it de- 
pended only on my will. But he was in various ways injured 
and ofiended by me. 

For young people bring hack from the University general 
ideas — which b all right and good ; only, as they fancy them- 
selves very wise therein, they apply them as a standard to every 
object that comes in their way, and these, for the most part, must 
lose by the comparison. Thus I had gained general conceptions 
of architecture, and of the arrangement and decoration of houses, 
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and imprudently, io conversatioa, applied them to our own house. 
My father had himself designed ita whole arrangement, and 
carried through its erection with great perseverance, and, con- 
sidered exclusively afi a residence ibr hinuelf and his family, no- 
thing could be objected to it ; in this taste, also, very many of the 
houses in Frankfort were huilt. An open staircase ran up 
through the house, and touched upon large ante-rooms, which 
might very well have been used lor chambers themselves ; as in 
the summer season we always did occupy them. But this sys- 
tem of things, though pleasant and cheerful for a single family — 
this communication frtwa above to below — was the greatest in- 
convenience from the moment that different parties occupied the 
house, as we had but too good an opportunity of experiencing 
while the French were quartered upon us. For that painful 
scene with the King's Lieutenant would not have happened, and 
my father would even have felt ail those disagreeablenesaea less, 
if our staircase had run close along one side of the bouse, and 
had communicated with each story by a separate door, after the 
Leipzig fashion. This style of building I once praised very 
highly, setting forth all its advantages ; and showed my father 
the possibility of altering his staircase also ; whereupon he fell 
into a towering passion, which was the more violent as, a short 
time before, I had found fault with some scrolled looking-glass 
frames, and criticised certain Chinese hangings. A scene en- 
sued which, to-be-sure, was again hushed over and made up, 
yet it hastened my journey to the beautiful Alsace, which I ac- 
complished in the new comfortable Diligence, without delay, and 
in a short time. 

I alighted at the Ghost tavern, and instantly hastened to satisfy 
my most earnest desire lo visit the Min'ster, which had long 
since been pointed out to me by my fellow-travellers, and had 
been before my eyes through many miles of country. When I 
first perceived this Colossus through the narrow street, then stood 
before it, quite too near in that truly confined little Square,' it 
made upon me an impression allt^ther nU generis; but being un- 
able to analyze it on the spot, I carried it with me only indistinctly 
fer this time, and hastily ascended the building so as not to neg- 
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leot, while the ran was yet high and bright, the favourable mo- 
meat which was to diacloae to me at onoe this wide, rich land. 

And DOW, from the platfonn, [ saw before me the beautiful 
region in which I should live and reside for & long time : the 
handsome city, the wide-spreading meadows around it, thickly- 
set and interwoven with magnificent trees, and that striking rich- 
ness of vegetation which follows the windings of the Rhine, and 
points out its banks, islands, and low.landa. Nor b the level 
ground, stretching hitherward from the south, and watered by the 
lller, less adorned with varied green. Even westward, towards 
the mountains, there are many low grounds which afibrd quite ns 
charming & glimspe of wood and meadow growtii, and these, as 
well as the more hilly part to the north, are intersected by innu- 
merable little brooks, that everywhere promote a rapid vegetati<Mi, 
Imagine to yourself between these luxuriant, outstretched meada, 
between these joyous scattering groves, a well-prepared land, 
admirably adapted for tillage, green-growing and ripening, its 
best and richest spots marked by hamlets and farmhouses, — 
&ncy a great aod immeasurable plain, prepared like a new 
paradise for the use of man, bounded more nearly and in the dis- 
tance by mountains partly cultivated, parity overgrown with 
woods ; and will you conceive the rapture with which I blessed 
my fate for having appointed me, for a season, so beautiful a place 
of residence. 

Yet such a first glance into a new land in which we are to 
abide for a time, pleasant and full of anticipation as it is, has one 
peculiarity, that the whole lies before us like an unwritten tablet. 
As yet no sorrows and joys which relate to ourselves are recorded 
upon it ; this cheerful, variegated, animated plain is mute for 
us ; the eye is fixed upon objects only in so far as they are in- 
trinsically striking, and neither affection nor passion has ren- 
dered this spot or that conspicuous. But a presentiment of the 
future already disquiets the youthful heart, and an unsatisfied 
craving demands in secret what it is that shall and may come, 
and at all events, what character the region in which we are will 
imperceptibly receive, whether for good or ill. 

Descended from the height, 1 still tarried awhile before the &oe 
of the venerable building. But what I could not quite clearly 
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undeTstand, either the first time or afterwards, was that this niira. 
ole struck me as a monster, which must have terrilied me, if it 
had not, at the same time, appeared comprehenaible in its regu- 
larity, and even pleasing in its finish. Yet I by no means busied 
myself with meditating on this contradiction, but suffered a mon- 
ument so astonishing to work itself in upon me peacefully by its 
own presence. 

I took small, but well-situated and pleasant lodgings, on the 
south side of the Fish-market, a fine long street, where the ever- 
lasting motion came to the assistance of every unoccupied moment. 
I then delivered my letters of introduction, and found among my 
friends a merchant who, with his family, was devoted to those 
pious opinions with which I was sutliciently acquainted, although, 
as far as regarded the public worship of God, he had not sepa- 
rated from the Church. He was a man of intelligence, withal, 
and not at al! hypocritical in his actions. The company of board- 
ers which they recommended to me, and me to it, was very agree- 
able and entertaining. A couple of old maids had now kept up 
this boarding-house for a long time with regularity and good suc- 
cess ; there might have been about ten persons, old and young. One 
of these latter, named Meteb, a native of Lindau, is most vividly 
present to me. From his form and face he might have been re- 
garded as one of the handsomest of men, if, at the same time, he 
had not had something of the sloven in everything about him. In 
tike manner his splendid natural talents were deformed by an in- 
credible levity, and his excellent temper by an indomitable disso. 
luteness. He had an open, Joyous face, rather round than oval ; 
the organs of the senses, the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, might 
have been called voluptuous ; they showed a decided fullness, 
without being too large. The mouth was particularly charming 
from its full and rolling lips, and his whole physiognomy wore the 
peculiar expression of a rake, for his eyebrows met across his 
nose, which, in a handsome face, always produces a pleasant ex- 
pression of sensuality. By his jovialness, sincerity and good- 
nature, he made himself beloved by all men. His memory was 
incredible ; attending to the lectures cost him nothing ; he re- 
tained all that he heard, and was intellectual enough to take some 
interest in everything, and this the more easily, as he was study- 
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ing medicine. Alt impreasioDa remainnd liveljr with hiin, and 
his waggery in repeftttog the lectures and taking off the Profes- 
sors often went so far, that when he had heard three different 
lectures in one morning, at the dinner table he would interchange 
the Professors with each other, a paragraph apiece, and often even 
more abruptly ; this particoloured prelection frequently entertained 
us, but often, too, it became troublesome. 

The rest were more or leas polite, steady, serious people. A 
pensioped Knight of the order of St. Louis was one of these ; but 
the majority were students, all, indeed, good and well-disposed, 
only they must not go beyond their usual allowance of wine. 
That this should not be easily done was the care of Doctor Salz- 
HANN, our President. A bachelor, already a sesagenarian, he 
had attended this dinner table for many years, and maintained 
its good order and respectability. He possessed a handsome 
property, kept himself economical and neat in his exterior, and 
even belonged to those who always go in shoes and stockings, and 
with their hat under llieir arm. It was something extraordinary 
fi>r him to put his hat on. He 'Commonly carried an umbrella, 
wisely reflecting that the fairest summer days often bring thunder 
storms and passing showers over the country. 

With this man I talked over my design to prosecute legal 
studies in Streaburg so as to be able to take my degree as soon 
as possible. Since he was exactly informed of every thing, I 
asked him about the lectures I should have to attend, and what 
he thought of the matter in a general way. To this be replied, 
that things in Strasburg were nothing like as in the German Univer- 
sities, where they tried to educate Jurists in the large and learned 
sense of the term. Here, in conformity with their French con- 
nexions, all their attention was directed to what was properly 
practical, and managed in accordance with the opinions of the 
French, who are easily contented with what is given out to them. 
They tried to instruct everyone in certain genera! principles imd 
preliminary knowledge, they compressed as much as possible, 
and communicated only what was most indispensable. Hereupon 
he made me acquainted with a man, in whom, as a Repetent,* 

• A Repetent is one of ■ class of persona to be finmd in the Qemian DaiTsi- 
Ntiea, uid who unit snidenli in theii studies. The; an lomewtul uuJogow 
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grest confidence was entertained ; which he very soon managed 
to gaio from me also. By way of introduction, I began to speak 
ivith him on subjects of Jurisprudence, and he wondered not a 
little at my swaggering : for during my residence at Leipzig, I 
had gained more of an insight into the requisites for the law than I 
had had opportunity to do in my former situation, though all 1 had 
acquired could only be reckoned as a general encyclopedical sur- 
vey, and not properly speaking aa definite knowledge. University 
life, if it have nothing to boast of in its positive industry, yet 
aSbrds endless advantages for improvement in every respect, as 
we are always surrounded by men who either possess or are seek- 
ing after knowledge, so that, even unconsciously, we are con- 
stantly drawing some nourishment from such an atmosphere. 

My Repetent, after he had patiently listened to my gasconading 
discourse for some time, gave me to understand, at last, that I 
must first of all keep my immediate object in view, which was, 
to be examined, to take my degree, and then, perchance, com- 
mence practice, "In order to stand the first," said he, "the 
subject is by no means investigated at large. It is inquired how 
and when a law arose, and what gave the secret or public occa- 
Hon for it ; you are not esamined as to how it has been altered 
by time and custom, nor how far it has perhaps been perverted 
by false exposition or the erroneous usage of the courts. It is 
the peculiar province of learned men to spend their whole lives 
in such investigations ; but we lawyers inquire after the present 
state of affairs, this we stamp firmly on our memory, thai it may 
always be at our tongue's end when we wish to employ it for the 
advantage and defence of our clients. Thus we qualify our 
young people for their future life, and the rest follows in propor- 
tion to their talents and activity." Hereupon he handed me his 
pamphlets, wh*h were written in the form of question and answer, 
and in which 1 could have stood a pretty good examination on the 

li> the Eogliah Tuton; but Dot praciBely, for the Utter Tetukr their aid Af/bre the 
recilolion, while ttle Repetent rcpeatt willi the itodeDt, in priTaU, the tectuiea 
he fats previously heard from the Protessoi. Hence Us nune, which miglit be 
rendeied Reptaler, had we an; correspooding chse of men in England or Amer- 
ica, which wonld junily an English word. 1 prefer retaining the term I find in 
die origioaL — Tram. 
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■pot, for Hopp'a smaller law.catechism was yet perfectly fresh in 
my memory ; the rest 1 supplied with some diligence, and, against 
my will, qualified myself in the easiest manner, as a candidate. 

But in thb way all my own activity in the study was cut o% 
for I bad no predilection for any thing positive, but wished to have 
everything explained historically, if not intelligibly. I therefore 
found myself more at leisure for exercising my powers in what- 
ever way 1 would, and of this 1 availed myself in the most 
singular manner by devoting my attention to a subject of interest 
wlticb was accidentally presented to me from without. 

The most of my fellow -boarders were medJcEd students. As 
is well known, these are the only students who zealously occupy 
themselves with their science and profession out of study hours. 
This lies in the nature of the case. The objects of their atten- 
tion are the most open to the senses, and at the same time the 
most elevated, the moat simple, and the most complicated. The 
science of nwdicine employs the whole man, for it relates to the 
whole man. All that the young man learns refers directly to an 
important practice, dangerous indeed, but yet in many respects 
lucrative. He therefore devotes himself passionately to whatever 
is to be known and done, partly because it is interesting in itself, 
partly because it opens to him the joyous prospect of independence 
and wealth. 

At table, also, I hesrd nothing but medical conversation, just 
as had been the case formerly in the boarding-house of Ho- 
frath Ludwig. On our walks and in our pleasure parties 
likewise nothing else was talked about ; for my fellow -boarders, 
being good fellows, had become my companions at other times, 
and they were always joined on all sides by like-minded students 
of the same profession. The medical Faculty in j^neral shone 
above the others, as well with regard to the celeb^y of the Pro. 
fessors as the numbers of their hearers, and 1 was the more easily 
drawn in by the stream, because I had just so much information 
on all these subjects that my desire of knowledge could soon be 
increased and inflamed. At the commencement of the second 
half-year, therefore, I attended a course on Chemistry by Spiel, 
mann, on anatomy by Lobsteio, and intended being right indus- 
trious, since my singular amount of preliminary knowledge, — or 
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rather that which 1 had gained in advance, — had already won me 
some reapect and confidence in our society. 

Yet this dissipating and mincing up of my studies waa not 
enough, they were to he once more seriously disturbed ; for a re- 
markable political event set everything in commotion, and pro- 
cured us a pretty succession of holidays. Marie Aoloinette, 
Archduchess of Austria and Queen of France, was to pass through 
Strasburg on her road to Paris. The solemnities by which the 
people are made to take notice that there are great folks in the 
world, were busily and abundantly prepared for, and specially 
remarkable to me was the building which stood on an island in 
the Rhine between the two bridges, erected for her reception and 
, for surrendering her into the hands of her husband's ambassadors. 
It was but slightly elevated above the ground, had a grand saloon 
in the centre, and smaller ones on each side ; then followed other 
chambers, which extended somewhat further in the rear. Enough, 
had it been more durably built, it might have answered very well 
as a pleasure house for Royal Personages. But what particularly 
interested me, and for which I did not grudge many a buael (a 
little silver coin then current) in order 'to procure repeated en- 
trance from the porter, were the embroidered hangings with which 
they had lined the whole interior. Here, for the first time, I saw 
a specimen of those tapestries worked after Rafioelle's cartoons, 
and the sight of these was of very decided influence upon me, as 
it made me acquainted with the true and the perfect on a large 
scale, although only in copies. I went and came, and came and 
went, and could not satiate myself with looking ; I even troubled 
myself by a vain endeavour to comprehend what interested me 
in so extraordinary a manner. I found these side-chambers 
highly delightful and refreshing, but the chief saloon was so much 
ihe more shocking. This had been hung with many larger, more 
brilliant and richer hangings, surrounded with crowded orna- 
ments ; the whole wrought after pictures by the more modem 
French artists. 

Now 1 might perhaps have reconciled myself to this style also, 
as my feelings, like my judgment, did not easily condemn any- 
thing in loto ; but the subject was excessively revolting to me. 
These pictures contained the history of Jason, Medea and Creusa, 

FART n. 8 
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and therefore an example of the most unhappy of marri^es. To 
the left of the (hroDe was seen the bride struggling with the most 
horrible death, surrouadcd by spectators full of sympathizing woe; 
to the right was the father, terrified at the murdered babea before 
his feet ; whilst the Fury drove along the air in her Dragon-car. 
And that the horrible and atrocious should not tack something 
in bad taste also, the white tail of that magic bull flourished out 
on the right hand from behind the red velvet of the gold-spangled 
back of the throne, while the fire-spitting beast himself, and Jason, 
who was fighting with him, were both completely covered up by 
the sumptuous drapery. 

Here all the masims which I had made my own in Oeser's 
school were moving within me. It was without proper selec- 
tion and judgment, to begin with, that Christ and the Apostles * 
were brought into the side-halls of a nuptial building, and doubt- 
less the royal tapestry- keeper had been guided by the size of the 
chambers. I willingly forgave this, however, since it had re- 
dounded to my so great advantage : but a blunder like that in the 
grand saloon put me altogether out of my self-possession, and 
with animation and vehemence I called on my comrades to wit- 
ness such a crime against taste and feeling. — " What !" cried I, 
without regarding the by-standers, " is it permitted so thought- 
lessly to place before the eyes of a young Queen, at her first set- 
ting foot in her dominions, the representation of perhaps the most 
horrible marriage that was ever consummated ! Is there then 
among the French architects, decorators, upholsterers, not a sin- 
gle man who understands that pictures represent something, that 
pictures work upon the mind and feelings, that they make im- 
pressions, that they excite forebodings ! They might as well 
have sent the most ghastly spectre to meet this beauteous and 
pleasure-loving Lady at the very frontiers !" I know not what 
all I might have said besides ; enough, my comrades tried to hush 
me up and hurry me out of the house, for fear it might give o£ 
fence. They then assured me that it was not everybody's con- 
cern to look for significance in pictures ; that nothing of it would 
ever have entered into their heads, at least, nor would the whole 
population of Strashurg and the vicinity which was thronging 
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thitber, nor the Queen herself and her court, ever dream of such 
queer crotchets. 

I yet remember well the beauteous and lofly mien of this youth- 
ful Lady, a mien as cheerful as it was imposing. Perfectly visi- 
ble to us in her glass carriage, she seemed to be jesting with her 
female attendants, in familiar conversation, about the throng that 
poured forth to meet her train. In the evening we roamed through 
the streets to look at the various illuminated buildings, but espe- 
cially the glowing Minster spire, with which, as well near by as in 
the distance, our eyes could not be sufficiently delighted. 

The Queen went on her way ; the country people dispersed, 
and the city was soon quiet as before. Ere the arrival of the 
, Queen, the very sensible regulation had been made, that no de- 
formed person, no cripple, nor any with loathsome diseases, should 
show themselves along her route. People joked about this, and I 
made a little French poem in which I compared the Advent of 
Christ, who seemed to have come into the world particularly oa 
account of the sick and the lame, with the arrival of the Queen, 
who scared these unfortunates away. My friends let it pass ; a 
Frenchman, on the contrary, who lived with us, criticised the 
language and rhythm very unmercifully, although, it seems, with 
but too good reason, and I do not remember having made a French 
poem again from that day to this. 

Scarcely had the news of the happy arrival of the Queen rung 
from the capital, when it was followed by the horrible intelligence 
that, owing to an oversight of the police during the festal fire- 
works, an infinite number of men, with horses and carriages, had 
been destroyed in a street ebstructed by building materials, and 
that the city, in the midti of the nuptial festivities, had been 
plunged into moumiag and sorrow. They attempted to conceal 
the extent of the misfortune, as well from the young royal pair as 
from the world, by burying the dead in secret, so that many fam- 
ilies were convinced only by the never-ending absence of their 
members that they, too, had been swept off by this awful catastro- 
phe. 1 scarcely need meqlion that, on this occasion, those ghastly 
figures in the grand saloon again came vividly before my mind : for 
every one knows how powerful certain moral impressions are, 
when they embody themselves, as it were, in those of the senses. 
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This occurrence, however, was destined to place my friends' in 
noKiety and trouble by means of a prank in which I indulged. 

While we young people were at Leipzig together, and even afler- 
warda, there had been among us a certain inordinate fondness for 
imposing on, and in some way mutually mystifying, one another. 
With this wanton love of mischief I wrote a letter, dated " Vcr. 
sailles," to a friend in Frankfort, (he was the one who had am- 
plified my poem on the cake-baker Hendel, applied it to Medon, 
and caused its general circulation,) in which 1 informed him of 
my happy arrival there, my participation in the solemnities, and 
other such things, but at the same lime enjoined on him the strict- 
est secrecy. By-the-way, 1 must remark that, from the time of 
that trick which liad caused us 90 much annoyance, our little Leip- 
zig society had fallen into the habit of persecuting him Ijom time 
to time with my siiii cations, and that the rather as he was the 
drollest man in the world, and was never more amiable than when 
he was discovering the cheat into which we had deliberately led 
him. Shortly after I had written this letter, I look a little jaunt, 
and remained absent about a fortnight. Meanwhile the news of 
that disaster had reached Frankfort ; my friend believed me in 
Paris, and his affection led him to apprehend that I might have 
been involved in the great catastrophe. He inquired of my pa- 
rents and other persons with whom I used to correspond whether 
they had received any letters, and as it was just at the time when 
that little journey kept me from writing, I was in debt to them 
all. He went about in the greatest uneasiness, and at last con. 
fided it to our nearest friends, who were now in equal anxiety. 
Fortunately their conjectures did not reach my parents before a 
letter was received announcing my return to Strasburg. My 
young friends were delighted to learn that I was alive, but re- 
mained firmly convinced that 1 had been at Paris in the interim. 
The affectionate expressions of the solicitude which they had felt 
on my account affected me so much that I renounced such tricks 
for ever, but, unfortunately, I have often since allowed myself to 
be guilty of something similar. Ev«y-day life is frequently 
tarnished to such a degree, that one is many a time fain to polish 
it up again with the varnish of fiction. 

This mighty stream of courtly magnificence had now flowed 
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by, and left in me oo other iongmg thaD after those tapestries of 
Rafiaelle, which I would willingly have gazed at, reverenced, and 
even adored, every day and every hour. Luckily, my passionate 
endeavours succeeded in interesting several persons of consequence 
in them, so that they were taken down and packed up as late as 
possible. We now gave ourselves up again to our quiet, comfort- 
able routine of the University and society, and in the latter the 
Actuary Salzmann, our president of the table, continued to be our 
pedagogue in general. Uis intelligence, complaisance, and digni- 
ty, which he always contrived to maintain in all our sports, and of- 
ten even in the little extravagances in which he used to indulge 
ua, made him beloved and respected by the whole company, and I 
could mention but few instances where he showed his serious 
displeasure, or interposed with authority in little quarrels and 
disputes. Yet among them all I was the one who most attached 
myself to him, and he was not less fond of conversing with me, 
as he found me more variously accomplished than the othae, and 
not so one-sided in judgment. I also followed his directions in 
external matters, so that he could, without hesitation, publicly 
acknowledge me as his companion and comrade ; for although 
he filled an office which seemed to be of but little influence, he 
administered it in a manner which redounded to his highest 
honour- He was Actuary to the Court of Wards, and there in- 
deed, like the Perpetual -Sec rotary of an University, he had, prop- 
erly speaking, the helm in his own hands. Xow as he had con- 
ducted this business with the greatest exactness for many years, 
there was no family, from first to last, which did not owe him their 
gratitude ; for scarcely any one perhaps in the whole administra- 
tion of government can earn more blessings or more curses than 
one who takes careful charge of the orphans, or, on the contrary 
squanders their properly and goods, or suflers it to be squandered. 
The Slrasburgers are passionately fond of walking, and they 
have a good right te be so. Turn your steps whither you will, 
you find pleasure-grounds, partly in a stale of nature, partly 
adorned by art in olden times or modern days, all of them visited 
and enjoyed by a cheerful, jocund little people. But what made 
the sight of a great number of pedestrians more agreeable here 
than in other places, was the variety in the costume of the fair sex. 
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The middle class of city maideos yet retained their hair braided 
round a large pin ; as well as a certain short style or dress, in 
which anything like a train would have been unbecoming ; and 
what was pleasant about it was, that it was not confined to their 
rank in society ; for there were still some families of distinction 
which would not permit their daughters to deviate from this cos- 
tume. The rest followed the French fashion, and this party 
made some proselytes every year. Salzmann had many acquaint- 
ances and was admitted everywhere ; a very pleasant circum- 
stance for his companion, especially in summer, for good com- 
pany and refreshment were found in all the public gardens far 
and near, and more than one invitation to occasional pleasure- 
parties was received. On one such occasion I found an oppor- 
tunity to recommend myself very rapidly to a family which I was 
visiting for only the second time. We were invited, and repaired 
thither at the appointed hour. The company was not large, 
some^ayed and some walked about as usual. Afterwards, when 
it was time to go to supper, I saw our hostess and her sister en- 
gaged in animated conversation with each other as if in peculiar 
embarrassment. I accosted them and said : " 1 have no right, lo- 
be-sure, to force myself into your secrets, Ladies ; but perhaps 
I may be able to give you good counsel, or even be of some ser- 
vice to you." Upon this they disclosed to me their painful di- 
lemma : namely, that they had invited twelve persons to table, 
and just at that moment a relation had returned from a journey, 
so that now, as the thirteenth, there would be a fatal memento 
mori if not for him, certainty for one of the guests. "The case 
is very easily mended," replied I : " permit me to take my leave, 
and I will stipulate for indemnification." As they were persons 
of consequence and good breeding, they would by no means 
allow this, but sent round among their neighbours to makeup the 
fourteenth. I suffered them to do so, yet when 1 saw the servant 
coming in at the garden gate without having efTecled his errand, 
I stole away and spent my evening pleasantly under the old lin- 
den-trees of Wanzenau.* That this self-denial was richly re- 
paid me was a very natural consequence. 

A certain kind of general society is out of the question without 
• A liUesubiub»n villBgeijf Strt«bflrg.— Trani. 
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card-playing. Salzmann renewed the good instruction of Madame 
Boehme, and I was the more docile as I had seen that by this 
little sacrifice, if sacrifice it be, one may procure himself much 
pleasure, and even a greater freedom in society than he would 
otherwise enjoy. Old Piquet, which had gone to sleep, waa 
again rubbed up ; I learned whist, and, according to the direc- 
tions of my Mentor, 1 laid me by a purse for the card-table, which 
should remain untouched under all circumstances ; and I now 
found opportunity to spend the most of my evenings in the best 
circles with my friend, where, for the most part, they wished me 
well, and pardoned many little irregularities to which, neverthe- 
less, though kindly enough, my friend used to call my attention. 
But whilst I waa thus learning, by symbolical experience, how 
much trouble it is to make the exterior fit for society, and to be 
governed according to its laws, I was compelled into what seemed 
to me the most disagreeable thing in the world. I had very iine 
hair, it is true, but my Strasburg hair-dresser immediately assured 
tne tha^it was cut much too short behind, and that it would be 
impossible to make a frhure of it in which I could venture to 
show myself, since nothing hut a few short curls in front were the 
law, and all the rest, from the crown down, must be tied up in a 
queue or a hair.bag. There was no other way left but to con. 
tent myself with false hair till the natural growth had again come 
up to the demands of the times. He promised me that nobody 
should ever remark this innocent cheat, (against which I objected 
at first very strongly,) if I could only determine on wearing it 
immediately. He kept his word, and I always passed for an ex- 
cellently frizzled young man, with an excellent head of hair. 
But as I was obliged to remain thus propped up and be-powdered 
from early in the morning, and at the same time take care not to 
betray my false finery by overheating myself and by violent 
motions, this restraint in fact contributed much to my behaving 
myself more composedly and politely for a long time, and accus. 
lomed me to going with my hat under my arm, and afterwards in 
shoes and stockings also ; yet I did not venture to neglect wearing 
understockings of fine leather, as a defence against the mosquitos 
of the Rhine, which used to spread themselves over the meadows 
and gardens on the fine summer evenings. Now, since all vigor- 
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n>U9 bodily motion was denied me under these circumstances, so 
our social conversations certainly became more and more animated 
and impassioned, indeed they were the most interesting in which 
I had hitherto ever borne part. 

With my way of feeling and thinking, it cost me nothing to 
let every one pass for what he was, even for what he wisJied to 
pass for, and thus the frankness of a fresh youthful humour, 
which manifested itself almost for the first time in its full hloom, 
made me many friends and adherents. Our company of boarders 
increased to about twenty persons, and as Salzmann kept up 
his accustomed order, every thing continued in its old routine ; 
there was, indeed, even more propriety in our conversation, as 
every one was the more on his guard before so many. Among 
,^the new-comers there was one man who interested me particular- 
y\ly ; his name was Juno, the same who afterwards became 
known under the name of Stilling. In spite of an antiquated 
dress, his form had something delicale about it, though with a 
certain stoutness. A bag-wig did not disfigure liis strilung and 
pleasing countenance. His voice was soft, without being effemi- 
nate and weak, it was even harmonious and powerful as soon as 
his ardour waa roused, which was very easily done. A closer 
acquaintance found in him a sound common sense, which reposed 
on feeling, and therefore took its tone from the atfections and pas- 
sions, and from this very feeling sprang an enthusiasm for th» 
good, the true and the just, in the greatest possible purity. For 
the course of this young man's life had been very simple, and yet 
crowded with events and with manifold activity. The element 
of his energy was an indestructible faith in God, and in an assist- 
ance flowing immediately from him, which evidently manifested 
itself in an uninterrupted Providence, and in an unfailing deliv- 
erance out of all troubles and from every evil. Jung had expe- 
rienced many such things in his life, and they had often been re- 
peated of late even in Strasburg, so that, with the greatest cheer- 
fulness, he led a frugal life indeed, but yet one free from solici- 
tude ; and he devoted himself most earnestly to his studies, 
although he could not reckon upon any certain subsistence from 
one quarter to another. In his youth, when on a fair way to be- 
came a charcoal-burner, he took up the tailoring trade, and after 
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he had instructed himself, while at this, in higher matters, his 
know ledge, loving mind drove him to the occupation of school, 
master. This attempt failed, and he returned to his trade, from 
. which, however, since every one readily lent him confidence and 
affection, he was repeatedly called away, to receive appointments 
aa private tulor. But for his most secret and peculiar training 
he had to thank that wide-spread class of men who sought out 
their salvation on their own responsibility, who strove to edify 
themselves by reading the Scriptures and good books, by mutual 
exhortation and confession, and thereby attained a degree of culti- 
vation which must excite surprise. For inasmuch as the sacred 
interest, which always accompanied them and kept them in fel- 
lowship, rested on the simplest foundation of morality, kindness, 
and doing good, the deviations which could take place among men 
of such limited circumstances were of little importance, and their 
consciences, therefore, for the most part, remained clear, and their 
minds commonly cheerful. Thus it was no artificial, hut a truly 
natural culture that arose, which yet had thb advantage over 
others, that it suited all ages and ranks, and in general was social 
in its nature. For this reason, loo, these persons were truly elo- 
quent in their own circle, and capable of expressing themselves 
appropriately and pleasingly on all the tenderest and best COQ- 
oems of the heart. Now the good Jung was in this very case. 
Among a few persons, if not exactly like-minded with himself, 
yet such as did not declare themselves averse to hia mode of 
thought, we found him not only talkative but eloquent ; in par- 
ticular, be related the history of his life in the most delightful 
manner, and knew how to make all the circumstances plain and 
vividly present to his listeners. I persuaded him to write them 
down, and he promised it. But in his way of expressing himself 
be was like a sixnnambulist, to whom you dare not call out lest 
he fall down from his elevation, or like a gentle stream, to which 
you dare oppose nothing, lest it begin to foam. So he could not 
but feel himself ill at ease oflen in a more numerous company. 
His faith tolerated no doubt, bis convictions no jest. And if in 

• In the part of Gjerman; where Jong spent tiis youth, ■chool-keeping and 
tailoiing usubII; went together, the former alone being too poor a buainesa to 
keep soul and boJj together. — Tram. 
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his frieodly communicattona he was inexhaustible, so every thing 
curdled within him when he met with contradiction. I usually 
helped him through on such occasions, for which he repaid me 
with iionest affection. His mood of mind was nothing strange to 
me, as I had already become accurately acquainted with it in 
my very hest friends of both sexes, and because it generally in- 
terested me, too, with its naturalness and naiveti, he found him- 
self altogether most at home with me. The bent of his mind was 
pleasing to me, and his wondrous faith, which was so useful to 
him, 1 leA unmolested. Salzmann likewise behaved towards him 
with indulgence ; with indulgence, I say, for Salzmann, in con- 
formity with his character, his natural disposition, his age and 
circumstances, could not but stand and continue on the side of 
the rational or rather the common-sense Christians, whose religion 
properly rested upon the rectitude of their characters, and a man- 
ly independence, and who therefore did not like to meddle in or 
have anything to do with feelings, which might easily, perchance, 
have led them into gloom and fanaticism, and soon into obscurity. 
This class was respectable and numerous ; all men of honour and 
capacity understood each other, and were of the like persuasion, 
as well as of the same mode of life. 

Lekse, likewise our fellow-boarder, belonged to this number; 
a perfectly upright young man, and frugal and exact in his 
limited share of the gifts of fortune. His manner of life and his 
economy was ihe closest I ever knew among students. He 
dressed himself the neatest of us alt, and yet always appeared to 
wear the same clothes ; but he managed his wardrobe with the 
greatest care, kept every thing about him clean, and required all 
things in ordinary life to go according to his example. He 
never happened to lean up anywhere, or to prop his elbows on 
the table ; never did he forget to mark his table-napkin, and it 
always went ill with the maid when the chairs were not found 
perfectly clean. With all this, he had nothing stiff in his ex- 
terior. He spoke cordially, with precise and dry liveliness, in 
which a light ironical joke was very becoming. As to his 
figure, he was well-built, slender, and of fair height, hb face 
was pock-pitted and homely, his little tJue eyes serene and pene- 
trating. As he had cause to tutor us in so many other things, 
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we took him for our fencing- master besides : for he drew a very 
fine rapier, and it seemed to give him sport to play off upon ua, 
on these occasions, all the pedantry of this profession. In fact 
we profited by him, and had to thank him for many sociable 
hours, which he induced us to spend in good stirring exercise 
and practice. 

By all these peculiarities, Lerse was completely qualified for 
the office of arbitrator and umpire in all the small and great 
quarrels, which happened rarely in our circle, and which Salz- 
mann could not hush up in his fatherly way. Apart from the 
external forms, to which so much of the mischief in our Univer- 
sities is owing, we represented a society bound together by cir- 
cumstances and good feeling, which others might occasionally 
disturb, but could not break through- Now Lerse in his judg- 
ments in these private piques, always showed the greatest im- 
partiality, and when the affair could no longer be made up by 
&ir words and explanations, he knew how to conduct it to the 
desired satisfaction in an honourable way, without damage. In 
fact no man was more clever at this than he ; oflen did he use to 
say, too, that since heaven had destined him for a hero neither in 
war nor in love, he would be content, bji far as romances and 
fighting were concerned, with playing the part of a second. In- 
deed, since he remained the same throughout, and might be re- 
garded as a true model of a good and steady disposition, the con-^ 
ccption of his character stamped itself upon me as deeply as he 
was amiable, and when 1 wrote Goelz von Berlichingen, I felt 
myself induced to set up a memorial of our friendship, and give 
to the gallant fellow who knew how to subordinate himself in so; 
dignified a manner, the name of Franz Lerse. 

Now while lie managed by his constant humorous dryness, to 
remind us continually of what we owed to ourselves and to others, 
and how we ought to conduct ourselves in order to live at peace 
with men as long as possible, and thus gain a place in their 
esteem, I had to fight, both mentally and physically, with quite 
different circumstances and adversaries, for I was at strife with 
myself, with the objects around me, and even with the elements. 
I found myself in a slate of health which furthered me sufficiently 
in all that I would and should undertake j only there was a cer- 
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tain irritability leh behind, which did not always suffer me to be 
I'n eqidiibrio. A loud sound was disagreeable \o me, diseased 
objects awakened in me loathing and horror. But I was 
especially troubled by a swimming senBation, which came over 
me every time that 1 looked down from a great height. All 
these infirmities 1 tried to remedy, and, indeed, in a somewhat 
violent way, as I wished to lose no time. In the evening, at 
tattoo, I went near the band of drums, whose powerful rolling and 
beating might have made one's heart burst in his breast. All alone 
1 ascended the highest pinnacle of the Minsler-spire, and would 
sit for a quarter of an hour in what is called the Neck, under 
the Knob or Crown, before 1 would venture to step out again into 
the open air, where, standing upon a platform scarce an ell square, 
without being able to hold on by any thing of consequence, you 
can see the boundless prospect before you, while the nearest 
objects and ornaments of the church, and every thing on which 
and over which you stand, are concealed. It is exactly as if you 
should be carried up into the air in a balloon. Such troublesome 
and painful sensations I repeated so often, that the impression 
became quite indifferent to me, and I have since then derived 
great advantage from this training, in my mountain travels and 
geological researches, and on great buildings, where 1 have vied' 
with the carpenters in running over the bare beams and the pedi- 
ments of the edifice, as well as in Rome, too, where you must 
run similar risks to obtain a nearer view of important worko of 
art. Anatomy, also, was of double value to me, as it taught me 
to tolerate the most repulsive sights, while it satisfied my thirst 
for knowledge. I attended, therefore, the Clinical lectures of the 
elder Doctor Ehrmann, as well as those of his son on Obstetrics, 
with the double view of becoming ocquainted with all things, and 
of freeing myself from all apprehension in regard to repulsive 
objects. And in the latter I have actually succeeded so thorough- 
ly, that nothing of this kind could ever put me out of my self- 
possession. But I sought to steel myself cot only against sensu- 
ous impressions, but also against the disturbances of the imagina- 
tion. The awful and shuddering impressions of the darkness of 
the church-yard, of solitary places, of churches and chapels by 
night, and whatever else may be connected therewith, 1 contriveil 
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to render equally indifferent ; and in this I went so far, that day 
and night, and every locality, were all the same to me ; so that 
even when, in later days, a desire came over me once more to 
feel in such scenes the pleasing shudder of youth, I could scarce- 
ly extort it, in any degree, even by calling up the strangest and 
most fearful images. 

In my efforts to free myself from the impulse and pressure of 
the too-gloomy and powerful, which continued to rule within me, 
seeming to me sometimes as strength, sometimes as weakness, I 
was always assisted by that open, social, animating manner of 
life, which attracted me more and more, to which 1 accustomed 
myself, and at last learned to enjoy with perfect freedom. It is 
not difficult to remark, when we took into the world around us, 
that man feels himself most freely and most fully loosed and de- 
livered from his own failings, while he is representing to himself 
the faults of others, and expatiating upon them with self.pleasing 
censoriousness. It is indeed a tolerably pleasant sensation to set 
ourselves above our equals by our disapprobation and misrepre- 
sentation, for which reason good society, whether it consists oi 
few or many, is moat fondly delighted with it. But nothing 
equals the comfortable self-complacency we feel when we erect 
ourselves into judges of our superiors, and of those who are set 
over us, of princes and statesmen, when we find public regula- 
tions unfit and injudicious, and consider only the possible and 
actual difficulties, though we recognize neither the greatness of 
the intention, nor the co-operation which is to be expected from 
limes and circumstances in every undertaking. 

Whoever remembers the condition of the kingdom of France, 
and is accurately and circumstantially acquainted with it from 
later writings, will easily figure to himself how, in half-French 
Alsace, we used to talk about the King and his ministers, about 
the court and court favourites. These were now subjects for 
my love of self- instruction, and very welcome ones to my pertness 
and youthful self-conceit; I look exact notice of every thing, in- 
dustriously wrote it down, and now see, from the little that b 
left of it, that such accounts, although put together on the spur 
of the moment, merely from unfounded stories and uncertain 
general rumours, always have a certain value in afler-times, 
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siDce they serve to contrast what was secret yet known at last, 
with what was then already discovered and public, and to com- 
pare the Judgments of contemporaries, whether true or false, with 
the convictions of posterity. 

Striking, and daily before the eyes of us street-loungers, was 
the project for the embellishment of the city ; the execution of 
which, according to draughts and plans, began to be carried into 
«fiect in the strangest fashion. Intendant Gayot had undertaken 
to new. model the angular and uneven streets of Strasburg, and 
to lay the foundations of a respectable, handsome city, regulated 
by line and level. Blondel, a Parisian architect, drew up a plan 
for it, by which an hundred and forty householders gained in 
room, eighty lost, and the rest remained in the same condition as 
they were before. This plan, accepted but not to be put into 
execution all at once, was now to go on towards consummation 
in the course of time, and, meanwhile, the city vacillated, oddly 
enough, between form and formlessness. For instance, if a 
crooked side of a street was to be straightened, the first man who 
felt disposed to build moved forward to the appointed line ; per- 
haps also his next neighbour, or it might be the third or fourth 
resident from him, by which projections the most awkward re- 
cesses were left, like front court-yards, before those houses that 
still remained in the back-ground. The city authorities would 
not make use of violence, yet without compulsion they would 
never have made much progress, on which account no man, 
when his house was once condemned, ventured to improve it, or 
replace any thing that related to the street. All these singular, 
accidental inconveniences gave to us rambling, loitering idlers 
the most welcome opportunity of practising our ridicule, making 
proposals, in the manner of Behrisch, for accelerating the com- 
pletion, and constantly doubting the possibility of it, although 
many handsome buildings newly erected might have brought us 
to other thoughts. How far that project was advanced by the 
lapse of time, I cannot say. 

Another subject with which the Protestant Strasburgers liked 
to amuse themselves was the expulsion of the Jesuits. These 
fitthers arrived inmiediately after the city came into the posseo- 
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oion of the French,* and sought for a DomiciUum. But they soon 
extended themselves and built a magnificeDt college, which 
bordered so closely on the Minster that the rear of the Church 
covered a third part of ils front. It was to be a complete quad- 
rangle, with a garden in the middle ; three sides of it were 
finished. It is of stone, and solid, like all the buildings of these 
fathers. That the Protestants should be pushed hard if not 
oppressed by them was part of the plan of the Society, which 
made it their duty to restore the old Religion in its whole com- 
pass. Their fall, therefore, awakened the greatest rejoicing on 
the opposite side, and men saw, not without pleasure, how their 
wines were sold, their books carried away, and the building as- 
signed to another, perhaps less industrious. Order. How glad 
are men when they get rid of an opponent, or only of a guardian! 
The great herd reflect not that where there is no dog, they are 
exposed to wolves. 

Now since every city must have ils tragedies, at which chil- 
dren and children's children shudder, frequent mention was 
made in Strasburg of the unfortunate Praetor Klingling, who, after 
he had mounted the highest step of earthly felicity, ruled city 
and country with almost absolute power, and enjoyed all that 
wealth, rank, and influence could obtain, had lost the favour of 
the Court at last, and was dragged up to answer for all that he 
had been indulged in hitherto ; nay, he was even thrown into pris- 
on, where, more than seventy years old, he died an ambiguous 

This and other tales, that Knight of St. Louis, our fellow-board- 
er, knew how to tell with feeling and animation, for which rea- 
son I was fond of accompanying him on bis walks, unlike the 
others, who avoided such invitations and left me alone with him. 
As I generally suftered my new acquaintanceships to run on for 
a long time without thinking much about them or the effect 
which they were exercising upon me, so it was first by little and 
little I remarked that his stories and opinions rather unsettled and 
confused, than instructed and enlightened me. 1 never knew 
what to make of him, although the riddle might easily have been 
solved. He belonged to the many to whom life offers no grand 
• At the peace of RTBwick, in 1^7.— Tnnu. 
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resulti, and who therefore, from first to last, exert themselves only 
on individual objects. Uafortunalely he had, with this, a decided 
desire and even passion for meditating, without having any 
capacity for thinking ; and in such men a particular idea easily 
fixes itself fast, which may soon be regarded as a mental disease. 
He always came back again to such a fixed idea, and was thus, 
in the long run, excessively tiresome. He used bitterly to com- 
plain over the loss of his memory, especially in regard to the latest 
events, and maintained, by a kind of logic of his own, that all 
virtues spring from a good memory, and all vicea result from 
forget fulness. This doctrine he contrived to set forth with much 
ingenuity ; for every thing can be defended when one permits 
himself to use words altogether vaguely, and to employ them 
now in a more extended, now in a more restricted sense, and in a 
closer or a more remote connexion. 

The first few times it was quite amusing to listen to him, and 
his persuasiveness of language even astonished us. We fancied 
we were standing before a Rhetorical Sophist, who, for amusement 
and practice, knew how to lend a polish to the strangest things. 
Unfortunately this first impression blunted itself but too soon : for 
at the end of every speech, manage the thing as I would, the 
man came back again to the same theme. He would not stick 
to older events, although they interested him and were present to 
his mind in their minutest details. Indeed he was oflen thrown 
out by a small circumstance, in the middle of some historical 
narrative, and struck back into his detestable favourite idea. 

One of these afternoon walks was particularly unfortunate 
in this ; the account of it may stand here instead of similar in- 
stances, which might weary if not vfex the reader. 

An old female mendicant met us on our way through the city, 
who, by her beggings and ftl^rtunities, disturbed him in his 
story. "Pack yourself off, old witch!" said he, and walked 
past her. She shouted after him the well-known retort, only 
somewhat changed, since she tjaw well that the unfriendly man 
was old himself: " If you did not wish to be old, you should have 
had yourself hanged while you were young !" He turned around 
violently, and I feared a scene. " Hanged !" cried he, " have 
myself hanged ! No, that could not have been, livas too honeBt 
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a fellow for that; but haog myself, hang up my own self, that 
is true, I should have done that ; 1 should have put a bullet into 
myself, that I might not live to see that I am not even worth that 
any more." The woman stood as if petrified, but he continued : 
" You have said a great truth, Witch-mother ! and as they have 
neither drowned nor burned you yet, you shall be paid for your 
proverb," He handed her a hiisel, a coin not usually given to a 
beggar. 

We had crossed over the first Rhine-bridge, and were going to 
the tavern where we meant to stop, and I was trying to lead him 
back to our previous conversation, when, unexpectedly, a very 
handsome young Lady met us along the pleasant foot-path, and 
standing still before us, bowed prettily and cried : " Ay, ay, Herr 
'Hauptmann,* whither away 7" and whatever else is usually said 
on such an occasion, " Mademoiselle," replied he, somewhat 

embarrassed, "I know not " "How V said she, with 

pleasant astonishment, " do you forget your friends so soon!" 
The word " forget" fretted him ; he shook his head and replied, 
peevishly enough : " Truly, Mademoiselle, I could not have the 

honour !" She now rejoined with some humour, yet very 

temperately : " Take care, Herr Hauptmann, I may mistake 
you, another time, in return !" And so she hurried by us, sweep- 
ing stilHy along, without looking round. At once my way-fellow 
struck his forehead with both his fists : " O what an ass I am !" 
exclaimed he, " what an old ass I am ! There now, you see 
whether I am right or not." And then. In a very violent man- 
ner, he went into his usual sayings and opinions, in which this 
accident had strengthened him still more. I cannot and may 
not repeat what kind of a philippic he delivered against himself. 
At last he turned to me and said : " I call you to witness ! You 
remember that small-ware woman, on the corner, who is neither 
young nor pretty f 1 salute her every time we pass by, and 
often exchange a couple of friendly words with her ; and yet it 
is thirty years ago since she was gracious to me. But here I 

• Htrr Hauplman la literaiU}^ Sir Caplaini but the word C&ptiin ii with lu 
■o indbiKilubly connected with miiUia uaociationa, that it would by no meuu 
convey a right idea of the BtanJing of the Knight of St. Louia in Streibuig §<*■ 
ciety. — Trant. 
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could swear it was not four weeks since this young Lady showed 
herself more complaisant to me than was to have been expected, 
and now 1 will not recognize her, and insult her in relura for her 
favours! Do I not always say that ingratitude is the greatest 
of vices, and no man would be thankless, if he were not foi^et- 
ful !" 

We went into the tavern, and nothing but the tippling, throng- 
ing crowd in the ante-rooms stopped the invectives which he 
rattled off against himself and his contemporaries. He was si- 
lent, and 1 hoped he had become pacified, when we stepped into 
an upper chamber, where we found a young man pacing up and 
down alone, whom the Hauplmann saluted by name. 1 was 
pleased to become acquainted with him ; for the old fellow had 
said many handsome things of him to me, and had told me that 
this young man, being employed in the War-bureau, had often 
already disinterestedly done him very good services when the 
pensions were delayed. I was glad that the conversation took a 
general turn, and, while we were carrying it on, we drank a 
bottle of wine together. But here, unluckily, another infirmity 
which my Knight had in common witli obstinate men, developed 
itself. For as he could not get rid of that fixed idea in the gross, 
so he stuck just as pertinaciously to any disagreeable impressitm 
of the moment, and suffered his feelings to run away with it with- 
out measure. His last vexation about himself had not yet died 
away, and now some fresh matter was added to it, although of 
quite a different kind. He had not long cast his eyes here and 
there before he noticed on the table a double portion of coffee, 
and two cups ; from which he, who was himself an exquisite 
Ladies'-man, might have here smelt out some kind of an intima- 
tion that his young friend had not been quite so solitary all the 
time. And scarcely had the conjecture arisen in his mind, and 
ripened into probability that the handsome young Lady who met 
us had been paying a visit here, when the most outrageous jeal- 
ousy added itself to that first vexation, so as to put him completely 
beiiide himself. 

Now before I could suspect anything, for I had hitherto been 
conversing quite innocently with the young man, our Hauptmann, 
in an unpleasant tone, which I knew well, for I had heard it be- 
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lore, began to be satirical about the pair tif cups, and about this 
and that. The young man, surprised, tried to turn it off pleas- 
antly and sensibly, as is the custom among men of the world ; 
but the old fellow went on to be unmercifully rude, ao that there 
was nothing left for the other but to seize his hat and cane, and at 
his departure leave behind him a. pretty unequivocal challenge. 
The fury of the Hauptmann now burst out the more vehemently 
as he had in the interim drunk another bottle of wine, almost 
by himself. He struck the table with his fist, and cried more 
than once ; " I strike him dead !" It was not meant quite so 
wickedly indeed, for he often used this phrase when any one 
opposed or otherwise displeased him. Just as unexpectedly, the 
■business grew worse on our return : for I had the want of fore- 
sight to represent to him his ingratitude towards the young man, 
and to remind him how strongly he had praised to me his pre- 
vious obligingness in his official capacity. No ! such rage of a 
man against himself I never saw again ; it was the most paa- 
sionate peroration to that beginning which the handsome young 
Lady had given occasion for. Here I saw sorrow and repentance 
carried into caricature, and in fact full of genius, for all passion 
supplies genius. He then went over all the incidents of our 
afternoon ramble again, employed them rhetorically for his own 
self-reproach, brought up the old witch at last before him once 
more, and confounded himself to such a degree, that I was seri- 
ously alarmed lest he should plunge himself into the Rhine. 
Could I have been sure of fishing him out again quickly, like 
Mentor his Telemachus, he might have made the leap, and 1 
should have brought him home well cooled down for once. 

I immediately confided the afiair to Lerse, and we went the 
next morning to the young man, whom my friend set laughing in 
his dry way. We agreed to bring about an accidental meeting, 
where a reconciliation should take place of itself. The drollest 
thing about it was that, this time, the Hauptmann also had slept 
off his rudeness, and found himself ready to apologize to the 
young man, who was at any rate not inclined to a quarrel. Every- 
thing was arranged in one morning, and, as the affair had not 
been kept a dead secret, I did not escape the bantering of my 
friends, who might have foretold me, from their own experience. 
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how troublesome by^nd bye the friendship of the Hauptmana 
would become. 

But now, while I am thinking what further I shall impart next, 
by a iitraDge play of memory that reverend Minster- bull ding 
comes again into my thoughts, to which in those days 1 devoted 
a particular degree of attention, and which, in general, v/bb 
constantly presenting itself to the eye in the city as well as in the 
country. 

The more I considered the fagade itself, the more was that 
first impression strengthened and unfolded, that here the sublime 
has entered into alliance with the pleasing. If the Vast, whea 
it appears as a mass before us, is not to terrify, or confuse us 
when we seek to investigate its individuality, it must enter into 
on unnatural and apparently impossible connexion, it must ally 
itself with the Pleasing. But now since it will be impossible for 
us to speak of the impression of the Minster except by consider- 
ing both these incompatible properties as united, so we already 
see, from this, in what high value we must hold this old monu- 
ment, and we shall begin in earnest to describe how such contra- 
dictory elements could interpenetrate and unite themselves peace- 

Wilhout yet considering the towers, let us first of all devote 
our attention to ti\% facade alone, which strikingly presents itself 
to the eye as an upright, oblong parallelogram. If we approach 
it at twilight, in the moonshine, or on a clear starry night, when 
the parts appear more or less indistinct and at last disappear, we 
see only a colossal wall whose height bears an advantageous pro- 
portion to its breadth. If we gaze on it by day, and abstract our- 
selves by the power of the mind from the details, we recognize 
the front of a building which not only incloses the spaces within, 
but also covers many of the neighbouring houses. The openings 
of (his vast flat wall point to the internal necessities, and accord- 
ing to these last, divide it, as it were, into nine compartments. 
The great middle door, which opens into the nave of the Church, 
first meets the eye. On both sides of it lie two smaller ones, be- 
longing to the aisles. Over the great door our view rests upon 
the wheel-window, which is to spread an awe-inspiring light within 
the Church and its vaulted arches. At its sides appear two large, 
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perpendicular, oblong openings, which form a striking contrast 
with that in the centre, and thus indicate that they belong to the 
base of the above-aspiring towers. In the third story three open- 
ings range with one another, which are designed for belfries and 
other Church necessities. Above them one sees the whole hori- 
zontally closed by the balustrade of the gallery, instead of a cor- 
nice. These nine spaces described, are supported, enclosed and 
separated into three great perpendicular divisions, by four but- 
tresses rising up from the ground. 

Now as one cannot deny to the whole mass a fine proportion of 
height and breadth, so also it maintains a somewhat uniform 
lightness in the details, by means of these buttresses and the nar- 
row compartments between them. 

But if we continue our abstraction, and figure to ourselves this 
immense wall without ornaments, with firm buttresses, with the 
necessary openings in it, but also only in so far as necessity de- 
mands, we even then must allow that these leading divisions are 
in good proportion : the whole will be solemn and noble indeed, 
but yet it will always appear heavy, joyless, and, being without 
ornament, unartistical. For a work of art whoso whole is con- 
ceived in great, simple, harmonious parts, makes indeed a noble 
and dignified impression, but that which is properly speaking de- 
light, that which produces pleasure, can only find place in the 
consonance of all the developed individualities. 

And it is precisely here that the building we are examining 
satisfies us in the highest degree : for we see all sorts of orna- 
ments in exery part, which they adorn in perfect conformity ; 
they are subordinate to it, tliey seem to have grown out of it. 
Such a manifoldness always gives a great delight, since it flows 
of its own accord from the necessary, and therefore at the same 
time awakens the feeling of unity. It is only in such cases that 
the performance is prized as the summit of Art. 

The solid ashlar, the impenetrable wall, which hitherto has an- 
nounced itself as the base of two heaven-high towers, is now by 
such means made to appear to the eye as if resting on itself, con- 
sisting in itself, but yet light and adorned withal, and it gives to 
the mind the idea of indestructible firmness, though pierced 
through in a thousand places. 
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This riddle is solved in the happiest manner. The openings 
in the wall, its solid parts, the buttresses, everything in short has 
its own peculiar character, which proceeds from the particular 
purpose for which it is designed ; this communicates itself by de- 
grees to the subdivisions, hence everything is adorned in propor- 
tionate taste, the great as well as the small is found in the right 
place, and can be easily comprehended, ^nd thus the Pleasing 
presents itself embosomed in the Vast. I would refer only to the 
doors, retreating according to the laws of perspective into the 
thickness of the wall, and adorned without end by columns and 
arched headings ; to the window with its intricate rose springing 
out of the round form, and to the outline of its tracery, as well as 
to the slender pillars rising like reeds before the perpeadicular 
compartments. Let one represent to himself the buttresses, re- 
treating step by step, accompanied by slender, light-pillared, 
pointed niclies, likewise stretching up alofl, furnished with cano- 
pies to shelter the images of the saints, and bow that at last every 
rib, every boss seems like a coronal of flowers, or a garland of 
leaves, or some other natural object new.moulded in stone-work. 
One may compare, if not the building itself, yet representations 
of the whole and of its parts, for the purpose of reviewing and 
giving life to my account. I may seem exaggerated to many, 
for though I was indeed transported into love for this work at first 
Bight, yet it took me a long time to make myself intimately ac- 
quainted with its value. 

Having grown up among those who sneered at Gothic Archi- 
tecture, I cherished my aversion to the numerous overloaded and 
complicated ornaments which, by their capriciousness, made their 
religious, gloomy charocler highly repulsive. I strengthened 
myself in this repugnance as long as 1 had only met with spirit- 
less works of this kind, in which you perceive neither good pro- 
portions nor any clear unity in view. But here I thought I saw 
a new revelation of it, so that this seemed to me by no means 
objectionable, but the contrary opinion rather forced itself upon 
my mind. 

But the longer 1 looked and considered, I all the while thought 
I discovered yet greater merits in that which 1 have just men- 
tioned. The right proportion of the great divisions was found 
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out, the ornaments were seen lo be significant aa well as rich, 
even to the minutest ; but now I recognized the combination of 
these manifold ornaments amongst each other, the transition from 
one leading part to another, the enclosing of details, homogeneous 
indeed, but yet greatly varying in form, from the saint to the 
monster, from the crocket lo the finial. The more I investigated, 
the more 1 wondered ; the more [ amused and wearied myself 
with measuring and drawing, so much the more my afiection 
grew, so that I spent much time, partly in studying what I saw 
before my eyes, partly at restoring, in my mind and on paper, 
that which was wanting and unfinished, especially the towers. 

Now, as I found that this building had been founded on old 
German ground, and had grown thus far in genuine German 
times, and that the name of the Master Architect, on his modest 
gravestone, had its sound and its origin from fatherland, I ven- 
tured to change the hitherto decried appellation of " Gothic Ar- 
chitecture," and to claim it for our nation as " German Archi. 
teoture," for I felt myself challenged by the worth of this work 
of art, to undertake its championship myself; nor did 1 fail to 
bring my patriotic ideas to light, first orally, and afterwards in a 
little treatise, dedicated to D. M. Erwini a Steinbach.* 

If my biographical narrative should come down to the epoch 
when the said sheets appeared in press, and which Herder after- 
wards inserted in his pamphlet : Von DeuUcker Art tatd Kunst, 
{Of German Manner and Art,) much will yet be said on this 
weighty subject. But before I turn myself away from it at this 
time, I will take the opportunity to vindicate the motto prefixed to 
the present volume, before those who might have entertained any 
doubt about it. I know very well, indeed, that in opposition to 
this honest and hopeful old German saying : " What man wishes 
in youth he has to fulness in old age !" many would quote con- 
trary experience, and many trifling comments might be made ; 
but much also is to be said in its favour, and 1 will explain what 
I mean by it. 

Our wishes are presentimenla of the faculties which lie within 
us, and harbingers of that which we shall be in a condition to 

• Hewu tbelut gTBKt Aichitect oftbe Uimter, and it wu be who deaignei] 
the two great towen uul ipiia, onl; one of wtuchwu ever executed. — Trim*. 
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peTform. Our imagination represents to itself what we can and 
would like to do, as being out of ourselves and in tlie future ; we 
feel a longing after that which we already possess in secret. 
Thus a passionate grasping at the object of our wishes, before- 
hand, changes the truly possible into an imaginary reality. Now 
if there ties such a decided bias in our natural disposition, then, 
at every step of our development, will a part of the first wish be 
fulfilled, by favourable circumstances on the right way, by un- 
favourable on B roundabout way, from which we always come 
back again to that. Thus we see men by perseverance attain to 
earthly wealth, they surround themselves with riches, splendour, 
and external honour. Others strive yet more certainly after in- 
tellectual advantages, they gain for themselves a clear insight 
into things, a peacefulness of mind, and a certainty for the pres- 
ent and the future. 

But now there is a third direction, which is compounded of both 
these, and whose issue must be the most surely successful. When, 
namely, the youth of a man falls in pregnant times, when the 
productive overweighs the destructive, and an early questioning 
is awakened within him as to what such an epoch demands and 
promises, he will then be forced, by outward inducements, into^an 
active interest, he will be led to take hold now here, now there, 
and he will feel a living wish within him to be labouring on many 
sides. But so many accidental hindrances join themselves to 
human weakness, that at one time he suffers a thing, once begun, 
to go to sleep again, at another, what has been once grasped falls 
out of his hand, and one wish after another is dissipated. But 
should these wishes have sprung out of a pure heart, and in con- 
formity with the necessities of the times, he may composedly let 
them lie and fall, right and left, and may be assured that these 
must not only be found out and picked up again, but that also 
many other kindred things, which he has never touched and never 
even thought of, will be brought to light. Should we now, during 
our own lifetime, see that performed by another, to which we our- 
selves felt an earlier call, but had been obliged to give it up, with 
many other things ; then the beautiful feeling enters the mind, 
that only mankind together is the true man, and that the individ- 
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ual can only be joyous and happy when he has the courage to feel 
himself in the whole. 

This contemplation is in good place here ; for when I reflect 
on the affection which drew me to these antique edifices, when I 
reckon up the time which I devoted to the Strasburg Minster 
alone, the attention with which I afterwards examined the Cathe- 
dral at Cologne, and that at Freyhurg, and found the value of 
these buildings constantly growing upon me, 1 could eveo blame 
myself for having afterwards lost sight of them altogether, for 
having left them completely in the back-ground, being allured by 
a more developed order of art. But when, in these latest limes, 
I see attention again turned to those objects, when I see affection 
and even passion for them appearing and flourishing, when 1 see 
able young men transported with love for them, and, regardless 
of ccHisequences, devoting their powers, time, care, and property, 
to these memorials of a past world, 1 am reminded with pleasure 
that what I formerly would and wished had some value. Well 
contented, I see that they not only know how to prize what was 
done by our forefathers, but that they try to represent, in pictures 
at least, the original plans of what are at present unfinished be- 
ginnings, so as thereby to make us acquainted with the complete 
idea, which is ever the beginning and end of all undertakings ; 
and that they strive, with considerate zeal, to clear up and vivify 
what seems to be a confused past. Here I would especially ap. 
plaud the gallant Sulpiz Boisser^e, who is indefaligably employed 
in a magnifkcent series of copperplates to illustrate the Cathedral 
of Cologne, as the model of those vast conceptions, whose Babel- 
onian taste stretched up to heaven, and which were so out of pro- 
portion to earthly means, that they were perforce obliged to stick 
fast in their execution. If we have been hitherto astonished that 
tiuch buildings proceeded even so far, we shall learn with the 
greatest wonder what it was in fact their design to execute. 

Would that literary-artistical undertakings of this kind were 
duly patronized by all who have the power, wealth and influence, 
so that the great and gigantic ideas of our forefathers might be 
presented to our contemplation, and that we might form for our- 
- selves a conception of what they dared to attempt. The insight 
resulting from this will not remain fruitless, and the judgment at 

FAST II. 9 
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\-ui will, tor ooce, be in a CMJitwn Id e^tnaae ita^ a 

wons with faim<:-i^. This will be liooe in ibe m 
njinneriruut active young rrit:ad, besidea tfae nuaogiaph devoted 
hi the Cathedral of Cologne, sbouiil (bilowMtf in detMil the history 
•if our medieval srcbitectuie. When whaleier is fiinlier to be 
known about the practical exercLte of tfaix ait is twmigte to Ught, 
when it is represented in all its fuodamcnlal features by a com- 
parisoD with the Gneco-Bocnan and the Indn-Egyptian, Utile can 
remain lo be done in this deparbnenL And wlten the results ot 
such taboors Gir our Paiberlaod lie publiabed before the world, as 
fully as they have b^n made known to me in friendly private 
cotumunicatioQS, I shall then be able, with true content, to repeat 
ttiat motto in its best sense : ■' What man wishes in youth, be has 
to fidness in old age." 

But it, in operations like these which require centuries, one 
can tnut himself to Time, and wait his opponunity, there are, on 
the contrary, other things which in youth must be enjoyed by the 
wayside, fresh, like ripe fruits. Let me be permitted, with this 
short turn, to make mentioD of dancing, of which the ear is re- 
minded, as the eye is of the Minster, every day, nay every hour, 
in Slrasburg and in all Alsace. Prom early youth my father 
himself bad instructed my sister and me in dancing, a task which 
must have comported strangely enough with so stern a man ; but 
he did not sufler his composure to be put out by it ; he drilled us 
in the positions and steps in a manner the most precise, and when 
he bad brought us far enough lo dance a minuet, he played for 
us something easy in three-fourths time, on a Flute-douce (4 bee*), 
and we moved to it as well as we could. On the French The- 
atre, likewise, I had seen from my youth up, if not ballelt^ 
yet pat teuU and paa de deux, and had noticed in them various 
wonderful motions of the feel, and all sorts of springing. Now 
when we had enough of the minuet, I begged my father for other 
dancing music, as our music-books offered us a rich supply of 

* The fluM k bee, otherwiie called the Engliab Bute, has now gone slmost out 
of 11M, t>dng lupeneded bjthe Oeinua flut«. Itwucalled li Arc because blown 
at the end, (not U the >ide), through n moutbiMece carved like the l>Bik of ■ 

bird.— IVon*. 
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jigs and murkies;'" and 1 immediately found out, of myself, the 
St«pa and other motions for them, so that the time I kept with my 
limbs was quite suitable, being, as it were, created by the music. 
This pleased my father to a certain degree ; indeed he often in- 
dulged himself and us by his joke of " letting the monkies" (as 
he called us) " dance" in this way. After my misfortune with 
Ctretchen, and during the whole of my residence in Leipzig, I did 
not make my appearance again on the floor ; or rather I yet re- 
member that when they needed me for a minuet at a ball, both 
measure and motion seemed to have abandoned my limbs, and I 
could recall neither the steps nor the ligures any more, so that I 
should have been covered with disgrace and shame if the greater 
part of the spectators had not suspected that my awkward beha- 
viour was pure obstinacy, put on with the view of depriving the 
ladies of all pleasure, in revenge for their having invited and 
urged me into their circle against my will. 

During my residence in Frankfort, 1 was altogether cut ofi* from 
such pleasures ; but in Strasburg, with my love of enjoyment in 
other things, there soon arose in my limbs once more the faculty 
. of keeping time. On Sundays and weekdays, we sauntered by 
DO pleasure-ground without finding there a joyous crowd collected 
ibr the dance, and for the most part revolving in Che waltz. 
Moreover, there were private balls at the country seats, and peo- 
ple were already talking of the brilliant masquerades of the com- 
ing winter, Now here in fact I should not have felt at home, 
and should have been useless to the company. A friend, who 
waltzed very well, advised me to practise' myself first in small 
parties among the lower class of society, so that afterwards I might 
be worth something in the best. He introduced me to a dancing- 
master who was well known for his skill ; this man promised 
me that, when 1 had repeated the first primary elements in some 
measure, and made myself master of (hem, he would then lead 
me on further. He was one of your dry, nimble French charac- 
ters, and received me in a friendly manner. I paid him the 
money in advance, and received twelve tickets, for which he 

■ A Murh/ was a peculiar kind of dancing tune, invented bySidowofBertiD, 
Ita leading chuuteristic wag the progiesgion or its bass by broken octaves. It 
WM *ei7 popular «>ac«, but it is now completel; obsolMe. — Trtmi. 
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agreed to give me certain hours' instruction. The man was 
strict and precise, but not pedantic ; and aa I already had some 
previous practice, 1 soon gave him satiafaction and received bis 
commendation. 

One circumstance, however, lightened the laboura of this 
teacher very much ; he had two daughters, both pretty, and both 
of them yet in their teens. Having been taught from their youth 
up in this art, they showed themselves very agile, and would 
have been able, as partners, to help speedily even the most clum. 
sy scholars into some son of polish. They were both very po. 
lite, spoke nothing but French, and I took care, on my part, not 
to appear awkward or ridiculous before them. I had the good 
fortune lo be praised by them, they were always willing to dance 
a minuet to their father's little violin, and, what was of course 
more difficult for them, to initiate me, by degrees, into the whirl- 
ing motion of the waltz. Their father did not seem to have many 
customers, and they led a lonely life. For this reason they often 
asked me to remain with them after my hour was up, and chat 
away the time for a little while ; which I was the more willing to 
do as the younger one pleased me well, and generally demeaned 
herself very becomingly. I often read aloud something from a 
Romance, and they did the same. The elder, who was as hand- 
some, perhaps even haodsomer, than the second, but who did not 
correspond with my ideas so well as the latter, always conducted 
herself more obligingly towards me, and more officiously in every 
respect. She was always at hand during the hour of my lesson, 
and often protracted it ; I several times, therefore, thought it my 
duty to offer back a couple of tickets to her father, which, how- 
ever, he would not receive. The younger, on the contrary, al- 
though she did nothing unfriendly towards me, was yet rather 
reserved, and waited till she was called by her father before she 
relieved her sister. 

The cause of this became manifest to me one evening. For 
after the dance was done, aa I was about to go into the sitting- 
room with the elder, she held me back and said : " Let us remain 
here a little while yet ; for 1 will confess to you that my sister 
has with her a woman who tells fortunes from cards, and who is 
to reveal to her how it is with an absent lover on whom her whole 
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heart hangs, and upon whom she has placed all her hope. Mine 
is free," continued she, " and I muat accustom myself to see it 
despised," I thereupon said sundry pretty things to her, reply- 
ing that she could convince herself at once of how it stood with 
her by consulting the wise woman likewise ; that 1 wished to do 
so myself, for I had for a long lime longed to inquire about some- 
thing, but that I had hitherto lacked faith in such persons. She 
blamed me for this, and assured me that nothing in the world 
could be surer than the responses of this oracle, only you must 
not consult it out of sport and mischief, but only in cases of true 
concern. However, 1 compelled her at last to go with me into 
that chamber, as soon as she had ascertained that the consultation 
was over. We found her sister in a very cheerful humour, and 
towards me, too, she was more kind than usual, sportive and even 
witty ; for since she seemed to have become sure of an absent 
friend, she may have thought it no treachery to be a little gra- 
cious with a present friend of her sister's, for such she thought 
me to be. The old woman was now flattered, and promised good 
payment if she would tell the truth to the elder sister and to me. 
With the usual preparations and ceremonies she began her busi- 
ness, in order to tell the fair one's fortune first. She considered 
the situation of the cards carefully, but seemed to hesitate, and 
would not out with what she had to say. " i see now," said the 
younger, who was already better acquainted with the interpreta- 
tion of such a magic picture, " you hesitate, and do not wish to 
disclose anything disagreeable to my sister ; but that is a cursed 
card !" The elder one turned pale, yet retained her composure, 
and said : " Speak out, you will not lose your bead for it !" The 
old woman, afler a deep sigh, showed her that she was in love, 
that she was not beloved, that another person stood between, and 
other things of like import. We saw the good girl's embarrass- 
ment. The old woman thought to better the affair by giving her 
hopes of letters and riches. " Letters," said the lovely child, 
" I do not expect, and riches I do not desire. If it ia true, as you 
say, that I love, then I deserve a heart that loves me in return." 
" We will see if it will not be better," replied the old woman, as 
she shuffled the cards and laid them out a second time ; but it 
was manifest to the eyes of us all that it had only become worse. 
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The fair one Blood not ooly more looely, bnt sarronndec] witi 
many ikxtowi ; her tover was farther away than ever, and the 
intervening figures were yet closer together. The old woman 
wished to try it the third time, in lK^>ea of a better prospect ; but 
Ibe fair girl could restrain herself no longer, she hKike out into 
uncontrollable weeping, her lovely bosom heaved powerfully, and 
turning round, she rushed out of the rocnn. I knew not what I 
should do. Inclination kept roe with the one wbowai present; 
compassion drove me to the Other; my situatioo was painful 
enough. " Comfort Lucinda," said the younger, " go to her." 
I hesitated ; how could I comfort her without assuring her of 
•ome sort of affection ? and could I do so at each a moment in a 
oool and moderate manner 7 " Let us go tether," said I to 
Emilia. " I know not whether my presence will do any good," 
replied she. Yet we went, but found the door bolted. Lucinda 
answered not, we might knock, shout, entreat, as we would. 
" We must let her have her own way," said Emilia, " she will 
have it no other way now V And indeed when I bethought me 
of her manner from our very first acquaintance, she always had 
something violent and unequal about her, and her affection for me 
showed itself for the moat part in her not displaying her rudeness 
before me. What should 1 do ? I paid the old woman richly for 
the mischief she had made, and was about to go, when Emilia 
said : " I stipulate that the cards must now be played for you 
too." The old woman was ready. " Let me not be by !" cried 
[, and hastened down stairs. 

The next day I had not courage to attend. The third day, 
early in the morning, Emilia sent me word by a boy who had al- 
ready brought me many a message from the sisters, and had car- 
ried back flowers and fruits in return, that I should not fail that 
day. I came at the usual hour, and found the father alone, who, 
in many respects, improved my paces and steps, my goings and 
comings, my bearing and behaviour, and moreover seemed to be 
satisfied with me. The younger daughter came in towards the 
end of the hour, and danced a very graceful minuet with me, in 
which her movements were exlraordinarily pleasing, and her 
lather declared that he had rarely seen a handsomer and more 
nimble pair upon his floor. After the lesson, I went as usual 
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into the sitliog-room. The father leil us alone. 1 misEed Lu- 
cinda. " She is in bed," said Emilia, " and I am glad of it ; do 
not be concerned about thai. Her mental illness is alleviated as 
soon as she fancies herself corporeally sick ; she would not will, 
ingly die, and therefore she is doing just what we wish. We 
have certain family medicines which she takes, and reposes ; and 
thus, by little and little, the swelling waves subside. She is too 
good and amiable in such an imaginary sickness, and as she is in 
reality very well, and is only eshausled by passion, she imagines 
various kinds of romantic deaths, wiEh which she frightens her. 
self in an amusing manner, like children when we tell theni 
ghost-stories. Thus yesterday evening she announced to me, willi 
great vehemence, that she should certainly die this time, and 
when she should in fact be quite near her death, then only should 
they bring again before her the ungrateful false friend, who had 
at first acted so handsomely lo her, and now treated her so 
ill ; she would reproach him bitterly, and then give up the 
ghost." "I know not that I om guilty," exclaimed I, "of having 
expressed any sort of affection for her. I know somebody wbo 
can bear me this testimony beat of all." Emilia smiled and re- 
joined : " I understand you, and if we are not discreet and de: 
termined we shall all find ourselves in a bad plight together. 
What will you say when I inform you that your lessons must 
now cease ? You have, I believe, four tickets yet of the last 
month, and my father has already declared that he finds it inex. 
cusable to take your money any longer, unless you wish to de- 
vote yourself to the art of dancing in a professional manner ; 
what a young man of the world needs you possess already." 
" And do you, Emilia, give me this advice, lo avoid your house V 
replied I. " Even I," said she, " but not of myself. Listen only. 
When you hastened away, the day before yesterday, I had the 
cards played for you, and the same response was repeated thrice, 
and each time more emphatically. You were surrounded by 
every thing good and pleasing, by friends and great lords, and 
had no lack of money. The Ladies kept themselves at some 
distance. My poor sister in particular stood always the farthest 
off of all ; one other advanced constantly nearer to you, but 
never came up lo your side, for a third person always appeared 
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between. I will confess to you that i had thought myself waa 
meant by that second lady, and aft^r this confession you will take 
my well-meant counsel in the most favourable way. t have 
promiBed my heart and my hand to an absent friend, and, until 
now, I loved him above all ; yet it might be possible that your 
presence should become more important to me than hitherto, and 
what kind of a situation would you have between two sisters, one 
of whom you had made unhappy by your affection, and the other 
by yeur coldness, and all this ado about nothing and only for a 
abort time 1 For if we had not known already who you are and 
what are your expectations, the cards would have placed it before 
my eye* in the clearest manner. Fare you weil !" said she, and 
gave me ber hand. I hesitated. "Now," said she, leading me 
towards the door, " that it may be the last time that we shall 
speak to each other, take what I would otherwise have denied 
you." She fell upon my neck, and kissed me in the teuderest 
maiiner. I embraced her, and pressed her to my bosom. 

At this moment the side door flew open, and her sister, in a 
light but becoming night-dress, sprang out and cried : " You shall 
not be the only one to bid him farewell !" Emilia let me go, and 
•Lucinda seized me, clasped herself fast to my heart, pressed her 
black locks upon my cheeks, and remained in this position for 
some time. And thus I found myself in the dilemma between 
two sisters which Emilia had prophesied to me but a moment 
before. Lucinda let me loose, and looked earnestly into my face. 
I would have taken her hand and said something friendly to her, 
but she turned herself away, walked rapidly up and down the 
room for some time, and then threw herself into a comer of the 
sofa. Emilia went to her, but was immediately repulsed, and 
here began a scene which is yet painful to me in the recollection, 
and which, although really it had nothing theatrical about it, but 
was quite characteristic in a lively young Frenchwoman, could 
be properly repeated only in the theatre, and by an actress of 
good taste and feeling. 

Lucinda overwhelmed her sister with a thousand reproaches. 
" This is not the first heart," she cried, " that was inclining itself 
to me, that you have turned away. Was it not just so with him 
who is absent, and who at last betrothed himself to you under 
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my very eyes 1 1 was compelled to look on ; 1 endured it ; but 
I know how m&uy thousand tears it has cost me. This one too 
you have now taken away from me, without letting the other go; 
aod how many do you not manage to keep at the same time 7 I 
am frank and good-natured, and every one thinka he knows me 
soon, and may neglect me. You are secret and quiet, and peo- 
ple think wonders of what may be concealed behind your reserve. 
Yet there is nothing behind it but a cold, selfish heart that would 
aaoritice every thing to itself; but nobody teams that so easily, 
because it lies hidden deep in your breast ; and Just as little do 
they know of my warm, true heart, which I carry about with me 
as open as my face." 

Emilia was silent, and sat down beside her sister, who be- 
came constantly more and more excited by talking, and at last let. 
certain private matters slip out, which it was cot exactly proper for 
me to know. Emilia, on the other hand, who was trying to 
pacify her sister, made me a sign from behind that I should take 
my leave ; but as jealousy and suspicion see with a thousand 
eyes, Lucinda seemed to have noticed this too. She sprang up 
and advanced to me, but not with vehemence. She stood before 
me, and seemed to be thinking of something. Then said she : 
" I know that I have lost you ; I make no further pretensions to 
you. But neither shall you have him, sister !" With these 
words she grasped me very singularly by the head, thrusting 
both her hands into the locks of my hair, she pressed my face to 
hers, and kissed me over and over on the mouth. " Now," cried 
she, " fear my curse ! Woe upon woe, for ever and ever, to her 
who kisses these lips for the first time after me ! Dare to embrace 
him again now ! I know heaven hears me this time. And you, 
Sir, hasten now, hasten away as fast as you can I" 

I flew down the stairs, with the firm determination never to 
enter the house again. 
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The German Poeta, as they were now no longer united lo a 
man, in a body corporate of their own,* did not enjoy the 
emallest advantage in the citizen- world. They had neither 
support, standing, nor respectability, except in so far as these 
might be derived from their other connexiona, and therefore it 
came to be a matter of mere chance whether a. genius was bom 
to honour or to disgrace. A poor son of earth, with a conscious- 
ness of his mental powers and faculties, was forced to orawt 
alcmg painfully through life, and, from the pressure of momenta- 
ry necessity, squander the gifts which perchance he had received 
of the Muses. Occasional poems, the first and most genuine of 
all kinds of poetry, had become despicable to such a degree that 
the Nation even yet cannot attain to an idea of their high value ; 
and a poet, if he did not take Ganther's way, appeared in the 
world in the most melancholy state of subserviency, as a jester 
and trencher-fly, so that on the theatre as well as on the stage of 
Life, he supported a character which any one and every one 
else could assume at pleasure. 

On the contrary, did the Muses associate themselves with men 
of respectability, these received tliereby a lustre which was re- 
flected back to the Donors. Noblemen who were well versed in 
the business of the world, like Hagedom, wealthy and dignified 
burghers, like Brookes, distinguished men of science, like Haller, 
appeared among the first in the Nation, on an equality with the 
most eminent and the most prized. Those persons, too, were 

• Th« coi^rate union teferred to took place about the middle of the fourteenth 
centmy, and formed the era of the MasternTtgen. Under theirswaj, the achoola 
of poetTj partook of the nature of corporate guilds, and the Art Boon descended 
lo a hvel with the tradee. This, however, gave the Tbyming bnrtherhood con- 
aidraable advantagee in the Citiien-wodd. — Trtmi. 
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Specially honoured, who, along with these pleasing talents, dis- 
tingulBbed themselves as active, faithful men of business. In 
this way Uz, Rabener, and Weisse enjoyed a respect of quite a 
peculiar kind, since in them men could not but value, when com- 
bined, those most heterogeneous qualities which are seldom found 
united. 

But now the time waa at hand when poetic genius should 
become aware of its own existence, should create its own rela- 
tions for itself, and understand how to lay the foundations of an 
independent dignity. Every thing necessary to found such au 
epoch coincided in Klofstocs. In a mental as well ae mord 
sense, be was a pure young man. Seriously and thoroughly 
educated, he places a great value upon himself and upon what- 
ever he does, from his youth up; and while considerately 
measuring out beforehand the steps of his life, turns, with a pre- 
sentiment of the whole strength of his secret powers, towards the 
lofUest, and, to him, most grateful theme. The Meatiaa, a oame 
which betokens infinite attributes, was to be glorified afresh by 
him. The Redeemer was to be the Hero, whom the poet con- 
templated accompanying through his earthly humanity and sor- 
row to the highest heavenly triumphs. Everything godlike, 
angelic, and human that lay in the young soul was here called 
into requisition. Brought up by the Bible and nourished by its 
strength, he now lives with the patriarchs, prophets and forerun- 
ners as if they were present ; yet all these are only evoked 
from the ages to draw a luminous halo round the One whose 
humiliation they behold with astonishment, and in whose exalta- 
tion they are deatined to bear so glorious a part. For the ever- 
lasting Judge, after gloomy and horrible hours, will at last un- 
oloud his face, again confess his Son and Fellow-God, who, OD 
the other hand, will again lead alienated man, nay, even a fidtea 
spirit, back to the Father. The living heavens shout with thou- 
sands of angel voices round the throne, and a glory of Love 
gushes out over the universe, which shortly before had fastened 
its looks upon a fearful place of sacrifice. The heavenly peace, 
which Klopstock felt in the conception and execution of this poem, 
oommunioates itself even now to every one who reads the fint 
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tun cantos, if we do not oak cenain questions which an increasing 
degree of cultivation does not pennit us to loee sight. 

The nobleness of the subject ennobles the feeling of his own 
individuality in the poet. That he himself may enter hereafter 
into those choirs, that the God-Man may distinguish him, may 
give him face to face the reward for his labours, which even here 
below every feeling pious heart fondly pays in its many pure 
tears ; these were such innocent, childlike thoughts and hopes, as 
only a well-balanced mind can conceive and cherish. Thus 
Klopatock gained the perfect right to regard himself as a conse- 
crated person, and he therefore studied the most scrupulous 
purity in his actions. Yet in his old age it troubled him exceed- 
ingly that he had given his earliest love to a lady who, by marry- 
ing another, lefl him in uncertainty whether she had really loved 
him or been worthy of him. The sentiments which bound him 
to his Meta, their secret, tranquil affection, their short sacred 
married life, the aversion of the surviving husband to a second 
connexion,* all is of such a kind, that it may well be remem- 
bered by them even after they are once within the circle of the 
blessed. 

This honour with which he regarded himself was still further 
enhanced by hb heing favourably received for a long time in 
well-minded Denmark, in the house of a great, and, humanely 
speaking, an excellent statesman.f Here in a higher circle, 
which was exclusive indeed, but, at the same time, devoted to 
external manners and the attentive observation of the world, his 
bias became still more decided. A composed demeanour, a 
measured speech, and a Laconism even when he spoke openly 
and decidedly, gave him, throughout his whole life, a certain dip- 
lomatic and official consequence, which seemed to be at variance 
with his tender natural feelings, although both flowed from the 
same source. His first works gave a clear transcript and type 
of all this, and they could not but gain, consequently, an incredi- 
ble influence. That he personally assisted others who were 
struggling into life and poetry, it scarcely belongs to our subject 
to speak of, as one of his peculiar characteristics. 

> He did marr; a second lime, howerei. — Ed. 
t Count BenalOTS.—Tnmt. 
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But just auch a furtherence of young men in literny a&irs, a 
hopeful desire to bring forward men not favoured by fortune, and 
make the way easy to them, has rendered one German glorious 
who, ia respect to the worth of his own writings, stands in the 
second rank, but, in regard to his living influence, might well be 
named in the first. It can escape no one that Gleim is here ■ 
meant. In possession of an office, obscure, indeed, but lucra- 
tive,* residing in a pleasantly situated town, not too large, and 
enlivened by military, civil, and literary activity, whence issued 
the fruits of a great and wealthy institution, not without a part 
of them remaining t>ehind for the advantage of the place, he felt 
within himself, also, a lively productive impulse. This, however, 
with all its strength, was not quite enough for him, and so he 
gave himself up to another, perhaps stronger passion, namely, 
that of making others produce something. Both these activities 
were intertwined incessantly during his whole long life. He 
could as easily have lived without taking breath, as without wri- 
ting poetry and making presents, and thus, by his rendering 
assistance to needy talents of all kinds in all their embarrassments 
(by which, in fact, he contributed to bring literature into honour), 
he gained so many friends, debtors, and dependents, that they 
willingly let his diffuse verses pass for more than they were 
worth, since they could return him notliing for his rich benefits 
but patience under his poetry. 

Now, the high idea which these two men might well form of 
their own worth, and by which others were induced to think 
themselves somebody, has produced very great and beautiful re- 
sults, both in public and private. But this consciousness, honour- 
able as it is, brought a peculiar evil down upon itself, upon those 
who were connected with it, and upon the times. If, judging 
from their intellectual effects, we may without hesitation call 
both these men great, still their influence upon the world in 
general has been but small, and considered in comparison with a 
more stirring life, their external connexions were insignificant. 
The day is long, and so is the night ; we cannot he for ever 
writing poetry, or doing, or giving ; their time could not he 

• He was Secretai; of the Cathedral Chapter of Halbentadt, and Canon of 
th« Clwpler of Wal<)«ck.— 3Va>u. 
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filled up like that of the people of the world, of men of rank and 
wealth ; they, therefore, ascribed too high a value to their par- 
ticular limited situations, they affected. an importance in their 
daily alTairs which could be granted to them only amongst each 
other, and they crowed over their own jokea more than was seem- 
, ly, for though these made them merry for the moment, they 
could be of do kind of consequence in the ead. They received 
praise and honour from others, as they deserved ; ttiey gave it 
back, with measure indeed, but always too profusely, and as ^hey 
felt that their friendship was worth much, they wer&. pleased to 
express the fact repeatedly, and in all spared neither paper nor 
ink. Thus arose that Correspondence at whose want of solid - 
contents the more modem world wonders, nor can we blame it if 
it finds it hard to see how it was possible for eminent men to take 
pleasure in such an interchange of nothings, or if it expresses 
the wish that such leaves might have remained unprinted. But 
we may suffer these few volumes always to stand along with so 
many others upon our book-ahelves, if it be only to learn from 
them that even the most excellent man lives only by the day, 
and enjoys but a sorry entertainment, when he throws himself 
too much back upon himself, neglecting to grasp at the fulness 
of the external world, where alone he can find nourishment for 
bis growth, and at the same time a standard for lis measure- 
ment. 

The activity of these men was in its fairest bloom, when we 
young folks began to bestir ourselves in our own circle, and with 
my younger friends, if not with older persons too, I had fallen 
into pretty much such a way of mutual flattery and forbearance, 
of praise and toleration. Whatever I produced could depend on 
being reckoned good, in my immediate sphere. Ladies, friends, 
and well-wishers would not see, that what was undertaken and 
written dut of affection for them was poor stuff. From such 
obliging complimenls at last arises the expression of an empty 
satisfaction in each other, in whose stereotype phrases any origi- 
nality is easily lost, if it is not from time to time steeled to a 
higher excellence. 

And happy am I to be .able to say that, by means of an unex- 
pected acquaintance, all the aeltcomplacency, love of the looking- 
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glass, vanit}-, pride and haughtiness that might have been at rest 
or at work within me, were exposed to a very severe trial, one 
that was singular in its kind, by no means in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, and therefore so much the more searching 
and more sorely felt. 

For the most important event, one that was to have the weights 
iest consequences for me, was my acquaintance with HEnnas, 
and the connexion with him, which, from that time, constantly 
continued knitting itself closer. He accompanied the travels 
of the Prihce of Hobtein-Eutin, who was sufiering from melan- 
choly, and had come with him to Strasburg. Our society, as 
soon as it knew of his arrival, was seized with a great longing to 
approach him, and this good fortune happened to me first, quite 
unawares and by chance. 1 had gone to the Ghost tavern to in- 
quire after some distinguished stranger, 1 foi^et whom. Just at 
the bottom of the staircase 1 found a man who was on the point 
of ascending, and whom 1 might have taken ftr a clei^man. 
His powdered hair was put up in a queue, he was distinguished 
at the same time by hb black clothes, but still more by a long 
black silk mantle, the skirts of which he had gathered up and 
stuck into his pockets. This somewhat striking, but yet, on the 
whole, polite and pleasing figure, of which I had already been 
told, left me not the least doubt that he was the celebrated new- 
comer, and my address must have immediately convinced him 
that I knew who he was. He asked for my name, which could 
be of no consequence to him ; but my frankness seemed to please 
him, since he returned it with great friendliness, and as we 
mounted the stairs, he showed himself ready immediately for ani- 
mated communication. 1 have forgotten whom we visited then ; 
but at parting 1 begged permission to wait on him at his own 
rooms, which he granted me kindly enough. I did not neglect 
to avail myself repeatedly of this favour, and was alyre-ys more 
and more attracted by him. He had somewhat of soilness in his 
manner, which was very becoming and agreeable without being 
actually effeminate. A round face, an imposing forehead, rather 
a puggish nose, a mouth somewhat thick-lipped and prominent, 
but highly characteristic, pleasing and amiable, and under black 
eye-brows a pair of coal-black eyes, that did not tdi\ of their el- 
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feet, although one of them used to be somewhat red and inflamed. 
He tried to make himself acquainted with me and my situation, 
by various questions, und his power of attraction operafed on me 
with growing strength. 1 was, generally speaking, of a very 
confidiag disposition, and with him especially I had no secrets. 
It was not long, however, before the repelling pulse of his nature 
began to beat, and placed me in no small uneasiness, i related 
many things to him of my youthful occupations and taste, among 
others, of a collection of seals ; which I had gotten tc^ether prin- 
cipally through the assistance of our family. friend,* who had an 
extensive correspondence. 1 had arranged them according to 
the State-Calendar, and by this means had become so well ac- 
quainted with the whole of the Potentates, greater and lesser 
Mightinesses and High Powers, even down to the nobility under 
them, that these heraldic insignia had often stood my memory in 
good stead, and in particular at the ceremonies of the Coronation. 
I spoke of these things with some complacency ; but he was of 
another opinion, stripped the subject not only of all interest, but 
contrived also to make it ridiculous, and even disgusting. 

I had much to endure from this his spirit of contradiction : for, 
partly because he wished to separate from the Prince, partly on 
account of a disease in his eye, he had determined to remain in 
Strasburg. This disease is one of the moet inconvenient and un- 
pleasant, and the more troublesome since it can be cured only by 
a painful, very irritating and uncertain operation. It was one 
of tliose cases in which the tear-bag becomes closed from below, 
so that the moisture contained in it cannot flow ofT by the nose, 
because the aperture into the adjacent ixiue, by,which this secre- 
tion should be naturally evacuated, is stopped. The bottom of 
the tear.bag must therefore be cut open, and the bone bored 
through, that a horse-hair may be drawn through the lachrymal 
point, then down through the op^ied bag, and lastly through the 
new canal thus put into connexion with it, and this hair must be 
moved back and forth every day, in order to restore the commu- 
nication between the two parts ; — all which cannot be done nor 
the end attained, if an incision is not first made eitemally in that 
place. 
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Herder was now separated from the Prince, moved into lodg- 
ings of hb own, and took a. resolution to have himself operated 
upon by'Lobstein. Those exercises hy which I had sought to 
blunt my sensibility did me good service here; 1 was able to re- 
main during the whole operation, and be serviceable and helpful 
in many ways to so worthy a man. 1 found every reason to ad- 
mire his great resolution and endurance : for he showed himself 
not in the least irritable, either during the numerous surgical 
operations, or at the oft-repeated, painful dressings, and of all of 
us he seemed to be the one who suffered least. But between 
whiles, indeed, we had to endure the freaks of his temper in many 
ways. I say we ; for besides myself, a pleasant Russian, by the 
name of Peolow, was with him most part of the time. This man 
bad been an early acquaintance of Herder's in Riga, and though 
he was no longer a youth, he was trying to perfect himself in 
surgery under Lobstein's guidance. Herder could be bewitch- 
ingly captivating and radiant with intellect, but be could just as 
easily turn his crabbed side foremost. All men have this attrac- 
tion and repulsion, some more, some less, some in longer, some 
in shorter pulsations, according to their natural temperaments; 
and few can really control their peculiarities in this respect, al- 
though many may in appearance. As to Herder, the preponder- 
ance of his contradictory, bitter, biting humour was certainly to 
be ascribed to his disease and the suSerings arising from it. This 
often occurs in life, and we do not sufficiently take into consider- 
ation the moral etfects of sickly conditions, and we judge many 
characters therefore very unjustly, when we assume that all men 
are in sound heajth, and demand of them that they shall behave 
themselves accordingly. 

During the whole time of this cure I visited Herder morning 
and evening ; I even remained whole days with him, and in a 
short time accustomed myself to his abuse and fault-finding. 
This was done so much the more easily, as I daily learned to 
appreciate his beautiful and grand qualities, his extensive know- 
ledge and his profound insight. The influence of this good- 
natured blusterer was great and important. He was five years 
older than I, which in younger days niakes a great difference to 
begin with ; uid as I acknowledged him for what he was, and 
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tried to value that which he had alrealy perforaied, he could not 
but gain a great superiority over me. But my situation was niit 
comfortable ; for older persons, with whom 1 had as^ciated \ 
hitherto, had sought to form me with indulgence, perhaps had 
even led me wrong by their lenity ; yet beiiave as I might, I could / 
never expect approval from Herder. As on the one side my ; 
great aifection and reverence for him, anS on the other the dis- I 
content whioh he excited within me, were continually at strife ' 
■with one another, thei'e arose an inward struggle, the first of its 
kind which I had experienced in my life. Since his conversation 
■was, at all times, of importance, whether he asked questions or \ 
answered them, or communicated his ideas in any other manner, 
he could not but advance me to new views daily, nay hourly. J 
At Leipzig, I had accustomed myself to a narrow and circum- 
scribed course of reading, and my general knowledge of German 
Literature could not be extended by my situation in Frankfort ; 
those mystico-religio-chemical researches had led me into obscuro 
regions, and what had been passing for some years back in the 
wide literary world, had for the most part remained unknown to 
me. Now I was at once made acquainted by Herder with all 
the new aspirations, and all the tendencies which they seemed to 
be taking. He had already made himself sufficiently known, 
and by his Fragments, his Critical Woods, and other worksj had 
immediately placed himself by the side of the most eminent men 
who had for a long time drawn towards themselves the eyes of 
our Fatherland. We can neither comprehend nor describe what 
an agitation there must have been in such amind, what a fermen- 
tation in such a nature. But great was certainly the veiled strug- 
gle, as will be easily admitted when one refiects how many years 
he laboured afterwards, and upon all that he has accomplished. 

We had not lived together long in this manner when he con- 
fided to me that he meant to be a competitor for the prize which 
was offered, at Berlin, for the best treatise on the Origin of 
Language. His work was already nearly completed, and, as he 
wrote a very neat hand, he could soon communicate to me, in 
parts, a legible manuscript. I had never reflected on such sub- 
jects, for I was yet too deeply involved in the midst of things to 
have thought about their beginning and end. The question 
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' seemed to me rather anidleone, too j Tor if God had created man 
I aa man, language was just as innate in him as walking erect ; 
ihe must have perceived that he could sing with hia voice, and 
'tnight modify its tones in various ways with his tongue, the 
' roof of his mouth and his lips, Just as well as he must have re- 
marked that he could walk, aad take hold of things with his 
' hands. If man was of Divine origin, so was language itself; and 
■ if man, considered as part of the circle of Nature, was a natural 
; being, language was equally natural. These two things, like 
soul and body, I <»uld never separate. Silhersohlag, by a 
realism crude yet somewhat fantastically thought out, had de- 
clared himself for the Divine origin, that is, that God had played 
the school-master to the first man. Herder's treatise went be 
yond that to show, diat man as man could and must have attained 
to language by his own powers. I read the treatise with much 
pleasure, and it was of special aid in strengthening my mind ; 
cwly I did not stand high enough either in knowledge or reflec- 
tion to form a solid judgment upon it. I gave the author my 
applause, therefore, adding only a few remarks that flowed from 
my way of viewing the subject. But one was received just like 
the other ; I was scolded and rated, whether I agreed with him 
conditioQally or unconditionally. Our burly surgeon had less 
patience than I ; he humorously excused himself from having this 
prize-essay communicated to him, by affirming that he was not 
prepared to meditate on such abstract topics. He urged us in 
preference to a game of Ombre, which we (»mmonly played to- 
gether in the evening. 

During so troublesome and painful a cure. Herder lost nothing 
of his vivacity ; but it became constantly leas amiable. He 
could not write me a note to ask the loan of any thing, that would 
not be spiced with some scoff or other. Once, for instance, he 
wrote to me thus : 

If the letters of Bmtus are in thy C^cero'i LMten, 
Tbou, who in ireU-poliBhed BhelTea of books in raogniSceDt btodings 
Taluet tb; comlbtt uid pride, — but otore in the out^de thui ineule, — 



• Tbe original reads Kvtht, mud oi BUh. I have altered it lo pMso 
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It was not haDtlsoniB, indeed, that he should indulge himself in 
this jest CD my name. For & man's name is nothing like a man- 
tle, which merely hangs loose about him, and may, perchance, be 
safely twitched and lorn j but it is a perfectly fitting garment, 
that has grown over and over him like his very skin, at which 
you cannot rake and scrape without wounding the man himself. 

The first reproach, on the contrary, was better founded. I had 
brought with me to Strasburg the authors I had obtBJned, by ex- 
change, from Langer, with various fine editions from my father's 
collection besides, and had set them up upon a neat book-case, 
with the best intentbns of using them. But how should my time, 
which 1 split up in an hundred ways, suffice for that 1 Herder, 
who was most devoted to books, since he had need of them every 
moment, perceived my fine collection at his first visit, but soon 
saw, too, that I made no use of them 'myself; therefore, as the 
greatest enemy to all false appearances and ostentation, he took 
opportunity to rally me upon the subject. 

Another sarcastical poem occurs to me, which he sent me one 
evening when I had been telling him much about the Dresden 
Gallery. I had not yet penetrated, indeed, into the higher mean- 
ing of the Italian school, but Dominico Feti, an excellent artist, 
although a humorist, and not of the first rank, had interested 
me much. Scripture subjects must be painted. He confined 
himself to the New Testament parables, and was fond of repre- 
senting them with much originality, taste, and good keeping. He 
treated them altogetlier as subjects of every day life, and the 
spirited as well as naive details of his compositions, recommended 
by a free pencil, had made a vivid impression upon me. Herder 
sneered at this, my childish enthusiasm for art, in the following 
fasliion : 

From Sympathy 

One Muter pve» Bpedsl dsUght, 

Dominico Fed he higlit ; 

Who parodies Biblical parablea 

So prettily into foola' fiibles, 

Prom Sympathy. — Thou comical parable ! 
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I oould mealion muiy such jokes, whether more or le«s clear 
or abstruse, cheerful or bitter. They did not vex me, but they 
were uncomfbrtable. Yet since 1 knew how to value every thing 
that contributed to my own cultivation, and aa I had often given 
up former opinions and inclinations, so I soon aooommodated myself 
to this, and only sought, in as far aa it was possible for me from 
my stand-point, to distinguish just blame from unjust invective, 
and thus no day passed over that had not been rich in learning 
for me, in the most fruitful manner. 

I was made acquainted by him with poetry on quite a difierent 
side and in another light than heretofore, and one, too, which agreed 
with me well. The poetic art of the Hebrews, which he handled 
ingeniously afier bis predecessor Lowth ; popular poetry, whose 
tradhionary remains in Alsace he urged us to search a^er; and 
the fact that the oldest records esist under the form of poetry ; all 
bore witness that Poetry in general was a gift to the world and to 
nations, and not the private inheritance of a few refined, cultiva- 
ted men. I swallowed all this, and the more eager 1 was in re- 
ceiving, the more liberal was he in giving, so thai we spent the 
most interesting hours together. The other natural studies, which 
I had begun, I endeavoured to continue, and as one always has 
time enough if he will apply it welt, so amongst them all I suc- 
ceeded in doing two and three things at once. Aa to the fullness 
of those few weeks which we lived together, I can well say that 
all that Herder has gradually produced since, was then announced 
in the germ, and that 1 thereby reached such a fortunate stale of 
mind as to be able to complete everything that 1 had hitherto 
thought of, learned, and made my own, and was fitted to enter 
upon and expand myself in a higher region. Had Herder been 
methodical, I should have found this a most precious opportunity 
for giving a lasting bent to my cultivation ; he was more inclined 
to examine and stimulate, than to lead on and guide. Thus he at 
first made me acquainted with Hamann's writings, upon which he 
set a very great value. But instead of instructing me in them, 
and making the bias and drift of this extraordinary mind intelli- 
gible to me, it served him only for amusement when I behaved 
strangely enough, to-be-sure, in trying to get at the meaning of 
such sibylline leaves. In the mean time I felt sensible that some- ' 
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thing in Hamaan's writings chimed ia with my feeliogs, to which 
I gave myself up without knowing whence it came or whither it 
was leading me. 

After the cure had lasted longer than was Feasonable, Lobstein 
began to hesitate in his treatment and to repeat his operations, so 
that there seemed no end to the affair. Peglow, too, had confided 
to me in private that a favourable issue was hardly to be expect- 
ed. Thus our whole connexion became gloomy ; Herder was 
impatient and out of temper, he could not succeed in continuing 
his activity as heretofore, aad he was obliged to restrain himself 
the more, as they began to lay the blame of the surgical failure 
upon hia too great mental ej^erlion, and his uninterrupted, anima- 
ted, and even merry intercourse with us. Enough ; after so much 
trouble and suffering, the artificial tear-channel would not form 
itself, and the communication aimed at would not take place. It 
was necessary to let the wound heal over in order that the disease 
should not become worse. If, now, during Ihe operation, we 
could not but wonder at Herder's resolution under such trials, so 
his melanonoly and even stern resignation to the idea that he 
must bear such a blot about him all his life, had something truly 
sublime, by which he gained for himself for ever the reverence 
of those who saw and loved him. This disease, which disfigured 
so expressive a couuteuance, must have been much the more af- 
flicting to him, as he had become acquainted with an excellent 
lady in Darmstadt, and had gained her affections. It may have 
been for this cause principally that he submitted to that cure, in 
order, on his return, to appear more free, more cheerful, and more 
handsome in the eyes of his half-betrothed, and unite himself 
more certainly and more indissolubly with her. However, he 
hastened away from Straaburg as soon as possible, and since his 
stay had hitherto been as expensive as it was painful, I borrowed 
a sum of money for him, which he promised to refund by an ap- 
pointed day. The time passed without the arrival of the money. 
Hy creditor indeed did not dun me, but I was for several weeks 
in embarrassment. At last the letter and the money came, and 
here, too, he did not act unlike himself; for, instead of thanks or 
an apology, his letter contained nothing but satirical things in 
d<%gerel verae, which would have puzzled, if not alienated, an- 
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Other ; but it did not more me vt oil, for I bikd conceived so great 
«nd powerful an idea of bia worth that it slurred over every thing 
of an opposite nature which could have injured it. 

We should never spealc, publicly at least, of our own faults 
or thoee of others, unless we hope to effect some useful purpose 
by it; 1 will therefore insert here some remarks which force 
themselves upon me. 

Gratitude and ingratitude may be predicted of those events 
which are happening every moment in the moral world, and 
about which men can never agree among themselves. I usually 
distinguish between want of thankfulness, ingratitude, and aver- 
sion to gratitude. The first is born with men, innate : for it 
arises from a happy volatile forgetfulness of the repulsive as well 
as of the delightful, by which alone the continuation of life b 
pofistble. Man needs such an infinite quantity of previous and 
concurrent assistances for the support of his being, that if he 
would always pay to the sun and the earth, to Giod and nature, to 
ancestors and parents, to friends and companions, the thanks he 
owes them, be would have neither time nor feeling leil to receive 
and enjoy new benefits. But if the natural man suffers this vola- 
tility to get tiie control in and over him, a cold indifference gains 
more and more the upperhand, and he regards his benefactor as 
a stranger, to whose injury, perchance, anything may be under- 
taken, provided it be advantageous to himself. This alone can 
properly be called ingratitude, which results from the rudeness 
into which the uncultivated nature must necessarily be lost at last 
Aversion to gratitude, however, the rewarding of a benefit by ill- 
nalured and sullen conduct, is very rare, and happens only in 
distinguished men, who, with great parts, and with a conscious 
feeling of them, being bom in a lower rank of society or in a 
helpless oonditi<Hi, must force themselves along, step by step, froai 
their youth up, and must receive aids and supports at every point. 
These ofien become embittered and repulsive through the coarse- 
ness of their benefactors, since that which they receive is earthly, 
while that which they do, on the other hand, is of a higher kind, 
so that what is, strictly speaking, a compensation, b out of the 
question. Lessing, with the fine knowledge of earthly things 
which fall to his share in the best years of his life, has in one 
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place expressed himself on this subject bluntly, but clearly. 
Herder, on the contrary, constantly embittered his fmest days 
both for himself and others, because he knew not how to mode- 
rate, by strength of mind in later years, that ill-humour which he 
had coQceiTed to be necessary for him in youth. 

One may well make this demand of himself: for (he light of 
Nature, which is always busy to enlighten a man about his con- 
dition, comes in this case, too, with friendly hand, to assist his 
capability for cultivation ; and in general one should not con- 
strue too severely the failings in many moral points of our cul- 
ture, nor look about after the most gloomy and circuitous means 
(^ correcting them ; &r certain faults may be easily and even 
playfully removed. Thus, for instance, by mere habit, we can 
excite gratitude in ourselves, keep it alive, nay, even make it 
necessary to us. 

In a biographical attempt, it seems proper to apeak of one's 
self. By natural disposition I am as little grateful as any man, 
and the violent feeling of a momentary disagreement with the 
individual, tc^ther with the forgetfulnesa of what good I have 
received, could very easily beguile me into ingratitude. 

To prevent this, 1 made it an habitual practice, in the first 
place, to remind myself with pleasure how I came by every thing 
that I possessed, from whom I received it, and whether it was by 
way of present, exchange, or purchase, or in any other manner, 
I have accustomed myself, in showing my collections to other 
persons, to mention by whose means I obtained eadh article, nay, 
even to do justice to the occasion, to the accidental circumstances, 
to the remotest cause and coincidence, by which things that are 
dear and of value to me become mine. That which surrounds 
us thus, receives a life of its own ; we see it in a spiritual com- 
bination, one full of love, reminding us of its origin ; and, by 
thus making past circumstances present to us, our momentary 
existence is elevated and enriched, the originals of the gifts rise 
repeatedly before our imagination, we bind up with their image 
a pleasing remembrance, make ingratitude impossible for us, and 
a return-present, on occasion, easy and desirable. At the same 
tune, we are led to the consideration of that which is not a pos- 
session palpable to the senses, and we love to recapitulate to 
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whom our higher eadowmeats are to be ascribed, and whence 
they take their date. 

I find yet one thing to adduce before I turn my attention from 
that connexion with Herder which was ao important and so rich 
in consequences for me. Nothing was more natural than that I 
should by degrees become more and more reserved towards Her. 
der, in communicating those things which had hitherto contributed 
to my culture, but especially such as still seriously occupied my 
attention at times. For he had destroyed my enjoyment of much 
that I loved beibre, And had especially blamed me in the strongest 
manner for the pleasure I took in Ovid's Metamorphoses. 1 might 
defend my favourite as I would, I might say that, for a youthfiil 
fancy, nothing could be more delightful than to linger in those 
bright and glorious regions with gods and demi-gods, and to be a 
witness of their deeds and passions; 1 might circumstantially 
quote that previously mentioned opinion* of a sober-minded man, 
and corroborate it by my own experience : alt this went for noth. 
ing. He maintained that no immediate truth, properly so called, 
could be found in these poems; here was neither Greece nor 
Italy, neither a primitive world nor a cultivated one, every thing 
was rather an imitation of what was already the state of affairs,, 
and a mannerized representation, such as could be expected only 
from an over- cultivated man. And when at last 1 would main- 
tain, that whatever a superior individual produces is also Nature, 
and that always, among all nations, ancient and modern, it was 
only the poefwho has been the Maker; this would do me no 
good service, and I had to endure every thing in this respect. 
Indeed I was almost disgusted with my Ovid by it ; for there ia 
no afiection, no habit so strong, that it can hold out in the long 
run against the misrepresentations of a man of talents in whom 
we place ooniidence. Something of what he says always cleaves 
to us, and when we cannot love unconditionally, we are already 
in danger of seeing an end to the love altogether. 

1 concealed from him most carefully my interest in certain 

subjects which had rooted themselves within me, and were, by 

little and little, building themselves up into poetic form. They 

were Goetx con Berlichhigen and Fauat. The bic^raphy of the 

* See ^ming of Book IX. — TVam. 
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former had seized upon the very core of my heart. The charac. 
ter of a rude, well-meaning self-helper, in wild anarchical times, 
awakened my deepest sympathy. The significant puppet-show 
fable of the latter resounded and vibrated many-toned within me. 
I, too, had ranged through the whole circle of knowledge, and 
was early enough led to see its vanity, I had sought it in all 
30rt:3 of ways in real life, and had always returned more unsatis- 
fied and troubled. Now these subjects, as well as many others, 
I carried about in my head, and delighted myself with them 
during my solitary hours, yet without writing any thing down. 
But most of all, I concealed from Herder my niystico-cabalistical 
chemistry, and every thing relating to it, although, at the same 
time, I was still very fond of secretly busying myself in bringing 
It, as it had been communicated to me, to perfect consistency. 
Of my poetical labours, I believe I laid before him the Accompli- 
ces, but I do not recollect that it received either correction ^ 
encouragement on his part. Yet, with all this, he remained ever 
the same ; what proceeded from him had an important, if not 
cheering effect, and even his hand-writing exercised a magic 
power over me. I do not remember having ever torn up or 
thrown away one of his letters, or even an envelope . from his 
hand ; yet, with such various changes of place and time, not 
one document of those strange, prophetic, and happy days is left 
behind. 

That Herder's power of attraction operated upon others as well 
as upon me, I should scarcely mention, were it not for the pur. 
pose of remarking that it extended ilself particularly to Jumg, 
commonly called Stilling, The true, honest striving of this 
man must have been deeply interesting to every body who had 
. .any feeling, and his susceptibility must have charmed into candour 
every one who was in a condition to impart anything. Herder, 
too, behaved towards him with more forbearance than towards the 
rest of us : for his counter- action always seemed to stand in close 
connexion with the action exerted upon him. Jung's limitedness 
was accompanied by so much good-will, what he advanced was 
with so much softness and earnestness, that a man of intelligence 
could not be severe against him, a benevolent man could not sneer 
at or turn him into ridicule. Jung was also exhilarated to such a 
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degree by Herder, that he felt himself etrengthened and advanced 
ID every thing he did, and his affection for me even tieemed tg 
loee ground In a corresponding ratio ; yet we always continued to 
be good companions from first to last, we made allowances for 
each other, and mutually rendered the most friendly services. 

Let us now withdraw ourselves, however, from the sick-chamber 
of friendship, and the general considerations which refer rather 
to the disorder than the health of the mind ; let ua betake Our- 
selves into the open air, upon the lofly and broad gallery of the 
Minster, where we young fellows often met to greet the setting 
sun, with brimming goblets. Here all language was lost in the 
contemplation of the prospect. Here sharpness of eye-sight was 
put to the proof, and every one strove to perceive the most distant 
objects, and even to distinguish them plainly. Good spy-glasses 
were employed to assist us, and one friend after another pointed 
oyt exactly the place which had become the most dear aitd precious 
to him ; and such a little spot was now no longer wanting to me, 
which, tllthough it did not appear of importance in the landscape, 
yet more than all the rest attracted me, with an amiable magic. 
On these occasions our imagination was excited by relating our 
adventures, and many little jaunts were concerted and often even 
nndertakea on the instant, of which 1 will circumstantially relate 
only one out of a number, though they were, in many respects, 
of consequence to me. 

With two worthy friends and fellow-boarders, Bngelbach and 
Weyland, both natives of Lower Alsace, I repaired on horseback 
to Zaber, where the friendly little place smiled pleasantly at us in 
the sunshine. The view of the Bishop's castle awakened our as- 
tonishment ; the extent, height, and splendour of a new set of 
stables bore witness to the other comforts of the owner. The 
gorgeousness of the stair-case surprised us, we trod the chambers 
and saloons with reverence, only we contrasted them with the 
person of the Cardinal, a little ruin of a man, whom we saw at 
table. The prospect in the garden is splendid, and a canal, three 
quarters of a league long, which leads in a straight line up to the 
middle of the castle, gives a high idea of the taste and resources 
of the former possessors. We rambled up and down there, and 
enjoyed many parts of this beautifully situated whole, which lies 
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on the outskirts of the magnificent plain of Alsace, at the foot of 
the Vcfflges. 

After we had enjoyed ourselves at this clerical outpost of the 
Kingdom, and bad spent the night there comfortably, we arrived 
early next morning at a public work, which most nobly opens the 
entrance into a powerful realm. In the beams of the morning 
Bun the famous Zabern-stairs, a work of incredible labour, rose 
before us. A serpentine road, built over the most fearful crags, 
and wide enough for three waggons abreast, leads up hill so 
gently that the ascent is scarcely perceptible. The hardness 
and smoothness of the way, the flat-topped elevations on both 
sides for foot passengers, the stone channels to lead off the moun- 
tain water, all are executed so neatly, as well as artistically and 
durably, that it is a pleasure to look at them. Thus we gradu- 
ally arrive at Pfalzburg, a modern fortification. It lies upon a 
moderately sloping hill ; the works are elegantly built on a black- 
bh rock, and of the same kind of stone, and the seams, being 
formed of white mortar, show exactly the size of the square 
stones, and give a pleasing proof of neat workmanship. We 
found the place itself regularly built of stone, as is proper for a 
fortress, and the church in good taste. As we wandered through 
the streets, — it was early on Sunday at nine o'clock, — we heard 
music ; they were already waltzing in the tavern to their hearts' 
content, and as the inhabitants did not sufler themselves to be kept 
from their pleasures by the scarcity, or rather the threatened 
femine, so our youthful cheerfulness was not at all disturbed 
when the baker on the road refused us some bread, and directed 
us to the tavern, where, perhaps, we might procure provision at 
the usual place. 

We now very willingly rode down the Zabem-stairs again to 
gaze at this architectural wonder a second time, and to enjoy 
once more the refreshing prospect over Alsace. We soon reach- 
ed Buchsweiler, where our friend Weyland had prepared for us a 
good reception. The condition of a small town is very well suit- 
ed to the fresh youthful mind ; family connexions are closer and 
more perceptible ; domestic life, which moves hither and thither 
between light official duties, town business, agriculture and gar- 
dening, invites us to a friendly participation ; sociahleneea is ne- 
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cesMry, and the stranger finds himself very well pleased in the 
limited circle, if tiie disputes of the inhabitants, which in such 
places are mora noticeable, do not come in contact with him at all. 
This little town was the chief place of the county of Hanau- 
Lichtenberg, which, though subject to his French Majesty, be- 
longs to the Landgrave of Darmstadt. A regency and board of 
officers established here made this place the i^>po^^ant central 
point of a very beautiful and desirable Principality. We easily 
forgot the unequal streets and the irregular architecture of the 
place wheD we went out to look at the old caalle and the gardens, 
which are excellently situated on a hill. Numerous little pleas- 
ure-parks, a preserve for tame and wild pheasants, and the relics 
of many similar arrangements, showed how pleasant this little 
residence must have been in former times. 

Yet all these views were surpassed by the prospect which met 
the eye, when, from the neighbouring Base hbei^, you looked over 
the whole paradisiacal region. This height, wholly conglomerated 
of difierenl kinds of shells, attracted my attention for the first 
time to such documents of antiquity ; I had never before seen 
them collected in such masses. Yet the curious eye soon turned 
itself exclusively to the landscape. You stand on the last land- 
ward* knoll of ground ; towards the north lies a fruitful plain, 
interspersed with little forests, and bounded by a stern mountain 
that stretches itself westward towards Zaber, where you may 
plainly recognize the Episcopal Palace and the Abbey of St. John 
lying a league beyond it. Thence the eye follows the ever- 
dwindling chain of the Vosges towards the south. To the north- 
east you see the castle of Lichtenberg upon a rock, and towards 
the south-east the eye has the boundless plain of Alsace to scru- 
tinize, which, afar off, withdraws itself fnnn the sight in winding 
vales dimmed by an ever-rising mist, until at last the Suabian 
mountains melt away in the horizon like shadows. 

In my limited wanderings through the world, I had already 
remarked how important it is in travelling to inquire after the 
course of the streams, and even to aak, about the smallest brook, 
whither in reality it runs. You thus acquire a general concep- 
tion of each Stream-region by which you are surrounded, an idea 
■ That i«, (owuds Oermanyi 0«rmui; i> 1A< ixinil b; pre-enunence. — TVant, 
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of the heights and depths which bear relation to each other, and 
turn in the surest manner to those leading lines which, in geolc^i- 
cal and political complications of countries, assist the contempla- 
tion as well as the memory. With these considerations, I took 
a solemn farewell of my beloved Alsace, as, on the next morning, 
we meant to turn our steps towards Lothringen. 

The evening passed away in familiar conversation, in which 
we tried to cheer ourselves up under a joyless Present, by re- 
membrances of a better Past. Here, as in the whole of this 
small country, the name of the last Count Reinhard von Hanau 
was blessed above all others ; for his great understanding and 
abilities had appeared in all his actions, and many a beautiful 
memorial of his existence yet remained. Such men have the 
advantage of being double benefactors : once to the Present, which 
they make happy and then to the Future, whose good feelings 
they nourish, and whose minds they keep in good spirits. 

J(ow as we turned ourselves north-westward among the ntoun- 
tains, and were passing by an old mountain tower near Luizel- 
Btein, in a very hilly country, on our descent into the region of 
the Saar and the Moselle, the heavens began to lower, as if they 
wished to make us yet more sensible of the condition of the more 
rugged country towards the west. In the valley of the Saar we 
first entered Bockenheini, a little village, and saw Neusaarwerden 
opposite to it, a well-built place with a pleasure-castle. This 
valley is bordered on both sides by mountains, which might be 
called melancholy-looking if there was not at their foot an endless 
succession of meadows and fields, called the Huhnau, which 
stretches as far up as Saaralbe, and even beyond it, further than 
the eye can reach. Great buildings, belonging to what were for- 
merly the Duke of Lothrineen's stables, here strike the eye ; they 
are at present used as a dairy, for which purpose, indeed, they 
are very well situated. We passed through Saargemilnd to 
SaarbrQck, and this little residence was a bright point in a land 
so rocky and woody. The town, small and hilly, but which Ihe 
last Prince had. ornamented, makes a pleasing impression at first 
sight, as the houses are all painted a greyish white, and the differ- 
ences in their elevation afibrd a variegated view. In the middle 
of a handsome square, surrounded with respectable buildings, 
10* ■ • 
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Btands the Lutheran Church, od a small scale, but in proportkni 
with the whole. The front of the castle lies od the same level 
with the town ; the rear, on the contrary, it oo the declivity of 
a steep rock. This has not only been worked out terrace-&shioa, 
in order to afTord easy access to the valley, but they have also 
obtained an oblong garden-plot of considerable length below, by 
turning off the stream on one side, and cutting away the rock on 
the other, after which this whole space was for the first time filled 
up with earth and planted. The time of this undertaking fell in the 
epoch when they used to consult the architects about laying out 
gardens, just as at present we call in the aid of the landscape- 
painter's eye. The whole arrangement of the castle, the coetly 
and the agreeable, the rich and the ornamental, betokened a 
pleasure-loving owner, such as the deceased Prince had been ; 
the present Sovereign was not at home. President von GQoderode 
received us in the most obliging manner, and entertained us 
for three days, better than we had a right to expect. I made upe 
of the various acquaintanceships which we formed to instruct 
myself in many ways. The life of the former Prince, rich in 
pleasure, gave us material enough for amusement, nor did those 
various expedients give us less, which he hit upon to render 
profitable the advantages supplied by the nature of his land. Here 
in fact was I first initiated into the interest of mountain-countries, 
and here for the first time that love for economical and technical 
investigations was awakened within me, which has busied me a 
great part of my life. We heard of the rich coal-pits at Dutweil, 
of the iron and alum works, and even of a bumiug mountain, 
and we prepared ourselves to see these wonders more nearly. 

We now rode through woody mountains, which must seem 
wild and dreary to him who has just left a magnificent fruitful 
land, and which can attract us only by the subterraneous con- 
tents. We were made acquainted with one simple, and oaecompli- 
cated piece of machinery, within a short distance of each other ; 
namely, a scythe -smithy^ and a wire-drawing factory. If one is 
pleased at the first because it supplies the place of ,eommon hands, 
one cannot sufficiently wonder at the other, for it works in a 
higher organic sense, from which you can scarce separate the 
idea of understanding and consciousoess. In the alum- works we 
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inquired preoiaely after tbe production and purifying of this so 
necessary matertEil, and when we saw great heaps of a white 
greasy, spongy, earthy description, and asked their use, the la- 
bourers answered, smiling, that it was the scum thrown up in 
boiling the alum, and that Herr Stauf had had it collected, aa he 
hoped perchance to turn it to some profit. " Is Herr Stauf alive 
yet ?" exclaimed my companion in surprise. They told him yes, 
and assured him that according to our line of march we would 
pass not far from his lonely dwelling. 

Our road now led up to the channels by which the alum-water 
is conducted down, and along by the remarkable horizontal works 
which they call the mine, and from which the famous Dutweil 
coal is procured. When this is dry, it has the colour of dark 
blue steel, and the most beautiful succession of rainbow tints 
plays over it at every motion of its surface. The deep abysses 
of the coal-pits attracted us the less, however, as their contents 
lay richly poured out around us. We now reached the open 
mine, in which the roasted alum-scales are steeped in ley, and, 
soon after, a strange occurrence surprised us, although we had 
been prepared for it beforehand. We entered into a chasm, and 
found ourselves in the region of the Burning Mountain. A strong 
smell of sulphur surrounded us ; one side of the cavity was al- 
most red-hot, covered with reddish stone burnt white ; thick 
fumes arose from the crevices, and we felt the heat of the ground 
through our strong hoot-soles. An event so accidental, for no- 
body knows how this became ignited, affords a great advantage 
for the manufacture of alum, for the alum-slate, of which the 
surface of the mountain consists, lies there perfectly roasted, and 
may be steeped in a short time and very well. The whole 
chasm had taken fire in such a manner that they had by little 
and little removed the roasted scales and used them. We clam- 
bered up out of this depth, and found ourselves upon the top of 
the mountain. The spot was encircled by a pleasant beech-grove, 
which followed along the chasm and extended itself on both sides 
of it. Many trees were already dried up, some stood withering 
in the neighbourhood of others, which, aa yet quite green, felt no 
forebodings of that fierce heat which was approaching and threat- 
ening their roots. 
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UpoD this space different openings were steaming, others had 
already done smoking, and thus this fire had smouldered for ten 
years already through the old broken-up pits and horizontal shafts 
with which the mountain is undermined. It may, too, have 
penetrated through the clefts to new coal-beds ; for, eonte hundred 
paces further in the woods, they had contemplated following up 
manifest indications of an abundance of coal ; but they had not 
excavated far when a strong smoke burst out against the labourers 
and dispersed them. The opening was filled up again, yet we 
found the place still smoking as we went on our -way past it to 
the residence of our hermit-iike chemist. This lies amid moun. 
tains and forests ; the vallies there take various . and pleasing 
windings, the neighbouring soil is black and coal-like, and beds 
of it frequently peep up above ground. A Coal. philosopher, — 
PItthiophtu per igwm, as he is sometimes called,— could scarcely 
have settled himself more suitably. 

We stopped before a little house, not inconvenient for a dwell- 
ing, and found Herr Stauf, who immediately rect^nized my 
friend, and welcomed him with lamentations over the new govern- 
ment. Indeed we could see from what he said that the alum- 
works, OS well as many other well-meant establishments, on 
account of external and perhaps internal circumstances also, did 
not pay their expenses ; with much else in the same strain. He 
was (Hie of the chemists of that time, who, with a secret feeling 
of all that could be drawn from the products of Nature, fell into 
abstruse investigations of trifles and secondary matters, and with 
their insufficient knowledge did not understand cleverly enough 
how to execute that from which the economical and mercantile 
profit is to be made. Thus the uses that he promised himself 
from that scum lay very far in the distance ; and he had nothing 
to show but a cake of sal-ammoniac, with which the Burning 
Mountain had supplied him. 

Willing, and even glad to communicate his complaints to a 
human ear, the lean, decrepit little man, with a shoe on one foot 
and a slipper on the other, and with stockings hanging about his 
legs, which he repeatedly pulled up in vain, crept up the moun- 
tain to where the resin-house stands, which he himself had erected, 
and now, with great grie^ sees falling to ruins. Here we found 
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a row of coDoected furnaces, where coat was to be cleansed of 
sulphur, and made fit for use in iron-works ; but at the same 
time they wished lo make profit out of the oil and resin also, nay, 
they would not even threw away the soot, and thus, with so many 
ends in view, the whole was spoiled together, During the life- 
time of the former Prince the business had been carried on in the 
spirit of an amateur, and in hope; now they asked for the imme- 
diate profits, which were not forthcoming. 

After we left our adept to his solitude, we hastened — for it was 
now late — to the glass-house of Fried rich sthal, where we became 
acquainted, en passant, with one of the most important and most 
wonderful operations of human ingenuity. 

Nevertheless, some pleasant adventures, and a atirprising fire- 
work at about night-fall, not far from Neukirch, interested us 
young fellows more than these important experiences. For as, 
a few nights before, on the banks of the Saar, shining clouds of 
flre-t]ies hovered around us, betwixt rock and thicket, so now the 
spark-spitting forges played off their sprightly firework before 
UB. We passed the smelting- houses, situated in the bottom of the 
valley, late at nighl, and were delighted with the strange half- 
gloom of these dens of plank, which were but dimly lighted by 
little openings in the glowing furnace. The rushing of the 
water, and the bellows driven by it, the fearful whizzing and 
shrieking of the blast of air which, raging amongst the smelted 
ore, stuns the ears and confuses the mind, drove us away, at last, 
to turn in at Neukirch, which is built higher up the mountain. 

But, notwithstanding all the variety and fatigue of the day, I 
could find no rest here. I left my friend to a fortunate sleep, and 
sought my way to the hunting-lodge, which lay still further up. 
It looks out far over mountain and wood, whose outlines only 
could be recc^nized under the clear night- heavens, but whose 
declivities And depths were impenetrable to my sight. This 
well-preserved building was as empty as it was lonely ; no cas- 
tellan, no huntsman was to be found. I sat me down before the 
great glass doors upon the steps which run around the whole ter- 
race. Here, surrounded by mountains, upon a forest-grown, 
gloomy soil, which seemed yet more gloomy in contrast with the 
clear horizon of a summer night, with the glowing vault of stars 
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above ine, I nt for a long time by myself on the deserted spot, 
ttod thought I never had felt ao profound a solitude. How sweet- 
ly tiien did the aonnd of a couple of French boms in the distance 
surprise me, which at once enlivened the peaceful atmosphere 
like the fragrance of balsam. Then there awakened within me 
the image of a lovely being, an image which had retired into the 
background before the motley objects of that day's travel, but 
now unveiled itself ever more and more, and drove me from my 
solitary seat back to my quarters, where 1 made preparations to 
be off with the earliest. The return was not to so much advan- 
tage aa the journey out. We hurried through ZweybrScken 
(Deux-Ponts), which, as a beautiful and notable residence, might 
well have deserved our attention. We cast but a glance upon 
the great, simple castle, upon its extensive, regular esplanade, 
planted with Linden-trees, and very well adapted for the training 
of race-horses, and we passed aa lightly by the large stables, and 
the citizens' bouses which the Prbice had built to be raffled for. 
All this, as well as the coetume and maimers of the inhabitants, 
especially of ihe matrons and maids, had reference to a conneximi 
at a distance, and made plainly perceptible the relation with Paris, 
before which, for a long time back, every thing from the other 
side of the Rhine had been obliged to yield. We visited also the 
ducal wine-cellars, situated before the city, which are extensive 
and furnished with well-made tuns. We went on further, and 
found the country at last like that in the neighbourhood of Saar. 
brOck. Between wild and savage mountains are a few villages ; 
one forgets here to look about for com. We mounted up, by a 
sidelong road along the Hornbach, to Bitsch, which lies on the 
important place where the waters divide, and part flow into the 
Saar, part into the Rhine. These last were soon to attract us 
towards them. Yet we could not refuse our attention to the 
little city of Bitsch, which very picturesquely winds Ground the 
mountain, and also to the fortress that lies above it. This is 
partly built on, and partly hewn out the rock. The subterra- 
neous chambers are particularly note-worthy ; here is not only 
space sufficient for the reception of a number of men and cattle, 
but one also lights upon large vaulted places for the drilling of 
troops, a mill, a chapel, and whatever else could be required 
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imder ground, provided the surface were in a state of disturb- 
anoe. 

We now followed the down-nishing brooks through B&reDlhal. 
The thick forests along the heights, on both sides, are untouched 
by the hand of man. Here the trunks of trees lie rotting on each 
other by thousands, and innumerable young scions sprout up 
from their half- mouldered progenitors. In conversation with a 
companion on 'foot, we here met the name of Dieterich again, 
which we had ollen heard honourably mentioned already in these 
woody regions. The activity and cleverness of this man, his 
wealth, and the uses and applications of it, all seemed in propor- 
tion. He could with justice take delight in an inheritance which 
he increased, and enjoy the proiits he secured. The more I saw 
of the world, the more special pleasure I took, besides the univer- 
sally famous names, in those, also, which are mentioned in par- 
ticular regions with reverence and love ; and thus I easily 
learned here, by a few questions, that Dieterich, earlier than 
others, had known how to make successfiil use of the mountain 
treasures, iron, coal, and wood, and had laboured at them with 
ever-growing opulence. 

Niederbrunn, where we now arrived, was a new proof of this. 
He had purohased this little place from the Count of Leiningen 
and other part-owners, to erect important iron works in the 

Here in these baths, long ago made use of by the Romans, the 
spirit of antiquity floated around me, whose venerable relics, in 
fragments of bas-reliefs and inscriptions, capitals and shafis, shone 
out before me, strangely enough, from farmhouses, amidst frugal 
household stuff* and fiimilure. 

As we were ascending the adjacent Wasenburg also, 1 saw with 
reverence, upon a great mass of rock which forms the base of the 
hill on one side of the road, a well-preserved inscription, which 
discharged a thankful vow to Mercury. The castle itself lies on 
the last mountain that meets the eye when looking from Bitsch 
towards Germany. It is the ruin of a Germiin caslle built on 
Roman foundations. From the tower the whole of Alsace could 
once more be seen, and the conspicuous Mins(er-spir6 pointed out 
the situation of Strasburg. First of all, however, the great forest 
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of Hsgenau extended itself between, and behind it the towers of 
this town were seen peeping above the foliage. I was attracted 
thither. We rode through Reichshof, where Von Dieterich is 
building an imposing castle, and afler we had contemplated from 
the hills near Niedermoder ihe pleasing course of the Moderfliis- 
Bchen, as fas as the forest of Hagenau, I left my friend oa a. ridi- 
culous coal-mine visitation, which, to a native of Dutweil, might 
have seemed a somewhat more serious business, a^d I then rode 
through Hagenau to Richtwegen, which my affection pointed out 
to me as being near my beloved Sesenheim, 

Still, all these views in a wild, mountainous region, and then, 
again, in a serene, fruitful, joyous land, could not captivate my 
mind's eye, which was directed to a lovely, attractive object. 
This time, also, the ride hither seemed to me more charming thaa 
my departure hence, as it brought me again into the neighbour- 
hood of a lady to whom I was heartily devoted, and who deserved 
respect as well as love. But before I lead my friends to her ru- 
ral abode, let me be permitted to make mention of a circumstance 
which contributed very much to enliven and enhance my atfec- 
tion, as well as the satisfaction which it afforded me. 

How far behindhand 1 must have been in modem literature 
may be gathered from the mode of life which I led at Frankfort, 
and from the studies to which I had devoted myself; nor could 
my residence in Strasburg have furthered me in this respect. 
Now Herder came, and together with his great learning, he 
brought with him many other assistances, and the later publica- 
tions besides. Among these he announced to us the Viear of 
Wakefield as an excellent work, with the German translation ol 
which he wished to make us acquainted by reading it aloud to us 
himself. 

His method of reading was quite peculiar ; one who has heard 
him preach will easily form an idea of it for himself. He de- 
livered every thing, and this romance as well as the rest, in a 
serious and simple style, perfectly removed from all imitative- 
dramatic representation, and avoiding even that variety which is 
not only permitted, but even required, in an epical delivery ; I 
mean that slight change of voice which seta in relief what is 
spoken by the different characters, and by means of which the 
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interlocutors are distinguished from the narrator. Without be- 
iog moDolonous, Herder let everything follow along in the same 
tone, just as if nothiag of it was present before him, but all 
waa only historical ; as if the shadows of this poetic creation did 
not affect him in a life-like manner, but only glided gently by. 
Yet this manner of delivery had an infinite charm in his mouth : 
for, as he felt it all most deeply, and knew how to estimate the 
variely of such a work, so its whole merit appeared in perfect 
purity, and the more clearly, as you were not disturbed by pas- 
sages sharply spoken out, nor interrupted in the feeling which the 
whole was meant to produce. 

A Protestant country-clergyman is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
subject for a modern idyl ; he appears, like Metchizedek, as Priest 
and King in one person. In the most innocent situation which 
can be imagined in the world, that of a husbandman, he is, for 
the most part, united to his people by simitar occupationsi, as well 
as by similar family relationships ; he is a father, a master of a 
femily, an agriculturist, and thus a perfect member of the com- 
munity. On this pure, beautiful, earthly foundation, reposes his 
higher calling ; to him is it given to guide men through life, to 
take care for their spiritual education, to bless them at all the 
leading epochs of their existence, to instruct, to strengthen, to 
console them, and, if present consolation is not sufficient, he calls 
up before them the hope and firm assurance of a happier future. 
Imagine to yourself such a man, with feelings of pure humanity, 
strong enouglunot to deviate from them under any circumstances, 
and by this already elevated above the many, of whom one can 
expect neither purity nor firmness ; give him the learning neces- 
sary for his office, as well as a cheerful, equable activity which is 
even passionate, for he neglects no moment for doing good, — and 
you will have him well endowed. But at the same time add the 
necessary limitedness, so that he must not only labour on in a 
small circle, but pay also, perchance, pass over to a smaller ; 
grant him good-nature, placability, resolution, and everything 
else praiseworthy that springs from so decided a character, and 
over all this a serene condescension and a smiling forbearance 
towards his own failings and those of others : so will you have 
put together pretty well the image of our excellent Wakefield. 
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The delineatioo or this cbmracter oa his coarse of life thnm^ 
joyi aod aorrows, mud the ever increaai^ loterest of tl^ pht, hj 
the oiHiibinuioa of what is tjuhe natoral with Ifae struige and 
the wooderful, molce tliis romance one of the best which h^ ever 
been written ; besides this, it has the great snperiorrty of beiif 
quite moral, nay, in a pure aenee, Chriadan, for it represeats the 
reward of good inteotioDs and penevetance in the right, it 
■treogtheos an unconditional coofideiice in God, and assets the 
final triumph of good orer evil, and all this without a trace of 
cant or pedantry. The author was preserved from both of theae 
by an elevation of miud that shows itself throughout in the form 
of irony, by reason of which this little work must appear to us 
as wise as it is amiable. The author, Dr. Goldsmith, has wttbont 
question great insight into the moral world, into its strength and 
lis infirmities ; but at the same time be may diaokfiilly acknowl- 
edge that he is an Englishman,* and reckoo highly the advao- 
tages which his country and his nation afforded him. The fami- 
ly, with whose delineatioo be has here busied himself, stands 
upon one of the lowest steps of citizen-comfort, and yet comes io 
ooDtact with the highest ; its narrow circle, which becomes still 
more contracted, extends its influence into the great world throu^ 
the natural and common course of things ; thb little skiff floats 
full on the agitated waves of English life, and in weal or woe 
it has to expect injury or help from the vast fleet which sails 
around it. 

I may suppose that my readers know this work and Temember 
it; whoever hears it named for the first Ume here, as well as he 
who is induced to read it again, will thank me. For the former 
] would merely remark, en pateant, that the Vicar's wife is of 
that busy, good sort, wlio allows herself and family to went for 
nothing, but who is also somewhat vain of herself and family. 
There are two daughters ; Olivia, handsome and more devoted 
to the exterior, and Sophia, charming and more given to her inner 
self; nor will I omit mentioning an industrious eon, Moses, who 
is somewhat astringent and emulous of his Father. 

> GoMemith wbb sn Iriaboian by birth, and recdved hie education at Dublin, 
Edinbargh and Lejileo, and spent aii idodUu at Padaa, where tie is auppoved 
to bm taken his degree. — TVani. 
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If Herder could be accused-df any fault io hia reading aloud, 
It was impatience ; he did not wait until the bearer bad heard 
xaA comprehended a certain part of the details, so aa to be able to 
^el and think correctly about them ; he would hurry on imme- 
<iiately to see their effect, and yet he was displeased with thb too 
when it manifested itself in us. He blamed the excess of feei- 
ng which overflowed from me at every step in the story. I 
felt, like a man, like a young man ; everything was living, true, 
and present before me. He, considering only the artistic keeping 
and form, saw clearly, indeed, that I was overpowered by the 
subject-matter, and this he was unwilling to allow. Peglow's 
reflections, besides, which were not of the most reAned character, 
were still worse received ; but he was especially angry at our 
want of keenness in not seeing beforehand the contrasts whi<^ 
the author often makes use of, and in suffering ourselves to be 
moved and carried away by them without remarking the oA-re. 
turning art. Nor would he pardon us for not having seen at once, 
or at least suspected from the first, where Burchell is on the point ' 
of discovering himself by passing over in his narration from the 
third to the first person, that he himself was the lord whom be was 
talking about ; and when, finally, we rejoiced like children at the 
d^nouemetU, and the transformfttion of the poor, needy wanderer, 
into a rich, powerful lord, he immediately recalled the passage, 
which,' according to the author's plan, we had overlooked, and 
then he read us a powerful lecture on our stupidity. It will be 
seen from this that he regarded the work merely as a production 
of Art, and required Ihe same of us who were yet wandering in 
that state where it is very allowable to let works of art affect us 
just as if they were productions of Nature. 

I did not suffer myself to be at all confused by Herder's invec- 
tives ; for young people have the happiness or unhappiness, that, 
when anything has produced an effect on them, this effect must bo 
wrought out within themselvea; from which much good, as well 
as much mischief arises. The above work had produced a great 
impressicai upon me, for which I could not account. Properly 
speaking, I felt myself in unison with that ironical tone of mind 
which elevates itself above every object, above fortune and mis- 
fortune, good and evil, death and life, and thus attains to the pos- 
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sessioD of a truly poetical world. In fact, though I could not be- 
come conscious of this until later, it was enough that it gave me 
much to do at the moment ; but 1 could by no means have ex- 
pected to see myself so soon transposed from this fictitious world 
into an actual one so similar. 

My fellow-boarder, Weylajid, who enlivened his quiet, labo- 
rious life, by visiting hb friends and relations in the coiutry, (for 
he was a native of Alsace,) did me many services on my little 
excursions, by introducing me to different localities and individ- 
uals, sometimes in person, sometimes by his recommendations. 
He bad often spoken to me about a country clergyman who lived 
near Drusenheim, six leagues from Strasburg, in possession of a 
good beneftce, with an intelligent wife and a pair of lovely daugh- 
ters. The hospitality and agreeableness of this family were al- 
ways highly extolled. It scarcely needed all this to draw thither 
a young rider who had already accustomed himself to spend all 
his leisure days and hours on horseback and in the open air. We 
decided upon this trip, too, on which my friend had to promise 
that, on introducing me, he would say neither good nor ill of me, 
but would treat me with general indifference, and would also al- 
low me to make my appearance clad, if not meanly, yet some- 
what poorly and slovenly. He consented to this, and promised 
himself some sport from it. 

It is a pardonable whim in men of consequence to place their 
exterior advantages in concealment now and then, so as to give 
the fairer play to the intrinsic worth of their inner nun. For 
this reason the incognito of princes, and the adventures resulting 
therefrom, are always highly pleasing ; they appear like masked 
divinities, who can nobly reckon at double their value all the 
good offices shown to them aa individuals, and are able either to 
make light of the disagreeable or to avoid it- That Jupiter should 
be well pleased in his incognito with Philemon and Baucis, and 
Henry the Fourth with his peasants afler a hunting party, is quite 
conformable to Nature, and we like it well ; but that a young 
man, of no importance or name, should take it into his head to 
derive any pleasure from an incognito, might be construed by 
many as an unpardonable am^ance. Yet since the question 
here is not whether such opinions and deeds are praiseworthy or 
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blameable, but how they may have shotvn themselvea and beeo 
put into execution, we will pardon the youngster his self-conceit 
for this time, for the sake of our own amusament ; and the more 
so as 1 must here affirm, in my excuse, that from youth up, a 
love for masquerade had been excited in me even by my stern 
fiitber himself. 

This time too, partly with my own cast-off clothes, partly with 
some borrowed garments and by the manner of combing my hair, 
I had, if not disfigured myself, yet at least botched up my ac- 
coutrements so outlandishly that my friend could not help laugh- 
ing along the way, especially since I knew how to take off to, the 
iife the bearing and gesture of the Latin Riders (as such-looking 
figures are called) when they sit on horseback. The fine road, 
the most splendid weather, and the neighbourhood of the Rhine, 
put us in the best humour. We stopped a moment in Drusen- 
beim, he to make himself spruce, and I to rehearse the part I 
was to play, for 1 was afraid of speaking now and then out of 
character. The country here has the charade ristiss of all the 
open, level parts of Alsace. We rode by a pleasant foot-path 
over the meadows, soon reached Sesenheim, left our horses at the 
tavern, and walked leisurely towards ihe parsonage. " Do not 
be put out," said Weyland, showing me the house from a dis- 
tance, " that it looks like an old and miserable farm.house ; it is 
so much the younger inside." We stepped into the court-yard ; 
the whole pleased me well : for it was Just what is called pictu- 
resque, and what had so magically interested me in the Dutch 
school of art. The effect which time produces on all the works 
of man was strongly perceptible. House, bam and stable were 
just at that point of dilapidation where, in doubtful hesitation 
betwixt repairing and rebuilding, men often neglect the one with- 
out being able to accomplish the other. 

As in the village, so in the court-yard of the Parsonage^ every. 
thing was quiet and deserted. We found the father quite alone, 
a little man, wrapped up within himself, but friendly "^t with- 
standing ; the family were then in the field. He bade us wel- 
come, and offered us some refreshmeflt, which we declined. My 
friend hurried away to look aller the ladies, and I remained 
alone with our host. " Perhaps," said he, '* you are surprised 
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to find me so miaenUily quartered ia a wealthy village, and whh 
a lucrative benefice; but," continued he, "it proceeds, from ir. 
resolution. Long since it has been promised me by the parish, 
and even by those ia higher places, that the house should be re- 
built ; many plans have been already drawn, examined and al- 
tered, none of them altogether rejected, and none carried into ex- 
ecution. This has lasted so many years, that I scarcely know 
bow to command my impatience." I answered him whatever . 
thought likely to cherish his hopes, and encourage him to take up 
the afiair more vigorously. Tbereupcm be proceeded to describe 
fiuniliarly the personages on whom such matters depend, and al- 
though he was no great hand at the delineation of character, yet 
I could easily comprehend how the whole business must have 
been delayed. The confidentialness of the man was something pe- 
culiar ; he talked to me as if he had known me for ten years, though 
there was nothing in bis look from which 1 could have suspected 
that be was directing any particular scrutiny to my character. 
At last my friend came in with the mother. She seemed to look 
at me with altogether different eyes. Her countenance was reg- 
ular, and its expression intelligent ; she must have been hand- 
some in her youth. Her figure was tall and spare, hut not more 
so than became her years, and when seen from behind she had 
yet quite a youthful and pleasing appearance. The elder daugh- 
ter then came bouncing in briskly ; she inquired alter Frederica, 
just as both the others had also done. The father assured them 
that he had not seen her since all three had gone out together. 
The daughter again went out to the door to look for her sister ; 
the mother brought us some refreshment, and Weylond continued 
the conversation wiih the old couple, which referred to nothing 
but known persons and circumstances; for it is usually the cose, 
when acquaintances meet after acme length of time, that they 
make inquiries about the members of a large circle, and mutually 
give each other information. I listened, and now learned how 
much Uad to promise myself from this circle. 

The elder daughter again came hastily back into the room, 
anxious at not having found her sister. They felt uneasy about 
her, and scolded at this or that had habit ; only the father said, 
very composedly : " Always let her alone ; she is back again al- 
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ready !" At this instaat, in fact, she entered the door ; and then 
truly a most charming star arose in this terrestrial heaven. Both 
daughters still wore nothing but German, aa tliey used to call it, 
tad this almost obsolete national costume became Frederica par- 
ticularly well. A short, white, full skirt, with a furbelow, not 
so long but it left the aeateat little foot visible up to the ankle ; a 
tight white bodice and a black taffeta apron, — there she stood, on 
the boundary between country beauty and city belle. Slender 
. and airy, she tripped along as if she had nothing to carry, and 
her neck seemed almost too delicate for the luxuriant braids of 
flaxen hair on her elegant little head. A free, open glance beam- 
ed from her calm blue eyes, and her pretty little turned-up nose 
peered inquiringly into the air with as much unconcern as if 
there could be nothing like care in the world-; her straw hat dan- 
gled on her arm, and thus, at the first glance, I had the delight 
of seeing her perfect grace, and aokitowledging her perfect love- 

1 now began to actjny character subduedly, half ashamed to 
have played a joke on such good people, whom 1 had leisure 
enough to observe ; for the girls continued the previous conver- 
sation, and that with feeling and humour. All the neighbours 
and connexions were again brought upon the tapis, and to my 
imagination there seemed such a'awarm of uncles and aunts 
relations, cousins, comers and goers, gossips and guests, that ) 
thought myself lodged in the liveliest world possible. All the 
members of the family bad spoken some words with me, tlu 
mother looked at me every time she came in or went out, bul 
Frederica first entered into conversation with me, and as I look 
up and glanced through the music that was lying around, she 
asked me if I played also t When I told her " Yes," she re- 
quested me to perform something ; but the father would not 
allow this, for he maintained that it was becoming in her to serve 
her guest first, with some piece of music or other, or a song. 

She played several things with some execution, in (he style 
which one usually hears in the country, and on a harpsichord, 
too, that the schoolmaster should have tuned long since, if he 
had only had time. She was now to sing a song also, something 
of the tender- melancholy ; but she could not succeed with it. 
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She rose up and eaid, Bmiliog, or rather with that touch of serene 
joy which ever reposed on her countenance : " If I sing poorly, 
1 cannot lay the blame on the harpsichord or the schoolmaster; 
but let us go out of doors, then you shall hear my Alsatain and 
Swiss songs, they sound much better." 

During tea, an idea which had already struck me before, oc- 
cupied me to such a degree, that I became meditative and silent, 
although the liveliness of the elder sister, and the gracefulness of 
the younger, shook me oflen enough out of my contemplations. 
My astonishment at finding myself so actually in the Wakefield 
family was beyond all expression. The father, indeed, could 
not be compared with that excellent man ; but where will you 
find his like 1 On the other hand, all the worth which is pecu- 
liar lo the husband there, here appeared in the wife. You could 
not see her without at once reverencing and fearing her. In her 
we saw the fruits of a good education ; her demeanour was quiet, 
easy, cheerful, and inviting. 

If the elder daughter had not the celebrated beauty of Olivia, 
yet she possessed a fine figure, was lively, and rather impetuous; 
she every where showed herself active, and lent a helping hand to 
. her mother in all things. It was not hard to put Frederica in the 
place of Primrose's Sophia : for of her there is little said, we take 
it for granted that she is loveTy ; and (his girl was lovely indeed. 
Now as the same occupation and the same general situation, where- 
ever they can occur, produce similar, if not the same efiects, so 
here too many things were talked about and happened which had 
already taken place in the Wakefield family. But when a 
younger son, long spoken of and impatiently expected by the 
father, at last sprang into the room, and boldly sat himself down 
by us, taking but little notice of the guests, I could scarcely help 
exclaiming : " Moses, are you here too !" 

The conversation at table extended my insight into this country 
and family circle, as they chatted about various pleasant incidents 
which had happened here and there. Frederica, who sat next to 
me, took occasion from that circumstance to describe to me dif- 
ferent localities which it might be worth my while lo visit. As 
one little story always calls out another, I was able to mingle 
in the conversation the better, and relate similar Incidents, and 
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as, beaidea ihis. a good country nine was by no means spiired, I 
stood in danger of slipping out of my character, for which reason 
my provident friend took advantage of the beautiful moonlight, 
and propoaed a walk, which was immediately resolved on. He 
gave his arm to the elder, I to the younger, and thus we went 
through the wide plains, paying more attention to the heavens 
above than to the earth beneath, which lost itself in extension 
around us. There was nothing of moonshine about Frederica's 
conversation, however ; by the clearness with which she spoke 
ahe turned night into day, and there was nothing in it which 
hinted at or would have excited feeling, only her expressions 
addressed themselves more than ever to me, while, as I walked 
by her side, she represented to me her own situation, as well as 
the neighbourhood and her acquaintances, just as I wished to be 
made acquainted with them ; then she added that she hoped I 
would make no exception, and would visit them again, as all 
strangers had willingly done who had once lodged at the Par- 
sonage. 

It was very pleasant to me lo listen silently to the descriptions 
which she gave of the little world in which she moved, and of the 
persons whom she particularly valued. She thereby imparted to 
me a clear, and, at the same time, such an amiable idea of her 
situation, that it had a very strange effect on me : for 1 felt at 
once a deep regret that I had not lived with her sooner, and at 
the same lime a right painful jealous feeling towards all who had 
hitherto bad the good fortune to surround her. I also watched 
closely, as if 1 had had a right to do so, all her descriptions of men, 
whether they appeared under the names of neighbours, cousins, 
or familiar frienda, and my conjectures inclined now lo one, now 
to another ; but how should I have discovered any thing in my 
complete ignorance of all the circumstances ? She at last be- 
came more and more talkative, and I constantly more and more 
silent. It was so good to listen to her, and as I heard only her 
voice, while the outlines of her countenance, like the rest of the 
world around, floated dimly in the twilight, it seemed to me as 
if I oould see into her heart, and that I could not but find it very 
pure, since it unbosomed itself to me in such unembarr^isseil 
prattle. 

PART n. U 
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When my coropanioa and f retired la the guesl^hamber which 
was prepared fur us, lie, with self-complacency, immediately 
broke out iulo pleasant jeeling, and took great credit to himself 
for having surprised me so much with the likeness of the Prim- 
rose family. I chimed in with him, by showing myself thank, 
ful. " Truly," cried he, " the story is all here tc^ether. This 
family may well be compared to that, and the gentleman in dis- 
guise here, may assume the liououf of passing for Mr. Burchell ; 
e scoundrels are not so necessary in every-day life 
I, 1 will for thid time undertake tha r/tle of tbe 
Nephew, and will behave myself better than he did." However, 
I immediately changed this conversation, pleasant as it was to 
me, and first of all asked him, on his conscience, if he had not 
betrayed me ? He answered me " No !" and I ventured to be- 
lieve him. They had rather inquired, said he, afler the jovial 
table-companion who boarded at the same house with him in 
Strasburg, and of whom they had heard all sorts of preposterous 
stulT. I now went to other questions : Had she ever been in love 1 
Was she now in love ? Was she engaged 1 He said " No" to 
them all. " In truth," replied I, "that such a serenity should 
come by nature is inconceivable to me. If she had loved and 
lost, and again recovered herself, or if she was betrothed, in both 
these cases 1 could account for it." 

Thus wc chatted together till deep in the night, and I was 
awake again at the dawn. My longing to see her once more 
seemed unconquerable ; but while I was dressing, 1 was horrified 
at the confounded wardrobe I had so capriciously selected. The 
further 1 advanced in putting on my clothes, the meaner I 
seemed in my own eyes : for every thiug was calculated for 
just that effect. I might perchance have set my hair to rights j 
but when at last 1 forced my arms into the borrowed, worn-out 
grey coat, the short sleeves of which gave me the most absurd 
appearance, I fell decidedly into despair, and the more so since 
I could see myself only piecemeal, in a little looking-glass, and 
then each part always looked more ridiculous than the rest. 

During this toilette my friend awoke, and with the satisfaction 
of a good conscience, and in the feeling of pleasurable hopes lot 
the dav. he looked out at me from under the quilted ailk coverlet. 
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I had envied liis fine clothes far a long time already, as they hung 
over the chair, and had he been of my size, I would have car- 
ried them off before his very eyes, dressed myself in them, and 
hurrying into the garden, left my cursed husks for him ; he 
would have had good humour enough to deck himself out in my 
clothes, and our tale would have found a merry ending early in 
the morning. But that was not now to be thought of, as Utile as any 
other feasible accommodation. To appear again before Frederica 
in such a figure that my friend could give me out as a laborious 
and accomplished but poor student of Theology, — before Frede- 
rica, who yesterday evening had spoken so friendly to my dis- 
guised self, — that was altogether impossible. There 1 stood, 
vexed and thoughtful, and summoned up all my power of inven- 
tion ; alas ! it deserted me ! But now when he, comfortably 
stretched out in bed, after fiicing his eyes upon mo for a while, 
all at once burst out into a loud laugh, and exclaimed : " No ! it 
is true, you do took most confoundedly !" I replied impetuously t 
" And I know what 1 will do. Good bye, and make my excuses !" 
" Are you crazy !" cried he, springing out of bed and trying to 
detain me. But I was already out of the door, down the stairs, 
out of the house and yard, lo the tavern ; in an instant my horse 
was saddled, and I hurried away in mad vexation, galloping 
towards Drusenheim, dashed through that place, and still on- 

As 1 thought myself by this time in safely, I began to ride more 
leisurely, and now first felt how infinitely against my will I was 
going away. But I resigned myself to my fate, recalled to 
mind the promenade of yesterday evening with the greatest calm- 
ness, and cherished the secret hope of seeing her soon again. 
Yet this quiet feeling again changed itself iuto impatience, and 
I now determined to ride rapidly into the city, change my dress, 
take a good fresh horse, and then, as my passion made me be- 
lieve, I could at all events return before dinner, or, as was more 
probable, to the dessert or towards evening, and beg my forgive- 
ness. 

I was just about to put spurs to my horse to execute this re- 
solve, when another, and, as seemed to me, a happier thought 
came into my head. In the tavern at Drusenheim, the day be- 
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fore, I had noticed a son of the landlord very nicely dressed, who, 
up early to-day and busied about hia rural arrangements, had 
saluted me from his court-yard as I rode by. He was of my 

size, and had elighlly reminded me of myself. Thought, done I 
My horse was hardly turned around, when I found myself in 
Drusenhein) ; 1 brought him into the stable, and made the fel- 
low my proposal in brief: that he should lend me his clothes, as 
I had somctlung merry on foot at Sesenhetm. I had no need to 
talk long ; he agreed to the propositiwi with joy, and praised me 
for wishing to make some sport for the MamselU ; they were so 
gallant and good, especially Mamselle Rica, and the parents, too, 
liked to see everything go on merry and pleasing. He considered 
me attentively, and as from my appearance he might have taken 
me for a poor starveling, he said: "If you wish to insinuate 
yourself into their good graces, this is the right way." Mean- 
while we had already made rapid advances in our toilette, and in 
truth he ooutd not trust me with his holiday clothes on the strength 
of mine ; but he was honest- hearted, and had my horse in his 
stable. I soon stood (here right trig, threw back my shoulders, 
arid my friend seemed to contemplate his likeness with compla- 
cency. "Well, Mr. Brother!" said he, giving me his hand, 
which I grasped heartily, " don't come too near my gal, she might 
mistake you!" 

My hair, which now had its full growth, again, 1 could part at 
top pretty much like his, and as I looked at him repeatedly, 1 
found it comical to imitate closely his thicker eyebrows, with a 
burnt cork, and bring mine nearer together in the middle, so as 
with my enigmatical intentions, to make myself an external rid- 
dle likewise. " Now have you not," said I, as he handed me hia 
be-ribboned hat, " something or other to be done at the Parsonage, 
so that I could announce myself there in a natural manner ?" 
" Good \" replied he, " but then you must wait two, hours yet. 
There is a continement at our house ; I will oDerto take the cake 
to the Parson's wife," and you might carry it over there. Pride 
must be paid for, and so must a joke." — I concluded to wait, but 
these two hours were infinitely long, and I was dying of impa- 

* The general cuatom of the countiy villRgea in Protestant Giermui; on sUiJi 
interaniDg occtuians. — TVoiu. 
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tience when the third hour passed by before the cake came out 
of the oven. I got it at last, quite hot, and hastened away with 
my credentials in the most beautiful sunshine, accompanied for a 
space by my Ditto, who promised to come after me in the evening 
and bring me my clothes, which I, however, briskly declined, and 
reserved to myself the privilege of returning him his own when 
I was done with them. 

I had not skipped far with my present, which I carried neatly 
tied up in a napkin, when, in the distance, I saw my friend ap- 
proaching with the two ladies. My heart was uneasy, although 
in fact it was unnecessary under this jacket. I stood still, took 
breath, and tried to think how I should begin ; and now I first re- 
marked that the nature of the ground was very much in my 
favour; for they were walking on the other side of the brook, 
which, together with the strips of meadow through which it ran, 
kept the two foot-paths pretty far apart. When they were just 
opposite to me, Frederica, who had already perceived me long be- 
fore, cried : " George, what have you got there?" I was clever 
enough to cover my face with my hot, whioh I took off, at the 
same time holding up the loaded napkin high in the air, " A 
christening-cake !" cried she at that ; " how does your sister do ?" 
" Gooed," said I, for I tried to talk strange, if not e.tactly in the 
Alsulian dialect. " Carry it to the house !" said the elder, " and 
if you do not find mother, give it to the maid ; but wait for us, 
we will be back soon, do you hear V I hastened along my path 
in the joyous feeling of the best hope that, as the beginning was 
BO lucky, all would go off well, and I soon reached the Parsonage. 
( found nobody either in the house or the kitchen ; 1 did not wish 
to disturb the old gentleman, whom I miglit have supposed busy 
in the study; I therefore sat me down on the bench before ihe 
door, placed the cake beside me, and pressed my hat upon my 

I cannot easily rccal! more delightful sensations. To sit here 
again on this threshold, over which, a short time before, I had 
blundered out in despair; to have seen her already, to have 
heard her dear voice again so soon after my chagrin had pictured 
to me a long separation, to be expecting every moment hciself, 
and a discovery at whioh my heart throbbed fast, and yet, in this 
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arabij;uouB casi", it ivould be an esposure wiihout shame ; for 
from its very beginning it was a merrier prank than any of those 
they had laughed at so mucli yesterday. Love and Necesaily are 
yet the best masters ; they both worked together here, and their 
pupil was not unworthy of them. 

But the maid came stepping out of the barn. " Now ! did the 
cnfce lurn out welt !" cried she to me ; " how does your sister 
do V " All gooed," said 1, and pointed to the cake without look- 
ing up. She took up the napkin and niuttered : " Now what's 
the matter with you to-day again f Haa lillle Barhara been look- 
ing at somehody else once more t Don't let us sutTer for that ! 
You will make a happy couple, if you carry on so!" As she 
apoko pretty loud, the Parson came to the window and asked : 
" What's the matter 1" She showed him ; I stood up and turned 
myself towards him, but yet kept the hat over my face. As he 
spoke somewhat friendly to mc and had asked me to remain, I 
went towards the garden, and was just going in when the Parson's 
wife, who was entering the court-yard gale, called to me. As the 
sun shone right in my face, I once more look advantage of my 
hat, and saluted her with a ploughman's scrape ; but she went 
into the house after she had bidden n:>e not go away wiihout eating 
something. I now walked up and down in the garden; every 
thing had hitherto had the best success, yet I drew a deep breath 
when f reflected that the young people would soon return. But 
the mother unexpectedly stepped up to me, and was just going to 
ask me a question, when she looked me in the face so that I could 
not conceal myself any longer, and the question stuck in her 
mouth, " I was looking for George," said she, after a pause, 
" and whom do I find ? Is it you, young sir 1 How many forms 
have you, then?" " In earnest only one," replied [; "in sport 
as many as you like." " Which sport 1 will not spoil," smiled 
she ; " go out behind the garden and into the meadow until it 
strikes twelve, then come back, and I will already have contrived 
the joke." 1 did so ; but when 1 was outside of the hedge that 
bounds ihe village gardens, and was going into the meadow, I 
saw some country people coming along the foot-path towards me, 
who embarrassed me. 1 therefore turned aside into a little grove 
which crowned an elevation near by, in order to conceal myself 
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there (ill the appointed time. Yet how strangely was 1 surprised 
when I entered it : for it appeared to be. a neatly trimmed place, 
with benches, from every one of which could be enjoyed a 
fine view of the cM>untry. Here was the village and the church 
tower, here Drusenhcim, and behiod it the woody islands of the 
Rhine, in the opposite direction was the Vosgian mountain-range, 
and at last the Minster of Slrasburg. These different heaven- 
bright pictures were surrounded by frames of foliage, so that one 
could imagine nothing more joyous and more pleasing. I sat me 
down upon one of the benches, and noticed on the largest tree an 
oblong little board with the inscription: " Frederica'a Repose." 
It never entered into my head that I could have come to disturb 
this repose; for a budding passion has this beauty about it, that, 
aa it is unconscious of ita origin, neither docs it spend any thought 
upon its end, and as it feels itself glad and cheerful, it can havfi 
no presentiment that it may make mischief too. 

Scarcely had I had time to look about me and lose myself in 
aweet reveries, when I heard somebody coming ; it was Frederica 
herself " George, what are you doing here 1" she cried from a 
distance. " Not George !" cried I, running towards her, " but 
one who cravesforgivenessof you a thousand times." She looked 
at me with astonishment, but soon collected herself and said, ailer 
drawing a deeper breath: "You abominable fellow, how you 
frighten me !" " The first disguise has led me into the second," 
exclaimed I ; " the former would have been unpardonable if I 
had only known in any manner whom I was going to see, but this 
one you will certainly forgive, for it is the form of a man whom 
you meet in so friendly a manner." Her pale cheeks had col- 
oured up with the loveliest rosy-red. " You sliall not be treated 
worse than George, at all events ! But let us sit down ! I con- 
fess that the fright has thrilled through all my limbs." I sat 
down beside her, exceedingly agitated. " We know everything 
already from your friend, up to this morning," said she, " now do 
you teli me the rest." I did not suffer her to ask twice, but de- 
scribed to her my horror at my yesterday's figure, and my rush- 
ing out of the house, so comically that she laughed heartily and 
delightedly ; then I went on with what followed, with all modesty, 
indeed, yet passionately enough to have well passed for a dectara- 
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tioD of love io hislorical form. At last 1 solemnized iny pleasure 
at finding her again, by a kiss upon her hand, which ahe suffered 
to remain in mine. If »he had taiieD upon herself the expentie 
of the conversation during yesterday evening's moonlight walk, I 
now, on my part, richly repaid the debt. The pleasure of seeing 
ber again, and being able to say to her everything that I had kept 
back yesterday, was so great that, in my eloquence, I did not re- 
mark how meditative and silent she was becoming. Once more 
she drew a deep breath, and over and over again I begged her for- 
giveness for the fright whiah I had caused her. How long we 
may have sat there I know not ; but all at once we heard sorr»e 
one call " Rica ! Rica !" It was the voice of her sister. " That 
will be a pretty story to tell," said the dear girl, restored to her 
perfect serenity again ; " she is coming hither from the side next 
to me," added she, bending over so as half to conceal me : " turn 
yourself away, so that she will not recognize you at once," The 
sister came up to the spot, but not alone ; Weyiand was with 
her, and both, as soon as they saw us, stood still as if petrified. 

If we should all at once see a powerful flame burst out from a 
quiet roof, or should meet a monster whose deformity was at the 
same time revolting and fearful, we should not be struck with 
such massive astonishment as seizes us when, unexpectedly, we 
see with our own eyes something we had believed morally impos. 
sible. " What is this V cried the elder, with the rapidity of one 
who ia fHghtened to death : " What is this ? you with George ! 
Hand-in-hand ! How am I to understand this ?" — " Dear sister," 
replied Frederica, very doubtfully, " the poor fellow is begging 
something of me ; he has something to beg of you, too, you must 
forgive him beforehand." " I don't understand, — I don't compre- 
hend — " said her sister, shaking her head and looking at Wey- 
iand, who, in his quiet way, stood by in perfect tranquillity, and 
contemplated the scene without any kind of expression. Frede- 
rica arose and drew me after her. " No hesitating !" cried she ! 
" Pardon begged and granted !" " Now do !" said I, stepping 
pretty near the elder, " I have need of pardon !" She drew back, 
gave a loud shriek, and blushed over and over ; then threw her- 
self down on the grass, burst into a roar of laughter, and could 
not get enough of it. Weyiand smiled aa if pleased, and cried : 
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" You are a rare youth !" Then he shook my hand in his. He 
was not usually liberal with his caresses, but his shake of the 
hand had something hearty and enlivening about it ; yet he was 
sparing of this also. 

After taking some time to recover and collect ourselves, we set 
out on our return to the village. On the way I learned how 
this singular rencounter had been occasioned. Frederica had at 
last parted from the promenaders to rest herself in her tittle nook 
for a moment before dinner, and when the other two came back 
to the house, the mother had sent thejji to call Frederica in the 
greatest haste, as dinner was ready. 

The elder sister manifested the most extravagant delight, and 
when she learned that the mother had already discovered the se- 
cret, she exclaimed ; " All that is left now is that father, brother, 
servant-man and maid, should be cheated likewise." When we 
were at the garden-hedge, Frederica insisted upon going before- 
hand into the house with my friend. The maid was busy in the 
kite hen -garden, and Olivia (for so I may be allowed to name the 
eider sister here,) called out to her : " Here, I have something to 
(ell you !" She left me standing by the hedge, and went towards 
the maid. I saw that she was' speaking to her very earnestly. 
Olivia represented lo her that George had quarrelled with Barbara, 
and seemed desirous of marrying her. The lass was not dis- 
pleased at this ; I was now called, and was to confirm what had 
been said. The<handsome, stout girl cast down her eyes, and 
remained so till I stood quite near before her. But when, all at 
once, she looked into the strange face, she too gavo a loud scream 
and ran away. Olivia bade me run after her and hold her fast, so 
that she should not get into the house and give the alarm ; while 
she herself wished to go and see how it was with her father. On 
the way Olivia met the servant-boy, who was in love with the 
maid ; 1 had in the mean time hurried alter the maid, and held 
her fast. " Only think ! what good luck !" cried Olivia : " it's 
all over with Barbara, and George marries Liese." "I have 
thought he would for a long while," said the good fellow, and stood 
there disconsolate. 

I had given the maid to understand, that all we had yet to do 
was to cheat the father. We went up to the lad, who turned 
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avay and would have walked ofT; but Liese took him aside, and 
he, too, when he was undeceived, made the most extraordinary 
gestures. We went together to the house. The table was cover- 
ed, and the father already in the room. Olivia, who kept me 
behind her, stepped to the threshold and said : " Father, you 
have no objections to George's dining with us to-day ? but you 
must let him keep his hat on." " With all my heart !" said the 
old man, " but why such an unusual thing? Has he hurt him- 
self?" She led me forward as 1 stood, with my hat on. " No !" 
said she, handing me into ^e room, " but he has a bird-cage under 
it, and the birds might fly out and make a deuce of a fuss ; for 
there are nothing but loose wild birds there." The father was 
pleased with the joke, without precisely knowing what it meant. 
At this instant she took off my hat, made a ploughman's scrape, 
and required me to do the same. The old man looked at me, 
recognized me, but was not put out of his priestly tielf- possession. 
" Aye, aye, Mr. Candidate !" exclaimed he, raising a threatening 
finger al me : " You have changed saddles very quickly, and 
over-night I have lost an assistant, who yesterday promised me so 
faithfully that he would often mount my pulpit on week-days." 
Thereupon he laughed heartily, bade me welcome, and we sat 
down to table. Moses came in much later ; for, as the youngest 
and spoiled child, he bad accustomed himself not to hear the din- 
ner-bell. Besides, he took very little notice of the company, 
scarce even when he contradicted them. In ortler to make surer 
of him, they had placed me, not between the sisters, but at the 
end of the table, where Oieorge'often used to sit. As he came in 
at the door, which was behind mi?, he slapped me smartly on the 
shoulder, and said: "Good dinner to you, George !" "Many 
thanks, youngster !" replied I. The strange voice and the strange 
fece startled him. "What say you?" cried Olivia: "does he 
not look very like his brother 7" " Yes, from behind," replied 
Moses, who managed to recover his composure immediately, like 
other folk, He did not look at me again, and busied himself 
merely with zealously devouring the dishes, in order to make up 
for lost time. Then, too, he thought proper occasionally to find 
something for himself to do in the yard and the garden. At the 
dessert the genuine George came in, and made the scene still 
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more lively. They rallied him for bis jealousy, and would not 
praise him for having gotten himself a rival in me ; but he was 
modest and clever enougb, and, in a half-confused manner, he 
mixed up himself, his sweetheart, his ditto, and the MamseUs 
wilh each other to such a degree, that at last nobody could tell 
whom he was talking about, so that they were glad to give him a 
glass of wiae and a piece of his own cake to eat, to keep him 

At table there was some talk about going to walk ; which 
however did not suit me very well in^y peasant's clothes. But 
the ladies, early on that day already, when they learned who had 
run away in such a desperate hurry, had remembered that a 
hunting'Coat of a cousin of theirs, in which he used to go sport- 
ing when he was here, was tianging In a clothes-press. Yet I 
declined it, apparently with all sorts of jokes, but with a feeling 
of secret vanity, not wishing, as cousin, to disturb the good im- 
pression I had made in the character of pea^nt. The father 
had gone to take his afternoon nap ; the mother, as always, was 
busy about her housewifery. But my friend proposed that I 
should tell them some story, to which I immediately agreed. We 
repaired to a spacious arbour, and I gave them a tale which I 
have since written out under the title of The Neto Melusina. It 
bears about the same relation to The JVew Paris* aa the Youth 
bears to the Boy, and I would insert it here, were I not afraid of 
injuring, by its outlandish play of Fancy, the rural reality and 
simplicity which agreeably surround us. Enough : I succeeded" 
in that which rewards the inventors and narrators of such pro- 
ductions, I succeeded in awakening curiosity, in fixing the atten- 
tion, in inciting them to give over-hasty solutions of impenetrable 
riddles, in deceiving their expectations, in confusing them by 
making that wonderful which was merely strange, in arousing '. 
sympathy and fear, in making them anxious, in moving them ; 
and at last, by the inversion of what was apparently sober 
earnest into an ingenious and cheerful jest, this little tale sat- i 
isfied the mind, leaving behind it materials for new images to ; 
the imagination, and to the understanding for further reflection. ,- 

Should any one hereafler read this tale in print, and doubt 
• Sae Put Fint, Book 11.— Tram. 
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whether it could hare and produce such an effect, let him remem- 
ber that, properly speaking, man is only intended to have influ- 
ence while present. Writing is an abuse of language, reading 
silently to one's self is a pitiful succedaneum of speech. The 
strongest influence in a man's power is made by his personal 
presence, youth is the most powerful upon youth, and hence too 
arise the purest influences. These are they which enliven the 
world, and can perish neither morally nor physically. I had 
inherited from my father a certain loquacious fondness for teach. 
ing ; from my mother the faculty of representing, clearly and 
powerfully, every thing that the imagination can produce or grasp, 
of giving a freshness to known stories, of inventing and relating 
others, and even making them up as I went along. By my pa- 
ternal endowment I was for the nwst part rather a tM>re to the 
company : for who likes to listen to the opinions and sentiments 
of another, especially a youth, whose judgment, on account of 
his fragmentary experience, seems constantly insufhcient ? My 
mother, on the contrary, had thoroughly qualified me for social 
conversations. For to the imagination even the emptiest tale has 
an elevated charm, and even the smallest quantity of solid mat- 
ter is thankfully received by tlie understanding. 

By such recitals, which cost me nothing, 1 made myself be- 
loved by children, I escited and delighted youth, and drew upon 
me the attention of older persons. But in society, such as it 
commonly is, I was soon obliged to stop these practices, and I 
have thereby lost but too much of the enjoyment of the world and 
of intellectual improvement ; yet both these parental gifts accom- 
panied me throughout my whole life, united with a third, namely, 
the necessity of expressing myself figuratively and by compari- 
sons. In consideration of these peculiarities. Doctor Gall, a man 
of as much profundity as acuteness, discovering them by bis 
Theory, assured me that I was properly speaking bom for a 
popular orator. At this disclosure I was not a little confounded : 
for as I discovered, in my nation, no opportunity to harangue 
about anything, it would follow, if his assertion be well-grounded, 
that every thing else I could undertake, would have been, alas, 
but a mistaken vocation ! 
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